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UNITED ENGINEERING AND 
FOUNDRY assures long life, prac- 
tically friction-free operation of 
their six-stand billet mill with 
Timken roll neck bearings. Typi- 
cal mounting shown above. 


O insure continuous produc- 
tion and long, trouble-free 
performance, the rolls of this United 
six-stand billet mill are mounted on 
Timken® roll neck bearings. By 
reducing friction, Timken bearings 


| Permit higher rolling speeds, 
| eliminate roll neck wear. 


Tonnage records indicate that 


| the long life of Timken roll neck 


bearings keeps bearing cost per 


| ton of steel rolled to a minimum. 
| Thanks to balanced proportion 
des sn, Timken bearings give 


grea er mill rigidity, permit larger 


| dian -ter roll necks than ever before 








possible with tapered roller bear- 
ings. Roll neck strength is increased 
50 to 60%. Load ratings are in- 
creased up to 40%. 

Timken bearings permit the use 
of simple grease lubrication, elimi- 
nating complicated lubrication 
systems. Rolls can be changed more 
easily and faster. And since Timken 
bearings take both radial and thrust 
loads in any combination, no thrust 
bearings are necessary. 

Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian 
plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable 
address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


3 | \ A 
NOTH: A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER OC THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST -@)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION —-@)— 
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How to keep a roll neck from becoming a bottleneck 








BE SURE TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
AT THE IRON & STEEL EXPOSITION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BOOTHS 104, 105, 106 AND 107 
SEPT. 26th THROUGH 29th 








TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 

































This synchronous motor in the 
Chestnut Hill Pump Station, City 
of Erie, Pa., needed rewinding 
after more than 20 years of serv- 
ice — and it had to be done 
fast. Robertson Electric, A-C Cer- 
tified Service Shop, was called. 
In less than a week, the motor 
was rewound and ready to roll! 


Ro FAST, EMERGENCY JOBS or 
routine maintenance and repair 
work, you can depend on your near- 
est A-C Certified Service Shop. 
These independently owned and 
operated shops have been carefully 
selected for their high business in- 
tegrity, adequate facilities, and ex- 
perienced personnel. These shops 
are equipped to give you the best 


service available on motor repairs in 
your area, 


Call Them For New Motors, Too 
For zew motors — or matching con. 
trols — see your nearest A-C Certi- 
fied Service Shop, Authorized Dealer 
or District Sales Office. Aan 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO, 70 STI. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ALABAMA MARYLAND 
Birmingham—Elect. Repair & Serv. Co. Baltimore—Keystone Elec, Co., Inc, 
Montgomery—Standard Electrio Co. MASSACHUSETTS 


ARIZONA 
Bisbee—Copper Electric Co., Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Diego—Calif. Elect. Works 

Los Angeles—Larsen-Hogue Elec. Wks. 
Oakland—T. L. Rosenberg Company 
San Francisco—Weidenthal-Gosliner 
San Jose—Rosendin Elec, Works 


COLORADO 
Denver—Baker Electric Company 
CONNECTICUT 


Hartford—Charles H. Leppert 
Waterbury—Elec. Motor Repair Co. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville—Turner Elec. Works 
fMiami—Penninsular Armature Wks, 
Tampa—Tampa Armature Works 
GEORGIA 
Atianta—Bearden-Thompson Elec. Co. 
Columbus—Smith-Gray Electric Co. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago—Chicago Electric Company 
Marion—Giles Armature & Elec. Whs. 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis—Scherer Electric Co. 
Evansville—Evansville Elec, & Mfg. Co. 
IOWA 

Sioux City—Smith Elec. & Supply Co. 
KANSAS 

Salina—Cent. Kans, Elec. Mach. Co, 
Wichita—Tarrant Elec. Machinery Co. 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Industrial Electric 
Shreveport—Shreveport Arm, & Elec, 
MAINE 

Brewer—Stanley J. Leen Company 


Laurence—Roland B. Glines Co. 
Roslindale—Ranney Electric Motors 
Springfield—Elec. Motor Repair Co, 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Ind. Co, 


Detroit—Stecker Electric Company 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth—Mielke Electric Works, Inc. 
Minneapolis—Parsons Electric Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Vicksburg—Ludke Electric Company 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—Boese-Hilburn Elec. Co. 
St. Louis—French-Gerleman Elec. Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha—Omaha Electrical Works 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord—aA. 8S, Tracy 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City—Charles A. Buckley 
Paterson—Elec. Service Repair Co, 
Trenton—Lockwood Elec. Motor Serv. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Powell Electric Co. 
NEW YORK 

Buffalo—Robertson Electric Co., Inc. 
Jamestown—A. E. Westburgh 

Mt. Vernon—H. A. Shreck, Inc. 
New York—Consolidated Elec. Motor 
Rochester—Vanderlinde Elec. Corp. 
Utica—Mather Evans & Diehl Co, 


Watertown—Watertown Electrics, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Southern Elec. Serv, Co, 
Rocky Mount—Hammond Electric Co, 
OHIO 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati Elec. Equip. 
Cincinnati—Electric Service Co, 


Cuyahoga Falls—A-C Supply Company 
Toledo—Romanoff Electric Company 
Youngstown—Winkle Electric Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Southwest Elec. Co, 
Tulsa—Smith-Milligan Electric Co, 


OREGON 
Eugene—Kalen Elec. & Mach, Co, 
Portland—Milwaukee Machinery Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Johnstown—Universal Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Osceola Mills—Mid-State Elec. Equip. 
Philadelphia—Elec. App. Repair Co. 
Pittsburgh—Penn. Elec, Coil Corp, 
York—Industrial Electric Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket—Dauray & Bardsley, Inc. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls—Elec, Motor Repair 





TENNESSEE 

Columbia—MiddleTenn. Armature Wis. 
LaFollette—Standard Armature Wks. 
Memphis—Ind. Elec. & Supply Co. 
TEXAS 

Amarillo—G, E. Jones Electric C: 
Dallas—Industrial Elec. Equip. ©. 

Ci Paso—B & M Machinery Company 
Ft. Worth—Central Electric Com) any 
Houston—Roy A. Berentz Compa: 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond—Wingfield & Hundle 
Roanoke—Virginia Armature Cor )a0y 
WASHINGTON 

Spokane—Lee F, Austin Compan) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Charleston Eleo, Su: \y 
WISCONSIN 

Green Bay—Leemster Electric C 
Milwaukee—Dietz Electric Comp “Y 
Wausau—Electric Motor Service 

Wis. Rapids—Staub’s Elec, Sho; 
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Direct Action 


In the current debate on government controls there is a disposition in some 
quarters to fail to recognize the sharp distinction that exists between the two 
major problems which controls are intended to solve. 

One of these problems is to channel materials, parts, supplies, facilities and 
manpower to the points where they are most needed. This may necessitate the | 
use of priorities, allocation and possibly rationing. The other problem is in- 
flation. Its solution may require credit restrictions, drastic tax revision, con- | 
trol of prices and wages and perhaps other restrictive measures. | 

Our experience in World War II proved conclusively that price controls are 
much more complicated and more difficult to administer than are controls on 1} | 
procurement and use of materials, equipment, etc. In combatting inflation 
through credit, price and other restrictions we are dealing with matters which 
affect 150 million persons more or less directly. In diverting materials and || 
supplies to the war effort, a major part of the allocation job can be performed 
by dealing with a relatively small number of industrial companies. Unless the 
situation becomes serious enough to justify rationing at the retail level, con- 
trols need not affect the individual consumer directly. | 

Any emergency powers granted the President by Congress and any ma- 
chinery set up by the administration should take into account the fact that 
there are many problems of allocation that can be handled much better by the 
voluntary action of a few than by the ponderous mandatory action of many. An 
excellent illustration was provided by the action taken at the Blackstone hotel 
in Chicago on July 28 when in a brief inspiring session American railroad presi- 
dents pledged their roads to order 63,000 freight cars immediately. 

Here in less than two hours men with authority to act moved to meet the 
threat of a car shortage resulting from the Korean situation. They did not 
wait for government action. They accomplished in one sitting more than an 
ordinary government board would have accomplished in weeks or months. 

In the days of emergency ahead we should strive to lick as many of our 
procurement problems as possible by the quick, effective process of voluntary 
direct action. There is no point in making the job more complicated than it 
need be. 








































or injunction procedures could have been used 
if the defendants had indulged in any practices 
that needed correction. The statement also de- 
clared that the defendants, representing less 
than 1 per cent of national output, certainly 


7 RIGHT TO BERIGHT: _ Justice Depart- 


ment brought antitrust suits against eight De- 
troit foundries for alleged price fixing. The de- 
fendants entered pleas of nolo contendere (un- 
willing to contest), whereupon the federal judge 





levied fines totaling $49,000. 

Attorney for the defendants then issued a 
statement explaining that his clients had entered 
their pleas with reluctance, wishing to avoid a 
long trial which would have cost $75,000. The 
statement also criticized Justice Department 
lawyers for instituting criminal action when civil 


were not guilty of price fixing. 

Publication of this statement caused the judge 
to declare: “Lawyers can’t come into my court 
and plead nolo contendere and then issue state- 
ments to the papers saying their clients are 
not guilty.” 

We make no comment on the propriety of the 
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attorney’s statement or of the judge’s rejoinder. 
However, hundreds of innocent industrial corpo- 
rations and executives have pleaded nolo con- 
tendere during the past several decades simply 
because it was the easiest way out of unfair 
government persecution. 

Clarification of antitrust laws and reform in 
their administration is long overdue. If the law- 
makers and the courts are unable to agree on 
what the laws mean, how can a businessman 
know what he can or cannot do legally? Ben- 
jamin Fairless was absolutely right when he said 
Congress should restore to the American busi- 
nessman “his right to be right.” —p. 69 


* 


A BREAK FOR EUROPE: This week 
witnesses the opening of the first United States 
International Trade Fair in Chicago. About 40 
nations are displaying their wares in 190,000 
square feet of exhibition space in the Navy Pier 
and other Chicago exposition halls. The fair 
will be open from Aug. 7 through Aug. 20. 

The Chicago event is on the order of trade 
fairs which have been successful in Europe dur- 
ing the last 30 years. The nearly 1300 exhib- 
itors from the participating nations are hoping 
that their displays will stimulate American buy- 
ing and thus help close the dollar gap. During 
recent weeks this gap has been narrowed ap- 
preciably by U. S. purchases of steel, machin- 
ery and other equipment in Europe as a result 
of the Korean situation. 

In easing the pressure on American produc- 
tion facilities, European nations have a golden 
opportunity to improve their economic situations 
promptly. It’s really better than the Marshall 
plan. —p. 66 


% 


PROPANE-POWERED BUS: During 


the past month transit companies have placed 
orders for nearly 1500 busses. This spurt of 
buying is welcomed eagerly by the bus manu- 
facturing industry because throughout most of 
the first half it had been operating at a disap- 
pointingly low level. Output for the first six 
months was only 1837, compared with 3331 in 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Interesting is the fact that 640 of the recently 
ordered busses will be propane fueled. Propane, 
a by-product of the petroleum industry, costs 
about half as much as gasoline and from 10 to 
40 per cent less than diesel fuel. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for propane-powered motor 
coaches are 50 per cent increased time between 
engine overhauls, easier starting, faster accel- 


eration, improved engine performance and reduc- 
tion of obnoxious exhaust odors and smoke. 
Performance of the propane fueled coaches 
will be watched closely by transit officials and 
bus and bus parts manufacturers. —p. 75 


NOW COME HELIPORTS: = Helicop- 
ters appear twice in the news this week. U. S. 
Navy has ordered a small number of a new 
liaison type of helicopter that will carry a pilot 
and three passengers. It can be converted into 
an aerial ambulance for two stretcher patients 
and a medical attendant. 

Los Angeles Airways Inc. thinks it has found 
the answer to the problem of transporting air 
passengers from airports to the downtown area. 
It plans to build a network of rooftop passenger 
helicopter ports throughout southern California. 
This will bring downtown Los Angeles within 
minutes of airports and all suburban areas by 
passenger carrying helicopters. The first ter- 
minal will be atop the 12-story Pacific Mutual 
Life building. It will be known as the Pacific 
Mutual Downtown Heliport. The helicopter taxi- 
cabs, now in the drafting board stage, will car- 
ry 12 to 20 passengers at 125 miles per hour. 

pp. 61, 65 


CHROMIUM-ALUMINA: A new met- 
al-ceramic material, properties of which were 
discussed at the 97th meeting of the American 
Electrochemical Society, may lend itself to a 

number of important industrial applications. 
The new material, a chromium-alumina com- 
bination, in tests thus far has shown excellent 
promise for strength resistance to oxidation at 
elevated temperatures and to thermal shock. 
Tubes of the new material when plunged into 
molten steel can withstand the thermal shock 
of going from room temperature to 2800 to 3000 
F without attack by slag or metal. Thermo- 
couple protection tubes for immersion in molten 
steel, cast iron, brass, bronze and other metals 
except aluminum last longer than conventional 
materials because of their excellent thermal con- 
ductivity. After 20 immersions there has been 
no evidence of corrosion from the molten metals. 
Probable applications include gas turbine noz- 
zles, crucibles, high intensity burner tips, com- 
bustion heater tubes, hot gas sampling tubes 

and parts for high temperature apparatus. 
—p. 88 
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NOW, INLAND’S MODERN PRODUCTION FACILITIES AND IRONMAKING 





EXPERIENCE WILL BE PUT TO WORK FOR MIDWESTERN FOUNDRYMEN 
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The expanded new blast furnace facilities behind 
Inland Steel's merchant pig iron production. 


A NEW, SURE MIDWEST SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY 


Long known for quality in steel, Inland now 
offers foundrymen the same dependable Inland 
standard of quality in merchant pig iron. A 
completely integrated company, Inland main- 
tains strict quality controls over everything 
that enters into the production of merchant 
pig iron—from ore to finished metal. 


WHY INLAND KNOWS YOUR NEEDS 


For nearly half a century, Inland has produced 
quality pig iron for its own needs. This expe- 
rience plus our expanded new facilities now 


enables us to take care of the merchant 
pig iron requirements of a great number of 
foundries. 

And to determine the product and service 
requirements of midwest foundry operators, 
Inland recently surveyed more than 250 
foundries. Result: Inland now has the right 
answer to midwestern merchant pig iron needs 

and we're set up to deliver the goods. 


HOW ABOUT DELIVERY ? 

A wide variety of types of merchant pig iron 
is normally carried in stock to take care of 
your needs for immediate shipment. Write for 
stock list and prices. 


Inland Steel Co., Dept. S-870, 36 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SalesOffices: Chicago,Davenport,Detroit,Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Strip - Bars - Structurals - Plates + Tin Plate 


- Floor Plate . Piling - Rails + Track Accessories 
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Awother ynomnnat! Feature 


... the No-Sag Magnetic Sheet Support 


Troublesome 


Sag 





WRITE 
for detailed 
information 


Quick gauging—easy handling 














Thin steel sheets that sag, and normally are difficult 
back gauge, are handled easily and accurately wit 
the Cincinnati Magnetic Sheet Support. Costs are re 
duced, production increased, and quality of produc 
improved. Maximum capacity: 16 gauge. Range 
36” to 48”; for magnetic sheets only. Available a 
extra equipment on new Cincinnati Shears. 








Other features pioneered by Cincinnati ror speevy AND ACCURATE, PROFITABLE SHEARING 


HYDRAULIC 
HOLDDOWNS 


Tons of pressure hold the work 
securely—a necessity for accurate 
cutting. 






NON-FLOAT 
INCLINED RAM 


Produces the most accurate shear- 
ing in the field and gives six major 
advantages — including | shearing 
different thicknesses without 
changing knife clearance. 




























ALL-STEEL, NON. 
BREAKABLE FRAME 


Developed and pioneered by 
The Cincinnati Shaper Company 
for long life and accurate per- 
formance. 








PRECISION 
BACK GAUGE 


Accurate to .002”—easy to use. 
Power front or standard hand 
control. 






THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI 25,QHI0 U.S.A. 


SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 
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NEWS 
SUMM 


CAUSE AND EFFECT—The government’s letter of intent to 14 aircraft manu- SUMMARY 
facturers for $4.3 billion worth of parts and equipment is the first big Korean- NEWS SU 
born order placed with a metalworking industry . Aside from that, Korea’s war- 
order effect on metalworking is not yet substantial. Chrysler Corp. President SUMMARY 
K. T. Keller says industry’s ability to achieve a full wartime production sched- TMM ARY 
ule is being over-estimated (p. 70). Many war-born moves are still in the NEWS SUM 
planning stage, including the railroads’ program (p. 55) to buy 122,000 addi- SUMMARY. | 
tional freight cars. When that scheme goes into effect, perhaps by next winter, UMMARY 

car builders will be turning out 10,000 cars a month and will continue to do so 
for two or three years. That means double the cars being built now and double 
the steel being consumed. 










































SHIP AHOY- Another big steel-consuming program, shipbuilding, is being con- eee \RY 
sidered. In 1943, a peak construction year, the industry used 11.4 million tons TMM A 

of steel. A ship program probably is at least a year or two off (p. 56) because 
the present 1235-ship merchant fleet is adequate for current needs when aug- 
mented from the 2200-ship mothball fleet . . . U. S. Steel Corp. will build three 
new ore carriers and a limestone carrier for Great Lakes trade. The corporation 
will soon have to begin bringing ore by rail all the way from Minnesota. 


PASS THE AMMUNITION—Ammunition has not been a problem in Korea, SUMMARY] | 
at least not for the Navy (p. 58). It has kept about $2.5 billion worth in con- MI 
dition since the end of the war. Almost 500,000 tons have been reconditioned an- SEW S SIMI 
nually since 1945. SUMMARY | 








HELP WANTED?— Don’t be alarmed about the manpower situation when a 


ficult t full-scale defense program gets underway, advises the Labor Department (p. SUMMARY] 
ely wit 57). There will be dislocations and channeling problems, but Labor Secretary SUMMARY? 
een Maurice J. Tobin says our labor force, which is the largest and best trained in NEWS SUM} 


history, can meet the challenge. July employment hit 61.2 million, and unem- 


SUM} 

odud aa NEW 
in ~ ployment dropped to 3.2 million. IM 
ilable a FROM FRIGHT—Korea’s indirect effect on metalworking activity continues to IM 


be terrific (pp. 72-75). STEEL’s industrial production index for the week ended 
July 29 jumped to 215. Steel ingot output is at 100.5 per cent of capacity. De- 
partment store sales in the week ended July 22 were 46 per cent above the cor- 

) responding week last year. Nearly 195,000 cars and trucks were assembled in 
the week ended July 29. Foundry equipment orders are mounting. A spurt in 
ordering by transit companies brightens the outlook for bus makers. 


MORE STEEL—Expect more steel when Armco Steel Corp., Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. and Republic Steel Corp. complete three expansion jobs (p. 60). 
Armco will spend about $1.5 million to modernize and expand its Zanesville, O., 
plant. U. S. Steel’s Carnegie will increase the size of 15 open hearths and will 
install two new turbo blowers for six blast furnaces at Youngstown. Republic 
will enlarge an open hearth at Buffalo to get 100 tons more per heat. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT—Ford Motor Co. will develop more of its own managerial 
talent (p. 69). A personnel plan already in force is being expanded. Detailed 
position descriptions will be made of every management job. An individual 
appraisal will be made of the performance of all management personnel. From 
this data and because of a more elaborate training program, Ford hopes to be 
able to pick more of its executives from the ranks. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—A court order forces Weirton Steel Co. to 
withdraw recognition from the Weirton Independent Union, one of the few re- 
maining big independents in the steel industry (p. 57) . . . National Supply 
Co. has bought the assets of the engine division of Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 
Co. (p. 60) . .. Hudson Motor Car Co. workers have turned down a five-year 
pension and wage contract (p. 58) . . .Norman P. Goss has granted rights to 
build and operate the Goss continuous casting machine to a British steel pro- 
ducer (p. 59) . . . Europe is looking to the first U. S. World Fair at Chicago, 
Aug. 7-20 (p. 66) . . . Industrial equipment price rises are coming thick and 
fast—higher quotations by machine tool builders and electric machinery makers 
such as GE and Westinghouse. 
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In Times of Stress— 


America is Fortunate 
In its Warehouse Steel Service 


In national emergencies America is fortunate 
in having a well developed steel warehouse 
industry with facilities strategically placed 
throughout the nation—taking care of the 
day to day requirements of steel users. 

As you know, the steel distributor serves 
as a collective source making steel quickly 
available to all industry—and thus reducing 
the need for larger individual inventories. 
In this way the greatest turnover is 
developed and a maximum tonnage is always 
in use. 

Naturally only a portion of our country’s 
production requirements can be served from 
warehouse stocks but very often top pro- 
duction can be maintained only through 
quick shipments of steel that is missing. The 


essentiality of these warehouse services has 


been proven again and again—in every 
national emergency. 

Here at Ryerson, the Korean situation has 
naturally increased the demand for steel. Re- 
quirements, growing directly and indirectly 
out of the new conflict, are adding to the 
tremendous demand that has existed — almost 
entirely without let-up—since the beginning 
of World War II. 

In spite of this increased pressure, we are 
making every effort to serve steel users 
promptly. In times like these, shortages are 
inevitable. But we do have a large though 
uneven stock on hand in our nation-wide 
steel service plants. So for any steel you 
need, contact your nearby Ryerson Plant. 


We’ll do our level best to fill your order. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS — BARS * STRUCTURALS ¢« PLATES 
SHEETS »« TUBING — IN CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS QUALITIES 


RYERSON STEEL 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT © CINCINNATI ¢@ CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO ¢ MILWAUKEE ¢ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO * 
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Freight Cars: Bidders for Steel 


Expansion of freight car fleet may take some of the tonnage 
you want. Aim is to boost car output from present 5000-a- 
month level to at least 10,000 by January 


SOME of the steel you may want 
early next winter may be going into 
freight cars. 

The railroads, at the nudging of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, have agreed to a program to 
expand their total number of freight 
‘ars by 122,000. That means the pro- 
duction of not only 122,000 cars but 
enough beyond to take the place of 
cars that will be retired because of 
id age and wreckage. 

The program agreed to by the car- 
riers calls for expanding their total 
number of cars from the _ present 
1,727,873 to 1,8&0,000. 

Under this program the production 
is expected to be stepped up to at 
least 10,000 cars a month by Jan. 1. 
It now is only about 5000 a month; 
in June it was 3874. To expand the 
ar total by 122,000 and provide cars 
for replacements will require several 
years at the 10,000-units-a-month 
rate. Freight car retirements are now 
at an annual rate of 72,000 units but 
this will probably decline soon to a 
rate of 50,000, says William T. Faricy, 
president of the AAR. 

They'll Get Steel—To expand the 
arriers’ freight car fleet by 122,000 
will require approximately 2.5 million 
tons of steel products and castings. 
There’s little question but what the 
ar builders will get whatever steel 
they need. One Pittsburgh steel ex- 
ecutive commented: “If steel is need- 
ed for railroad freight cars we'll have 
to provide it.”’ 

On the basis of the breakdown of 
tonnage by products under the vol- 
ntary allocations program in 1948 
lor freight car construction and re- 
pair the new program to expand the 
freight car fleet by 122,000 cars would 
require these tonnages of products: 
Sheets and strip, 256,000; plates, 1,- 
096,000; structurals, 533,000; bars, 
342,000; steel pipe, 30,000; axles, 212,- 
000; and billets, 31,000, 


Like an Auction—Agreement to the 
expansion program of 122,000 cars 
Vas reached in an auction-like meet- 
ing at Chicago, July 28. Asked there 
what promises they’d make to reach 
the 122,000-car goal, railroad officials 
Made pledges much in the manner of 
bidders at an auction sale; some 
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MORE FREIGHT CARS 


“ ... we'll have to provide the steel” 


would make one pledge and then up 
the pledge to help reach the goal. By 
the time the meeting was over there 
were pledges to order 63,000 more 
cars immediately. The railroad in- 
dustry had 40,000 cars on order July 
1, so the total it definitely is com- 
mitted for is 103,000. Other railroads 
represented at the meeting indicated 
they would probably be able to order 
another 19,000 cars when approvals 
of their boards of directors are ob- 
tained. Some of the 63,000 units 
pledged at the Chicago meeting have 
already been contracted for. Others 
will begin showing up in new order 
tabulations in a month or so. 


King Size—One of the largest of 
these new orders is that placed by 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 5000 
freight cars for delivery as soon as 
possible. These 5000 cars will cost ap- 
proximately $27 million. Deliveries are 
expected to begin in January and to 
be completed in April, 1951. These 
5000 cars are in addition to 10,000 
new cars the company previously an- 
nounced it is acquiring under a rental 
program involving a commitment of 
more than $53 million for 15 years. 
Deliveries on the 10,000-car program 
are expected to begin in January and 
to be completed in April, 1951. In addi- 


——— 
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tion, Pennsylvania Railroad is recon- 
ditioning 17,000 cars, which, begin- 
ning Aug. 1, will emerge from shops 
at the rate of 3000 a month. Pennsy]l- 
vania’s car buying and reconditioning 
program to help meet industry’s cur- 
rent freight car requirements and the 
demands of rearmament will cost 
$137 million. 

Union Pacific Railroad pledged 3500 
freight cars at the Chicago meeting 
That will give that line 7500 freight 
cars built or on order this year, with 
2500 to be completed in October and 
the rest early next year. 

Speed-Up—Not only have the rail- 
roads vowed to buy more freight cars 
but they have promised to attain 
greater utilization of the _ present 
freight car fleet. This will be ac- 
complished by avoiding delays in 
terminals and road hauls, heavier 
loading and prompt unloading of ma- 
terials, prompt repair of equipment, 
prompt placement of embargoes when 
congestions occur, and observance of 
car service rules. A further stimulus 
to more efficient use of freight cars 
was obtained recently when Satur- 
days and Sundays were removed as 
demurrage-free days. 

The railroads also set a goal of 
=0 miles for average daily freight 
car movement. This is approximately 
the mileage achieved during World 
War II and contrasts with 39.3 miles 
per day per car in 1949. 

A freight car fleet expansion pro- 
gram is what Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been urging 
on the railroads for some time. The 
sudden rush to buy freight cars, he 
says, is the result of a combination of 
increased requirements from military 
and civilian shippers. 


Baldwin Ready To Convert 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, says it’s ready to convert to 
war work. 

The company is equipped to do 
heavy machining and_ fabricating. 
More than 5000 unemployed men in 
Baldwin's immediate area are ready 
to pick up the work load, says Bald- 
win President M, W. Smith. In World 
War II, Baldwin manufactured medi- 
um and heavy tanks, gun mounts, gun 
tubes, shells, armor plate, castings 
and forgings. Normal peacetime 
products include steam and diesel lo- 
comotives, diesel engines, ship propel- 
lers, hydraulic presses and power 
tools, materials testing equipment, 
gages and instruments. 
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More Shipbuilding? Not Immediately 


A revival in repair work will come first as mothballed ships 
are refitted. Only 17 shipyards now can build big merchant 
vessels, compared with 80 in 1943 


DOES America need to launch a ma- 
jor shipbuilding program? Not yet, 
says the Maritime Commission. The 
present merchant fleet, augmented 
by reserve fleet vessels, is adequate 
for the time being. But the com- 
mission admits it’s giving thought to 
how quickly a major construction 
program could be started if neces- 
sary. 

Judging from World War II ex- 
perience, two to three years would 
be required before a program would 
begin to pay off. In 1939 we were 
about where we are today in our 
shipbuilding thinking. In 1939 we 
thought we might need more ships, 
but not until three years later, in 
1942, did a building program get 
into gear and not until 1943 did 
it hit its peak (see the chart). Now 
we think we may need more ships. 
Will it take until 1953 to get them? 

Pared Down—In the U. S. only 17 
shipyards are in active service that 
could build vessels 390 feet and 
larger. The Maritime Commission 
owns four other big shipyards that 
are in a stand-by status. Besides 
those four, all other big government 
yards that were built during the war 
have been disposed of, although some 
could be reactivated. At the peak of 
the war, about 80 shipyards were 
building 300-foot or larger merchant 


ships. Then, 1,720,000 were employed, 
compared with about 100,000 now. 
As of June 30, the U. S. had only 
326,034 tons of shipping under con- 
struction. Of the 4,549,921 tons un- 
der construction throughout the 
world June 30, Great Britain was 
building 40.5 per cent. France was 
the second largest builder, Japan 
third and the U. S. fourth. 

Cargo Lift—As of June 30, the 
American privately owned and oper- 
ated merchant fleet numbered 1235 
vessels with a dry cargo lift capacity 
of about 7.3 million long tons. At 
the height of the war, 4200 merchant- 
type vessels were being operated un- 
der the U. S. flag by private shippers. 
Another 1000 cargo ships were oper- 
ated by the Army and Navy. From 
Pearl Harbor until VJ day, the mer- 
chant fleet hauled 268,252,000 long 
tons. 

Of the 1235 vessels in the merchant 
fleet, 49 are passenger type, 732 are 
dry cargo type and 454 are tankers. 
The 1950 merchant fleet is bigger 
and faster than the 1939 counterpart 
which had only 1100 ships, many of 
them obsolete. The fleet before the 
war was superior to the present one 
in only this way: It had 134 pas- 
senger vessels, compared with 49 now. 
That situation will be improved when 
the six passenger liners now under 


construction in Newport News, Va. 
Quincy, Mass., and Camden, N. J, 
are completed. 

Out of Mothballs—The 1950 flec: js 
being augmented by ships from the 
reserve. Already 65 dry cargo and 12 
troop ships are being refitted from 
the mothballed vessels. The Maritime 
Commission is relying on this refit. 
ting work to help revive the ship- 
building industry and to cushion the 
shock when and if new ships are 
needed at the 1943-44 pace. In 1943, 
1584 new ships were launched; 124? 
in 1944. Only 60 merchant vessels 
were built at U. S. seacoast yards 
last year. The present shipbuilding 
facilities are more than ample to 
do the refitting work, the Maritime 
Commission believes. The President 
has requested that Congress appro- 
priate $18 million to repair reserve 
fleet vessels. 

About 2200 ships are in the reserve 
fleet. Of these, 1500 are Liberties; 
the rest are Victory ships and miscel- 
laneous type vessels. The Liberties 
can do only 9 to 11 knots, so slow that 
they will be de-mothballed last, if 
ever. The Victories can do 15.5 to 17 
knots. They are the most desirable 
because of their speed and because 
they have been in the reserve the 
shortest time and consequently are in 
good condition. 


U.S. Steel Orders Four Carriers 


Two U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
will build four ships to carry iron 
ore and limestone on the Great Lakes. 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co. will or- 
der the construction of three stand- 


Is U. S. Shipbuilding Headed for Another Crest? 


AMERICA’S shipbuilding industry nearly went aground between World CO 


War | and World War Il. 


it was headed for shallow waters again after 


World War Il, but chances are that Russian aggression will push it into 


deeper channels again. 


The ups and downs to which the industry has been subjected means 
that it has lost a lot of its trained personnel in the depressed periods. 
That the other related factors force a two-to-four-year climb before the 
industry can reach a crest once more. 


(Gross Tonnage Launched from U.S. Seacoast Yards) 





1919 1924 
3,579,826 90,155 


1929 1934 1939 
100,632 


24 625 


Source: Lloyd’s Register for vessels 100 tons and over. 
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OUT OF THE MOTHBALLS: The Navy attack transport Libra, put in mothballs 
at the South Boston Navy Yard annex in 1947, is shown as a derrick lifts a 


cocoon from a 5-inch gun on its stern. 


The ship is one of the many that is 


being shaken out of its mothballs 


ard bulk type ore carriers of 18,000 
tons capacity each. Bradley Trans- 
portation Co., another subsidiary, will 
order the construction of one self- 
unloading vessel of 18,000 tons capa- 
city. All four vessels are similar in 
type to the largest vessels now in use 
in both classes. Construction of the 
ships will be completed in time for 
the opening of the 1952 iron ore 
shipping season, which normally be- 
gins early in April. 


Ore To Be Moved by Rail 


Rail shipment of iron ore all the 
way from Minnesota to the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown districts will be 
started by United States Steel Corp. 
about mid-August. Similar shipments 
may be made to the Chicago district 
later this year. 

All-rail shipment of ore is necessi- 
tated by a combination of these fac- 
tors: 1. Late opening of lakes navi- 
gation season this spring; 2. increased 
steelmaking capacity which necessi- 
tates more pig iron; and 3. high rate 
of steelmaking operations. 

The all-rail movement of ore is ex- 
pected to total between 1 million and 
15 million gross tons this year. Rail- 
roads, including the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
& Lake Erie and various other lines 
among the western systems, will try 
to supply sufficient cars to carry 
10,000 tons of ore a day. A 15-day 
turnaround time is figured, so nearly 
200 opentop cars will be required 
daily, 

To provide the necessary number 
of cars while meeting increasing de- 
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mands from other quarters, railroads 
are stepping up their repair and re- 
conditioning work on bad order equip- 
ment. 


Export Controls Restored 


Expecting that steel scarcities will 
crop up here and there in coming 
months, the Commerce Department 
has decided to restore export con- 
trols over carbon steels. Some 70 
carbon steel products which were 
dropped from the positive list in April 
will be put back on and tonnage quo- 
tas set up for the various countries 
concerned. 

The situation was discussed in a 
preliminary way with a representa- 
tive group of exporters. 


Scrap Imports Increased 


Steel industry purchases of high 
quality foreign scrap have been in- 
creased to between 400,000 and_ 500,- 
000 tons, Robert W. Wolcott, chair- 
man of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute’s Committee on Iron & Steel 
Scrap, reports. 

This scrap is to be delivered over 
the rest of the year at prices some- 
what less than prevail in the Amer- 
ican market, he says. Export licenses 
have been granted on this full ton- 
nage, and ships have been chartered 
and scheduled to insure delivery of 
this material before Dec. 31. 

Present substantial inventories of 
scrap and arriving tonnage of for- 
eign material put mills in a fairly 
comfortable position, he says. 


Men for the Jobs 


Manpower supply better than in 
1940, but channeling workers 
where needed may be difficult 


THE LABOR Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security says the 
nation is in better shape now from 
the manpower standpoint to get de- 
fense production underway quickly 
than it was in 1940. 

But the bureau says that while the 
nation has ample manpower to carry 
out the defense program the task of 
channeling workers into the places 
where they are most needed will be- 
come increasingly hard and compli- 
cated as the program progresses. But 
fuller use will be made of the 1800 
federal and state job offices. 

Busy Hiring Halls—In June before 
the defense program was considered, 
factories added workers for peace- 
time production to their payrolls at a 
higher rate than in any month since 
the summer of 1948, says Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The fac- 
tory hiring rate increased from 44 for 
every 1000 employees on the pay- 
rolls in May to 50 per 1000 in June. 
The lay-off rate in June declined to 
a low of 9 per 1000, almost equaling 
the reduced levels of the immediate 
postwar reconversion period. 

The hiring rate in establishments 
producing durable goods advanced 
above the combined rate for all man- 
ufacturing, to a high of 54 per 1000 
workers in June. 

Leveling Off—The total civilian 
employment remained fairly stable 
between June and July, says the 
Commerce Department’s Census Bur- 
eau. Total civilian employment is 
estimated at 61,214,000 in the week 
ended July 8, about the same as in 
June, but some 1.5 million higher 
than in July, 1949. The July figure 
doesn’t reflect the impact of inter- 
national developments. 

Unemployment, at 3,213,000 in July, 
was down slightly from June, about 1 
million below the level a year ago. 


Weirton Withdraws Recognition 


Weirton Steel Co. will withdraw 
recognition of the Weirton Independ- 
ent Union in compliance with an or- 
der of the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Philadelphia. The court re- 
cently ordered. dissolution of the union 
which represents 10,000 workers of 
the company at Weirton, W. Va. 

Thomas E, Millsop, Weirton presi- 
dent, says the company will continue 
in force the wage rates, pensions and 
insurance benefits and other advan- 
tages which the employees have by 
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virtue of the contract between the 
company and the Weirton Independ- 
ent Union. All seniority rights will 
be maintained. 

In announcing withdrawal of rec- 
ognition of the independent union, Mr. 
Millsop said: ‘Although we have al- 
ways believed that our employees 
have wanted an independent union, 
we have been trying for more than 
15 years to have a Labor Board elec- 
tion to settle the question once and 
for all. Under the court’s order 
there will be no union recognized for 
three months unless the matter is 
settled by a labor board election. 


Factory Work-Week Rises 

The average factory work-week 
rose to 40.5 hours in mid-June, ex- 
ceeding the 40-hour mark for the 
first time since the end of 1948, 
says the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


Auto Local Vetoes Five-Year Plan 

First refusal of a five-year pension 
contract in the auto industry devel- 
oped at a small ratification meeting 
of the Hudson UAW-CIO local, when 
objections were voiced over a pro- 
posed 3-cent hourly wage raise which 





teresting operation in the new produc- 
tion line for the 12-cylinder air-cooled 
military engine at Continental Motors, 
Muskegon, Mich., is the finish broach- 
ing of bearing cap channels and inner 
faces of cross bolt bosses in the alum- 
inum alloy crankcase casting. Six flat 
surfaces on each of seven transverse 
webs in the casting (and the radii in 
the corners of the bearing cap chan- 
nels) are broached in a single pass 
with the Colonial Broach Co. equip- 
ment in the photo. Tolerances are 
0.002 inch for size and 0.0005 inch 


was one part of an overall package 
estimated at the equivalent of 15 
cents an hour. 


Only a handful of the 20,000 now 
working at Hudson attended the 
meeting, but apparently the result 
will be that negotiations will have to 
be resumed and new contract pro- 
visions determined. The pension-in- 
surance-wage contract patterned 
closely the General Motors setup, al- 
though it did not include any cost-of- 
living escalator clause. Rejection of 
the offer came as a complete surprise. 


Labor Deferment Policy Shaping 


Employers will soon get a better 
idea of where their workers fit into 
the government’s efforts to build up 
military manpower. 

The Defense Department will an- 
nounce a policy of temporary defer- 
ment—possibly as long as six months 

for national guardsmen and re- 
serves whenever there’s “reasonable 
claim” that they are key men in es- 
sential war industries. 

To guide the Armed Services in ad- 
ministering this policy, the Commerce 
and Labor Departments will issue 
lists of occupations considered eligible 
for deferment. 


for squareness and parallelism. About 
0.047 inch in depth of stock is re- 
moved. Locating pins on the case 
flange fit into recesses in the platen 
of the machine to insure proper cen- 
tering. A single hand-operated lever 
on the control side of the machine 
actuates a series of four dogs on each 
side. They grip the casting flange, 
holding it firmly against the platen 
surface. The machine is a 15-ton, 90- 
inch stroke Colonial horizontal broach- 
ing machine. Continental Motors is 
making the engines that Cadillac will 
use in the tanks it will build 


Navy Kept the Powder D:y 


It reconditions ammunition «|| 
the time or replaces it with 
newer types 


IT WASN’T LONG after the Presi- 
dent ordered U. S. forces to meet 
the Communists charging across the 
38th parallel that ships were standing 
along the dock of U. S. Naval coastal 
ammunition depots and overseas bas: 
to take aboard bombs, rockets, proj- 
ectiles and cartridges needed by ships 
and planes of the fleet. 

There was @ simple explanation: 
An ammunition surveillance program 
put into effect by Navy’s Ordnance 
Bureau in 1945 had kept large stocks 
of World War II ammunition in readi- 
ness for just such an emergency. 
Even though limited by the military 
budget and the priorities given for 
research and development of new 
weapons, Naval Ordnance used a good 
deal of available funds to keep about 
$2.5 billion worth of reserve am- 
munition in serviceable condition. 

Perishable Bullets The Navy 
points out that ammunition is perish- 
able. But it confesses that the rate 
and extent of deterioration is not 
known for all types of ammunition 
for varying reasons: Manufacturing 
differences, previous handling, advers« 
stowage, etc. So, the Navy set up 
quality control laboratories at a num- 
ber of ammunition dumps where am- 
munition returned from the fleet and 
stocks stored at the depots could be 
analyzed quickly. 

The modern testing methods helped 
Navy Ordnance find out just how 
good hundreds of thousands of tons 
of ammunition really were. Thi 
sampling of only a fraction of 1 pe! 
cent of the material under surveil- 
lance gives the Navy the cope on thé 
condition of the ammunition at any 
specific time, the remaining useful 
storage life of the material and th 
proper time to repair specific defect- 
ive items. 

Defense in Depth, Too—Recondi- 
tioning of ammunition is going on al! 
the time at all active Naval ammu- 
nition depots, located on the East and 
West Coasts and at several inland 
areas. The reconditioning varies from 
minor inspection and cleaning to com- 
plete breakdown and reassembly. De- 
fective components like fuses, prim- 
ers, cartridge cases, wads and ex- 
plosive fillers are replaced. 

Almost 500,000 tons of ammunition 
have been reconditioned annually 
since the end of the last big war—and 
at a cost of about 3 per cent of the 
replacement value of the items thal 
make up the fire power of the flee! 
Obsolescent ammunition is being '¢- 
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pi.ced as rapidly as possible with 
newer types to keep pace with the 
more advanced weapons developed 
since World War II, particularly for 
air defense and antisubmarine war- 
fare. 


Continuous Casting for U.K. 


The Goss process is based on 
experimental work at an Ohio 
steel plant 


NORMAN P. GOSS, Cleveland, has 
granted rights to build and operate 
the Goss continuous casting machine 
to an unidentified British steel pro- 
ducer. The British company will grant 
licenses in some foreign countries, in- 
cluding Australia and India. 

The British company will build a 
{ x 16-inch mold, 5 feet long, capable 
of casting 1000 lb a minute. This ma- 
chine is based on experimental work 
at an Ohio steel plant. Many trials 
were made before the process for 
casting slab ingots Was developed suc- 
cessfully. Slabs with nearly perfect 
surfaces were cast. Inner structure 
was fine-grained, dense and solid. 

Die In Short Sections—Several pat- 
ents have been granted covering this 
development. For example, patent 
22,510,100 provides a die composed 
of short sections supported in a way 
to prevent distortion of the sections, 
maintain exact alignment and sub- 
stantial constancy of mold _ section, 
even though the mold is undergoing 
continual shock from a thermal stand- 
point. The mold also can be intern- 
ally lubricated in several ways, even 
though the slab is moving through 
the mold. Other patents are pending, 

While the patents cover round, 
square, and rectangular sections, ex- 
periments showed that all pouring 
problems are eliminated when casting 
large slab sections for strip, plate, 
and the like, using only conventional 
pouring means. For instance, a mold 
{ x 25 inches and 6 feet long, can 
cast slabs in excess of 1 ton per min- 
ute, 

Eyed by U. S. Producers—Because 
of this feature, several prominent 
American steel companies have ex- 
pressed interest in the Goss process. 
They believe the process is feasible 
In connection with electric furnaces 
erected near adequate steel scrap sup- 
plies and close to consumers’ plants. 
The method also affords a wide range 
of steel tonnage at a low conversion 
cost 

While the method of continuous 
casting would eliminate the blooming 
mill and its associated equipment, 
‘ontinuous casting methods were not 
lirected to this end, but to provide 
the steel industry with a cast struc- 
‘ure of greater uniformity, improved 
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IN ANY KIND OF WEATHER: 
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The F-94, all-weather jet fighter plane is shown 


as it takes to the air from Van Nuys, Calif. F-94's are capable of tracking down 


enemy aircraft by use of radar located in the plastic nose. 
radar operator is located in the rear cockpit. 
a radically designed version of the F-80 Shooting Star. 


Besides the pilot a 
Built by Lockheed, the F-94 is 
It is powered by an 


Allison J-35 engine. Afterburning considerably boosts the power of the engine 


surface, and increased yield. This 
would all be reflected in lower pro- 
duction costs, and an improved prod- 
uct going to the consumer. 

The Goss process was described in 
STEEL, March 6, 1944. However 
important improvements have been 
made since. Mr. Goss is president of 
the Mayfield Research Corp., 1191 
SOM Center Rd., Cleveland 24. 


Machine Tool Sales Soar 


THE MACHINE TOOL business is 
sharing in the wave of civilian buy- 
ing touched off by the Korean war. 

Indicative of this upturn in ma- 
chine tool activity is the last-minute 
cancellation of nearly 10 per cent of 
the reservations that had been made 
for the five-day machine tool sales 
conference last week at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

David Ayr, president, National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, 
explained that this sudden rise in 
machine tool business activity is due 
only indirectly to the Korean war, 
the buying being much in the nature 
of the war-scare buying that has hit 
other markets. War orders, though, 
will come eventually, he believes. 

Another One Coming—The confer- 
ence at Ithaca was the third in an 
annual series of sales’ refresher 
courses launched in 1948 by the Sales 
& Service Committees of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association 
and the American Machine Tool Dis- 
tributors Association. The second 
section of this 1950 conference will 
be held at Purdue University, Aug. 
21-25. 

Among suggestions on how to sell 
was this one by Thomas R. Rudel, 
president, Rudel Machinery Co., who 


is a proponent of what he calls “the 
good, old-fashioned technique of free- 
hand sketching’: Practice sketch- 
ing upside down so you can face the 
prospect and have the sketch ma- 
terialize in an upright position for 
him. 


” 


“Dear Sir:” Other sales aids get- 
ting attention at the conference in- 
cluded correspondence. With letters 
comprising 80 to 90 per cent of the 
activity of machine tool sales de- 
partments it is necessary to make 
them interesting as well as accurate 
and concise, Dr. Charles Rehor, West- 
ern Reserve University, emphasized. 


A man might have all the material 
sales aids at his disposal and still not 
be a good salesman. So to picture 
what the ideal machine tool salesman 
should be Charles M. Clark, assistant 
to the sales manager, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., said: He is one 
who makes himself so indispensable 
engineeringwice and otherwise to his 
customers that they come to regard 
him as an unofficial member of their 
own production and tool engineering 
Staffs. “You can achieve this,” Mr. 
Clark explained, “only by building 
confidence through constant helpful 
contact with customers and by men- 
tally sitting on their side of the 
table.”’ 


Wire Mill Planned for Texas 


A steel and zinc wire mill is to be 
established in the northern Texas 
town of Sherman by C. H. Roman of 
Pekin, Ill., and his brother, Herbert 
E. Roman, of Worcester, Mass. 

They will call their firm the Sher- 
man Steel & Wire Co., and expect to 
have their mill operating in 60 to 90 
days. 
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Atlas Engine Sold 


Firm's diesel manufacture will 
be moved to Springfield, O. Na- 
tional will broaden its line 


NATIONAL SUPPLY Co., Pittsburgh, 
bought the assets of the engine di- 
vision of Atlas Imperial Diesel En- 
gine Co., Oakland, Calif. The pur- 
chase includes the name, trademarks, 
patents, certain machinery and equip- 
ment and the inventories throughout 
the United States and Canada from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to Halifax, N. S. 
and from Ketchikan, Alaska, to 
Houston. 

National Supply long has been a 
manufacturer of diesel and gas en- 
gines at its Superior Engine Division, 
Springfield, O. It is to there that 
production of Atlas Imperial engines 
and service parts will be transferred 
as rapidly as possible. 

National Supply, large manufac- 
turer and distributor of oil field ma- 
chinery and equipment, will thus 
broaden its horsepower range of 
diesels. Atlas diesels range from 5 
to 1000 horsepower; Superior engines 
range from 230 to 1600 horsepower. 
Atlas history dates back to 1905. 


Armco Expanding in Zanesville 


Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O., 
will spend about $1.5 million to mod- 
ernize and expand its Zanesville, O., 
plant. Charles R. Hook, company 
chairman, says engineers finished the 
plans. Construction work will be 
completed within the year. 

Mr. Hook estimates that 100 new 
permanent jobs will be created at 
Zanesville where the demand for elec- 
trical steel was more than the plant 
could produce. Capacity will be ex- 
panded by the new construction. 


New Lincoln-Mercury Plant 


Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford 
shortly will begin construction of a 
new assembly plant on a 179-acre site 
west of Wayne, Mich. It will have a 
production capacity of 640 cars a day 
and employ about 3000. It will house 
all Lincoln assembly operations now 
carried out at the Lincoln plant in 
Detroit, and those of the Mercury as- 
sembly line at the Ford Rouge plant. 
The unit is the fourth to be built by 
the division in a three-year period 
and will serve the central sales region. 


Dravo Expands Wilmington Yard 


Dravo Corp. expanded its Wilming- 
ton, Del., shipyard on the Christina 
river when it added a floating dry- 
dock. The company says the new 
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NO BOMBING AFTERMATH: 


Instead workmen shown here are dismantling 
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the No. 15 coke oven battery at U. S. Steel’s world’s largest steel mill in Gary, 

Ind., operated by Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. This work is part of the regularly 

scheduled modernization and improvement program carried on annually by 

U. S. Steel from coast to coast. A new battery of 77 coke ovens will replace 
No. 13 as well as No. 15 


steel dock will enable faster, more 
complete repair and maintenance of 
various types of hulls, chiefly scows, 
barges and lighters. 

The drydock was previously owned 
and operated by the U. S. Navy. Each 
outrigger is 105 feet long overall and 
43 feet wide inside. Wing walls are 
17 feet high. Dravo has operated its 
Wilmington yard since 1926. In the 
last three years the company has 
given limited repair service to East 
Coast operators. 


More Steel at Youngstown 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. will 
sharply increase its iron and steel 
capacity at its Youngstown plant. It 
plans to increase the size of its 15 
open hearths and will install two new 
turbo blowers for its six blast fur- 
naces, increasing iron output from 
them by 800 tons daily. 

American Bridge Co. was given a 
contract for erecting the _ turbo- 
blowers and is starting work this 
week. Work will require about 10 
months. Two old boiler houses are 
being razed to make way for the 
new equipment. 


Carter Gets Corsicana Plant 


Carter Products Corp. acquired a 
new plant in Corsicana, Tex., for 
production of Carlon flexible plastic 
pipe. Brigham Britton, company 
president, says the plant is scheduled 
to start operations within the next 
30 days. Plant’s production will be 


utilized to supply plastic pipe de- 
mands in Texas and the _ entir 
southwest area of the United States 


Republic To Enlarge Open Hearth 


Republic Steel Corp. will enlarg: 
an open-hearth furnace at its Buffal 
district steel plant to gain an addi- 
tional 100 tons per heat. 

Right now the Buffalo plant has 
four 200-ton and five 100-ton fur- 
naces. The furnace to be enlarged is 
one of the latter. The reconstruc- 
tion of the furnace will provide an 
estimated annual increase of 60,000 
tons of steel. 


Monarch Approves Additions 


Directors of Monarch Machine Too! 
Co., Sidney, O., approved immediat 
additions to plant and equipment 
aggregating $500,000. 

“The expansion,” Jerome A. Rater- 
man, president, says, “represents 4 
decision on our part to increase our 
capacity immediately in order to b 
prepared for future production re- 
quirements. Current orders, which 
represent in the main modernization 
programs long delayed but now uwI- 
gently being pushed toward com- 
pletion, have already raised our back- 
log to a level five times that of Jan. 
1, and the highest point since 1949: 
What we may be expected to produce 
on behalf of military preparedness 3s 
thus far purely a matter of col 
jecture.” 

The program involves the rep!ace 
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ment of 30,000 square feet of old 
plant structure with new, plus the 
construction of 12,000 square feet of 
plant area for the rearrangement 
and improvement of present man- 
ufacturing processes, 

It is the eighth expansion to be 
made in the Monarch plant since 1940. 


Republic May Install Big Blower 


Proposed installation of a 125,000 
cubic foot per minute turbo blower 
at the Cleveland No. 5 blast furnace 
was announced by Republic Steel 
Corp. 

The blower will be the third of such 
size installed on furnaces operated by 
Republic. These blowers are nearly 
50 per cent larger in capacity than 
those commonly employed in regular 
blast furnace practice and permit the 
operation of furnaces by the so-called 
“high top pressure” method. By this 
operation increased tonnages of pig 
iron may be produced more efficiently 
and with less coke consumption. 


The Cleveland No. 5 furnace was 
built by Republic for the United 
States government during World War 
I, It has been operated by lease or 
sublease by Republic since. 


... And No Sunday Drivers 


One of the airlines’ knottiest prob- 
lems has been the transporting of 
passengers through the traffic snarls 
of downtown areas and out to the 
airports. Now Los Angeles Airways 
Inc, Los Angeles, thinks it has the 
problem licked. It plans to build a 
network of rooftop passenger heli- 
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copter ports southern 


California. 


throughout 


Clarence M. Belinn, president, says 
the heliports will bring the downtown 
area of Los Angeles within minutes 
of all suburban areas by passenger- 
carrying helicopters. Los Angeles 
Airways is no slouch at helicopter 
service: Since 1947 it has carried 
over 8 million pounds of mail between 
California cities. About 6 million 
pounds were carried in 170,000 land- 
ings and takeoffs from the rooftop of 
the Los Angeles terminal postoffice. 

The first passenger terminal will be 
atop the 12-story Pacific Mutual Life 
building in downtown Los Angeles, It 
will be known as Pacific Mutual 
Downtown Heliport. Its opening is 
expected to coincide with the delivery 
of new 12 to 20-passenger, 125-mile- 
per-hour helicopters now on the draft- 
ing boards. 


Refrigerator Plant Doing Well 


Deepfreeze Appliance Division of 
Motor Products Corp. reports rapid 
progress of its new refrigerator plant 
being erected on the Skokie highway 
at North Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Co. is designer and builder 
of the 236,000-square foot, single- 
story, flat-roofed structure, sched- 
uled for completion by Dec. 1. One 
unusual feature of the plant, designed 
for highly flexible, straight-line pro- 
duction, will be the location of dry- 
ing ovens overhead on the roof where 
they will rest directly on the regular 
building trusses. The arrangement 
will increase available floor space for 
other operations by as much as 10,000 
square feet. 


PHILIP D. ARMOUR JR. CAN GET TO WORK EARLY 
. . . he beats the traffic snarl in downtown Chicago 


National Moves Operations 


National Steel Products Co. trans- 
ferred all operations to its new com- 
bined warehouse and plant building 
on a 10-acre site in the industrial dis- 
trict of Houston, N. A. Fitch, vice 
president and general manager, says. 
National Steel Products Co. is a 
subsidiary of National Steel Corp. 

The new plant consists of three 
large Quonset buildings which were 
fabricated by Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., also a division of National 
Steel Corp. The principal building 
is 450 x 520 feet and has a floor area 
of 230,000 square feet—approximately 
five acres under one roof. This build- 
ing contains the warehouse and also 
facilities for the manufacture of 
down-spouts, gutters, and other roof- 
ing materials and _ rain-carrying 
equipment. 


New Alloy To Be Unveiled 


A major steel producer will soon 
unveil a new heat-treated low carbon, 
multiple alloy steel, combining high 
strength with ductility and toughness 
even at subzero temperatures. 

The alloy is especially suited for 
fabrication where welding or gas cut- 
ting is involved requiring no special 
preheating or postheating treatments. 
It is produced primarily in plate form 
in thicknesses up to 6 inches, although 
it may also be furnished as bars or 
forgings. 

The high yield strength achieved is 
about three times that for straight 
carbon steels and double that of 
low-alloy high-strength grades. The 
alloy offers cost saving advantages 
through reduction in dead weight for 
such applications as earth-moving and 
coal mining equipment, pressure ves- 
sels and welded members’ where 
toughness under stressed conditions 
is necessary. The price of the new 
alloy exceeds that of high-strength 
low-alloy steels, but is well under 
that of stainless. 


Fewer Nails for California Homes 


California’s housing boom, which 
showed no signs of abating because 
of tighter credit controls, is begin- 
ning to run into shortages reminiscent 
of the last war. Although scarcities 
are spotty and vary from area to 
area, indications are they’ll become 
worse unless home building begins to 
be curtailed soon. Competition for 
materials from armament and other 
wartime industries are expected to 
hit harder within a short time. 

The Home _ Builders Council of 
California says principal shortages 
are in nails and in plasterboard. 
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Windows of Washington » « ¢ vec venorse 


Commerce has chosen committees—in blueprint—to handle 
the job of allocations. Labor and Agriculture are readying 
plans. Everything now waits for Congress’ action 


ALTHOUGH an allocations or pri- 
orities program is still in the incuba- 
tion stage and it isn’t possible yet to 
say just what will be hatched, one 
thing is certain: The White House 
will move fast in putting to work 
whatever powers it gets. 

An administration spokesman told 
STEEL: “We will move immediately 
to set up policies governing the dis- 
tribution of critical and strategic ma- 
terials. Just as soon as possible 
for instance—-we will act to clarify 
the steel supply situation. 

“In the meantime steel consumers 
will be well advised to exercise re- 
straint. After Congress has acted, it 
should take only a few weeks to set 
up a distribution blueprint and let 
consumers know where they stand on 
supplies for the rest of the year.” 

Slight Disturbance—The spokesman 
was not prepared to discuss the ex- 
tent of market disturbances that may 
result from application of priorities 
and allocations. The expectation is 
that: On the basis of present mili- 
tary requirements, the disturbance 
may be slight. The tonnage to be 
taken from the free market under 
priorities should not be so great as 
to work any great hardships on ci- 
villian consumers. 

But an accurate assessment will 
have to wait on the planning of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and until the 
whole requirements situation has been 
thrashed out with the steel industry. 

The Heart of the Matter—-While 
waiting for Congress to determine 
how controls will be formulated gov- 
ernment departments and agencies 
are readying their plans: Commerce 
for industry, Labor for manpower, 
Agriculture for food, etc. 

The heart of the Commerce De- 
partment’s plan to apply emergency 
powers to industry is in the industry 
committee system. Policy decisions 
would be reached only after thorough 
discussion with the industries in- 
volved. Representatives of the in- 
dustries would be called in to carry 
out the policies. To the largest ex- 
tent possible, co-operative rather than 
mandatory procedure would be em- 
ployed. 

Blueprint of a Committee—Com- 
merce already has determined mem- 
bership to committees in critical in- 
dustries. The creation and makeup 
of these committees will be an- 
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nounced as soon as the President gets 
and signs the emergency powers act 
now shaping up. The committees 
that have been placed in the blue- 
print—complete with names of com- 
panies and individuals—are concerned 
with basic materials, particularly 
steel. 

Later on, as the needs arise, sim- 
ilar committees will be set up for the 
machine tool industry and other seg- 
ments of metalworking. 

How It Shapes Up—Here’s what 
the steel setup probably will look 
like: 

It might embrace a committee 
of presidents of steel companies to 
confer with Secretary Sawyer on top 
policy matters. Right under that will 
be a top working-level group of steel 
executives to work with H. B. McCoy, 
director of the Office of Industry & 
Commerce. Under it will come many 
product committees to work out pri- 
orities and allocations programs. 

So far administration plans are to 
create committees to work exclusive- 
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STILL THE MOTHER OF INVENTION: 
When the first Willys universal Jeep 
was unveiled July 19, 1945, at Charles 
Sorenson’s farm just over the Michigan 
line from Toledo, the company proud- 
ly listed 25 agricultural and 17 indus- 
trial and general jobs that the Jeep 
could do. A month later the list of 
uses had doubled. New uses are de- 
vised every day, some by Willys, some 
by Jeep owners. Witness this latest 
adaptation of a Jeep for a job: It is 


ly on priorities and allocations nat. 


ters. If Congress provides price con. 
trol authority, further study wil! pb 
in order to carry out that manda 


No Coal Controls Needed 


The National Security Resources 
Board has no plans for coal controls 
says American Coal Sales Associa. 
tion. 

If, as and when any contro! oj 
coal distribution or price is required 
and can be legally accomplished, th 
association thinks such control wil! 
be handled by the Interior Depart. 
ment, “There is absolutely no need 
for any kind of controls of the coa! 
industry for the present,’’ says th 
group. 

The National Coal Association says 
the bituminous industry has its plants 
and facilities ready now to produc 
all the coal needed. 


Be Careful with Beryllium! 


Used principally in producin 
strong, heat-treatable copper-bas 
alloys for electrical contacts, clips 
small springs and other metalli 
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the “Harvey Special.” It was created 
because of the necessity for quickly 
loading and unloading C-47 cargo 
carriers now “airlifting’” supplies for 
United Nations forces in South Kore. 
The scene is at a 5th Air Force in- 
stallation in Japan. The Jeep got its 
name from Marvin Harvey, executive 
officer of the base. The oddly shape¢ 
mobile platform has already shown its 
worth. Gl ingenuity planned and de- 

signed the Special 
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7 part beryllium first became indus- 
f trially important in the last war. 
Bery liosis, or beryllium poisoning 
wasn t recognized as a serious occu- 
pat 1al hazard, though, until doctors 
discovered that war plant workers 
' handling the metal sometimes devel- 
F oped toxic reactions in the lungs and 
' skin. Now the Bureau of Mines has 
' eome out with a publication review- 
| ing the industrial health hazards that 

come from handling beryllium and 
its compounds. 

Cases of berylliosis have been re- 
ported most frequently in processing 
plants, but the hazard is also pres- 
ent in varied occupations: Fluorescent 
lamp manufacture, laboratory re- 
search preparation of lamp phosphors, 
' manufacture of ceramics with the met- 
' al or its alloys and in the atomic ener- 
| gy industry. Every once in a while the 
disease strikes persons living in the 
| vicinity of beryllium-producing plants. 
} Emphasis must be placed on pre- 
» vention because medical science hasn’t 
yet developed a specific treatment for 

berylliosis. 
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A free copy of Information Circular 
| 7574, “Review of Literature on Health 
'Hazards of Beryllium and Its Com- 

pounds,” may be obtained through the 
' Publications Distribution Section of 
‘the Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
f Pittsburgh 13. 


‘Tools of War: Rubber, Copper 


Eight members of Congress, spear- 
headed by Rep. Earl T. Wagner 
(Dem., O.), appealed to the Presi- 
dent for a directive to the State De- 
partment to get full British support 
for United Nations and United States 
policy in Asia, 

In the letter to the President, the 
members of Congress charged Britain 
with continuing to permit exports of 
rubber, copper, lead, tin and machin- 
ery to Communist China. The letter 
described the commodities as “tools 
of war that, eventually may become 
weapons to kill American youths.” 


Aircraft Employment 


Aircraft manufacturing—before the 
the Korean conflict it was primarily 
a defense industry — maintained a 
Stable employment level in the first 
five months of 1950. The number of 
Production workers averaged 123,100, 
@ 3 per cent decline from the aver- 
age of 127,300 in the like period of 
1949, 

How come the decline? The Bu- 
teau of Labor Statistics says: Spend- 
ing by the Armed Forces for military 
aircraft in fiscal 1949-50 was lessened. 
here was a lull in introduction of 
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new models. The demand for civilian 
aircraft kept going down, 

Chief influence on the trend of 
employment in the postwar period 
was the level of spending for military 
aircraft. As defense spending went 
up, employment did, too. The number 
of production workers rose from 104,- 
000 in July, 1947, to a peacetime peak 
of 130,000 in July, 1949. 

There’s a slight hitch to total in- 
dustry estimates of employment, 
though: They tend to hide different 
regional trends. The trends come 
from the concentration of the indus- 
try in a few large companies that 








Helping Hand-Out 


ALL THE WORLD loves a 
giver, and part of the world 
about 2000 per month—writes to 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Co- 
operation administrator; some 
of the world asks to share in 
American largess. 

Some of the letters come from 
American businessmen, educa- 
tors, students, heads of cultural 
organizations and just ordinary 
citizens asking for information. 
Several though, appear persis- 
tently from an Italian who says 
he thought of the Marshall Plan 
first but is willing to settle for 
10 per cent of the aid received 
by Italy. 

One correspondent, believing 
Mr. Hoffman liked careful plan- 
ing asked for a baby bed. He 
was going to be married. Other 
requests: Babby buggies, pre- 
fabricated homes, statues, re- 
imbursement for stolen inven- 
tions, casual loans for a few 
thousand. 











specialize in producing particular 
models and depend on a single cus- 
tomer—Uncle Sam, So, large orders 
for any or several models of aircraft 
in any one period may show different 
regional trends. 


Navy Orders New Helicopter 


The Navy ordered a small number 
of a new liaison type helicopters that 
will carry a pilot and three passen- 
gers. It can readily be converted into 
an aerial ambulance for two strecher 
patients and a medical attendant. 

The new helicopter, designated 
HOK-1 will be built by Kaman Air- 
craft Corp., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Kaman won a Navy-sponsored design 
competition for that type.of helicopter. 
It has twin intermeshing rotors; the 
pitch of the rotor blades is changed 
by a small servo-control. A single en- 





gine will drive both rotor blades. The 
HOK-1 will have a gross weight of 
3500 pounds. 


More Aviation Fuel On Tap 


Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chap- 
man advised petroleum refiners who 
are operating aviation alkylate plants 
to operate at full capacity to assure 
an adequate supply of high octane 
aviation fuel for military use. 

He also urged refiners who are 
currently blending grade 115/145 
avgas to try to increase output by 
buying additional alkylate. The secre- 
tary wants refiners who blend avia- 
tio alkylate in engine gasoline to look 
for other substitute blending stocks 
that they’ll need to keep up their 
stocks of automobile gas. 


Small Business Shares in ECA Aid 


An Office of Small Business study 
shows manufacturing firms employ- 
ing less than 500 persons got $44 mil- 
lion in direct ECA payments or 20 
per cent of all payments to manufac- 
turers within a selected four-month 
period, April-May and November-De- 
cember, 1949. 

Of the $823 million of ECA pay- 
ments to American suppliers, 71 per 
cent went to non-manufacturing con- 
cerns, 27 per cent to manufacturers 
and 3 per cent to unclassified com- 
panies. 

Among the commodities of which 
small business got a favorable slice 
were zinc and zinc products, 29 per- 
cent; machine tools, 22 per cent; 
special industrial, office and miscel- 
laneous machinery, 21 per cent; and 
construction and mining equipment, 
20 per cent. 

Only small proportions of pay- 
ments went to small firms in these 
lines: Agricultural equipment (ex- 
cept tractors); iron and steel mill 
materials and products; copper and 
copper products; lubes, greases and 
other liquid petroleum products; mo- 
tor vehicles engines and parts; and 
wheeled agricultural tractors. 


‘Trade With France’ Directory 


The Office of Small Business re- 
leased a booklet, “Trade with France 

A Businessman’s Directory,” that 
should be valuable to every American 
supplier trading or contemplating 
trade with France. The booklet was 
prepared by the ECA Special Mission 
to France. 

If you want a copy, write to any of 
the field offices of the U. S. Com- 
merce Department or to ECA’s Of- 
fice of Information, 800 Connecticut 
Ave. N. W., Washington. 
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Europe Looks To First U. $. World Fair 


Foreign countries hope the Chicago show will help close 
the dollar gap already narrowed by increased American 


purchasing overseas 


EUROPEAN nations hope the first 
U. S. International Trade Fair at Chi- 
cago Aug. 7-20 will help close the 
dollar gap that has already been nar- 
rowed by increased American buying 
abroad. U. S. purchases of steel and 
machinery in Europe have been 
spurred by the Korean war. 

France, Germany, United Kingdom, 
Italy, Sweden, Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, Belgium, Greece, Austria, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Turkey and the Saar 
are among the 40 nations that are 
taking 190,000 square feet of space 
at the Navy Pier and other Chicago 
exhibition halls. 

Fish for Sales—Nearly 1300 ex- 
hibitors from those countries. will 
attempt to lure American buyers for 
foreign-made toys, recreational equip- 
ment, home appliances, musical in- 
struments, farm equipment, autos and 
other transportation equipment, ma- 
chine tools, general and special indus- 
trial machinery, electrical goods, 
scientific apparatus and plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment, 

The Chicago fair is privately spon- 
sored, although it has federal, state 
and municipal support. President of 
the sponsoring group, First United 
States International Trade Fair Inc. 
is I. S. Anoff, president of Albert 
Pick Co. Inc. The fair’s executive 
director of foreign affairs is Dr. 
Jacques Kunstenaar, on leave of ab- 
sence from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Old Grandad — Historically, the 
forerunner of the modern interna- 
tional sample fair is probably the 
Leipzig, Germany, Fair which con- 
verted its medieval trading market 
into the first modern international 
trade fair in Europe—a market place 
where samples of goods were exhibit- 
ed to wholesale buyers instead of 
wares that could be taken home im- 
mediately by the consumer. 

Between the two World Wars, at 
least 30 fairs were successfully estab- 
lished in Europe. The post World 
War II revival has been phenomenal. 
The Netherlands Fair at Utrecht, for 
example, now occupies more than 
twice as much exhibit space as did 
the last fair before the war in 1939. 

Off to the Fair—Five big Western 
European fairs are at Utrecht; Brus- 
sels, Belgium; Milan, Italy; and Paris 
and Lyon, France. More than 32,000 
exhibitors displayed at those five 
shows in 1950; more than 28,000 in 
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1949 and nearly 26,000 in 1948. At 
Utrecht, Brussels and Milan, 1,262 
U. S. firms exhibited in 1950, 1,078 
in 1949 and 938 in 1948. 


Ruhr Flooded with Orders 


Ruhr steel producers are being 
flooded with orders from the U. S., 
Latin America, Australia, India and 
Pakistan. Exports are 40 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of the 
year. 

The quoted German steel export 
prices are: Steel bars, $62 to $63 
per metric ton; structurals $63 to $64; 
heavy plates $72 to $73; wire rods 
$70 to $72; ship plate $80 to $82; 
galvanized wire $110; wire nails $90. 
A general increase in -steel prices 
may come shortly. 

Ceiling prices for tin were abolished 
last May, and controls on copper, lead 
and zinc will disappear soon. Ger- 
many has even started to export non- 
ferrous metals to the U. S.; 677 
tons of lead, 7326 tons of aluminum 
and 1501 tons of copper were shipped 
recently. 

High German production is being 
jeopardized by the threat of wide- 
spread strikes. The unions have a 
demand of “codetermination” where- 


by they want representation 0) | 


boards of directors in all corporat ions 


They want half the seats, to be heli 
by appointees named by tne central 
union, not the local group. En. 
ployers, of course, won’t accept that 


arrangement. 


France Supports Freer Trade 


The French government is giving 


more support to a free trade policy 


The liberalized attitude has thus fa; 


borne fruit chiefly in soft currenc; 
countries. 


Trade with the U. S. has increase; 
because of scare buying. The Frenc} 


steel industry is straining to produc 
every possible ton of ingot and is noy 


turning the metal out at the rate o 


about 800,000 tons a month. 
French metalworking companies a: 
turning more to arms manufacture, 


The Saar Cashes in 


The Saar, now closely tied in wit 
the French economy, is cashing in on 
the industrial boom in Westem 
Europe. Devastated during World I 
and hard hit by the mild European 
recession of 1949 and early 1950, the 
area is now reviving and this year 
may surpass the record prewar yea! 
of 1938. That year output was li: 
million net tons of coal, 2.6 million 
tons of pig iron, 2.8 million tons of in. 
got steel and 2.3 million tons of rolled 
steel products. 

At the outbreak of the war, thi 
Saar iron and steel industry consist 


Wide Worl 


SHARP UPTURN: A woman worker feeds finished razor blades into a packin 

machine at a razor blade factory in Solingen, Germany, heart of the country’ 

cutlery industry now experiencing a revival. The roll in the foreground be 
the wax paper that is used to wrap individual blades 
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2° blast furnaces with another 
6 batteries of 
coke ovens, 20 basic steel furnaces, 
16 acid furnaces, 7 biooming mills and 
42 rolling mills of different types. The 
coal industry had 18 mines. All the 
works today are controlled by French 
companies or by Luxemburg firms in 
which the French have a substantial 
interest. 

EKighteen of the 30 blast furnaces 
are now in operation. Three wire 
mills, two tube mills and a plant mak- 
ing cold-rolled bands are operating. 


of 


|The territory has some 60 other 
' plants to fabricate machinery and 


structural steel. All 18 of the coal 
mines are back in production. The 
area has an estimated 9 billion tons 
of coal in reserve. 


The revival of the Saar industries 


has given work to 158,575 people. The 
' coal mines alone give work to 67,118, 
| and the iron and steel works employ 
; 28,200. 
 minent, the Social Democratic Syndi- 
» cate and the Christian Popular Syn- 
' dicate. About 8 per cent of the popu- 
' lation is Communist and they have 


Two labor unions are pro- 


only two representatives in the Saar 
parliament of 50 deputies. No strikes 


' have occurred in the territory since 
; it was economically joined to France. 


| U.K. Tractor Seeks U.S. Markets 


Britain will enter world markets 
soon with its first heavy track-type 


| tractor for industrial and earth mov- 


ing work to compete with American 
machines. Nearly $3 million has been 
spent already on developments. Full 
production will begin in January, 
1952, with an output of about 500 
a year. 

The 15-ton unit will be assembled 
by Vickers-Armstrorg Ltd. and will 
use a Rolls-Royce diesel engine of 
about 180 hp. 

British steel exports continue to 
climb. In the first five months of 
this year, they totaled 1,341,660 net 
tons, compared with 1,089,863 tons 
in the same period last year. 

The Union of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Iran are the three best 
customers for British steel. Aus- 
tralia has doubled her purchases in 
the last 12 months. Canada’s buying 
in Britain is expected to increase be- 
Cause of the tight supply situation 
in the U. S. 

Total steel output in Great Britain 
in the first half was 9,306,000 tons, 
an alltime high. The second-half pro- 
duction is not likely to be quite so 
high because of vacations in July 
and August. Domestic steel supplies 
are as tight as ever; sheets are par- 
ticularly difficult to get. 


Stampers Talk Mobilization 


The problems they'll be up 
against will be discussed at 
their annual meeting 


DEMANDS made on metal stampers 
in a period of mobilization will be one 
of the major topics discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Pressed Metal 
Institute, national association of 
metal stampers, Sept. 11-17. The 
convention will leave Montreal for a 
boat trip up the St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay rivers and will make a 
three-day stopover at Hotel Tadous- 
sac where the two rivers meet in 
Quebec. 

There will be no speakers and no 
speeches at the convention. Instead 


——Blame It on Stalin—— 


THE 1950 Metal Show, to be 
held in Chicago Oct. 23-27, is 
shifting gears because of the 
Korean war. Instead of em- 
phasizing economies in produc- 
tion as originally planned, the 
show will emphasize plans, ma- 
terials and equipment for high 
production. 

The congress and exposition is 
sponsored by American Society 
for Metals. The congress, cover- 
ing the technica] developments 
in metals, both ferrous and non- 
ferrous, will be held in scores of 
meetings, lectures, forums and 
seminars in Chicago hotels. The 
International Amphitheatre will 
be the scene of the exposition, 
devoted to more than 350 oper- 
ating and nonoperating displays 
of materials, processes, equip- 
ment and services. 











a continuous series of committee 
meetings on the boat and at the 
hotel has been planned. Each will 
be concerned with problems resulting 
from current national and interna- 
tional conditions. 

Emphasis will be placed on the 
completion of plans for mobilizing 
the facilities of the industry and for 
establishing basic manpower require- 
ments and training schedules. PMI 
member companies from more than 
a dozen states and all of the big 
stamping centers will attend the 
meeting. Companies in the stamp- 
ing industry that are interested are 
invited to make reservations for the 
meeting. 

Woodard G. Jeschke, president of 
Res Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, as presi- 
dent of PMI, will preside at the an- 
nual membership meeting. Among 


committee chairmen who will direct 
planning sessions are: Howard Wolf, 
assistant to the president of Mullins 
Mfg. Co., Salem, O., chairman of thé 
Industry Mobilization Committee; 
Raymond Peterson, Peterson Engi- 
neering Co., Toledo, O., chairman of 
Technical Research and Standards 
Committee; Ralph Boyll, director of 
labor relations, National Stamping 
Co., Detroit, chairman of Industrial 
Relations Committee; and Wilfred 
Williams, sales manager, Acklin 
Stamping Co., Toledo, chairman of 
Education Committee. 

Further details of the meeting may 
be had from PMI, 13210 Shaker 
Square, Cleveland 20. 


Brown’s Instrumentation Course 


Starting today, an industrial in- 
strumentation training seminar for 
faculty members of engineering col- 
leges and schools will be held for 
two weeks at the Brown Instruments 
School in Philadelphia. 

The school has been conducted bj 
Brown Instruments Division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. for 
the past 14 years. In that period the 
school instructed hundreds of indus- 
trial plant personnel from the U. S. 
and many foreign countries. In the 
last war all branches of the armed 
services sent officers and enlisted 
men to the school for special courses. 


Gray Iron Safety Booklet Out 


“How You Can Work Safely” is the 
title of a safety booklet just pub- 
lished by the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, gray iron industry’s trade 
association. The illustrated 14-page 
booklet is printed in two colors. 
It is intended for distribution to em- 
ployees in any gray iron foundry 
regardless of its working conditions. 

The booklet was prepared by a 
committee of gray iron safety ex- 
perts, chairmanned by George A. 
Riley, supervisor of safety for Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., New York. The 
regular price is 20 cents per copy; 
a moderate charge is added to cover 
imprinting. Publication of the booklet 
is the first step in a broad safety 
program started by the society. Its of- 
fices are in Cleveland. 


AISI Sets Regional Meetings 


American Iron & Steel Institute 
has scheduled four regional meetings 
for this fall: Oct. 11, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh; Oct. 27, Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Nov. 10, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco; and Dec. 1, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 








Eight Detroit foundries are involved in a scuffle with the 


f DETROIT 
/ A LIVELY scuffle developed here in 
' connection with the antitrust suit 
brought by the government against 
‘eight local foundries which furnish 
the bulk of the large castings re- 
’ quired for automotive stamping dies. 


Be eae 


- The plants were accused of price 
% fixing through operation of a local 
| trade association and their officials 
§ had entered a plea of nolo contendere 
' (unwilling to contest). The federal 
a judge levied fines against the com- 
» panies and their officials totaling 
| around $49,000, whereupon the at- 
' torney for the companies released a 
' statement pointing out that his cli- 
» ents had entered their plea with re- 
' luctance, wishing to avoid a trial 
| which might have run three to five 
} weeks and costing $75,000. 
' The Heavy Touch—The statement 
| added that “if the government saw 
' fit to commence proceedings on the 
| purely economic problems of the in- 
dustry, the civil and injunction pro- 
cedures were available, rather than 
- the ridiculous criminal action that 
| has been used. Assuming that the 
| industry has any practices requiring 
' correction, the Justice Department’s 
| young men have used a hacksaw in- 
stead of a scalpel. .. . Cerftainly there 
has been no price fixing in an indus- 
| try of which we constitute less than 
1 per cent of national output.” 

With this, the judge hit the ceiling 
and ordered the clerk of the court to 
refuse to accept any fines. He de- 
clared, “Lawyers can’t come into my 
court and plead nolo contendere and 
then issue statements to the papers 
saying their clients are not guilty.” 

Head of the Justice Department's 
antitrust division said that unless the 
defendants publicly retracted their 
statement, he would ask the judge to 
Set aside the pleas. The foundrymen 
disclaimed any willful collusion on 
prices but added that their business 
is “so highly competitive through 
customer pressure that the claimed 
Similarity of prices is the result of 
vigorous competition.” 

Peace finally reigned when the 
foundrymen's attorney withdrew his 
Statement and the judge relented to 
permit payments of the fines. 

Rugged Business—Casting of large 
automotive dies, in addition to being 


government and the courts over an antitrust suit. Foundry- 
men say tough competition brings similar prices 


a highly competitive business, is a 
highly seasonal one, and the foundries 
in the field often have a pretty rugged 
time of it because of long periods of 
idleness between new model pro- 
grams. There is some machinery 
work to fill in, but here again the 
scramble for available casting busi- 
ness is intense. Some of the big 
stamping dies will run to as much as 
20 or 30 tons in weight. 


— Auto, Truck Output— 


U. S. and Canada 


ee | 
1950 1949 
January 609,882 445,092 
February . 505,593 443,734 
March 610,678 543,711 
April 585,705 569,728 
May 732,161 508,101 
June 897,864 523,689 
Six Months 3,941,883 3,034,055 
July 604,351 
August 678,092 
September 657,073 
October 601,021 
November 474,731 
December 384,318 
Total 6,533,641 


Weekly Estimates 


Week Ended 1950 1949 

July 15 194,073 156,436 
July 22 187,339 160,173 
July 29 194,828 138,727 
Aug. 5 194,828 138,727 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











Ford Expands Personnel Program 


Ford is extending its management 
development program to provide for 
most of its future managerial needs 
from its own personnel. The new 
program is the final step in an over- 
all plan which in addition to provid- 
ing opportunities for greater promo- 
tion within the company, will estab- 
lish analyses and specifications for 
every job in the company and provide 
planned training programs to enab‘e 
employees to improve in their pres- 
ent jobs and qualify for better ones. 

Chance for Advancement—The ex- 
tended program will do three things: 
Assist management personnel in at- 


ie Mat ko 


taining maximum effectiveness in 
their present positions; provide ade- 
quate reserves of management per- 
sonnel by developing qualified men 
for management positions; and make 
the best possible use of each member 
of management in terms of his abil- 
ity, qualifications and potential. 

Previously the company had estab- 
lished pre-foreman training, foreman 
training and production management 
training programs, in addition to ap- 
prenticeship programs in the manu- 
facturing fields. The new program 
will provide further training in the 
production field, beyond the present 
superintendent level, and in nonpro- 
duction staff operations. It will be 
started in the Lincoln-Mercury Divi- 
sion and the central staff finance of- 
fice, then extended to other opera- 
tions. 

Top-Brass Committee—-A manage- 
ment development committee will di- 
rect the program, including Henry 
Ford II, E. R. Breech, executive vice 
president, and John S. Bugas, vice 
president-industrial relations, who 
will be company-wide co-ordinator. 
Also on the directing group will be 
Messrs. Benson Ford, I. A. Duffy, 
vice president - purchasing, Del S. 
Harder, vice president - manufactur- 
ing, H. T. Youngren, vice president- 
engineering, and T. O. Yntema, vice 
president-finance. 

In setting up the program, the first 
step will be to make detailed position 
descriptions of every management 
job. These position descriptions will 
show responsibilities, number and 
types of personnel supervised, neces- 
sary technical operations, types of 
decisions to be made, contacts in and 
out of the company, and correlated 
descriptions of the required personal 
qualifications, including training, edu- 
cation and experience. 

How Are You Doing?—The second 
step will be an individual appraisal of 
the performance of all management 
personnel. This will cover knowl- 
edge of present work, analytical abil- 
ity, judgment, initiative, development 
of personnel and other factors. Com- 
plete management personnel inven- 
tories then will be prepared for each 
operation of the company. They will 
provide information on present and 
future managerial ability available, 
and will show where further develop- 
ment of individuals may be necessary. 
The final step in the program will be 
to establish individual development 
plans for all management personnel. 

Ford is already providing em- 
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ployees with 40,000 hours of class- 
room instruction a month and another 
150,000 hours of on-the-job training. 
The new management program will 
increase these totals substantially. 


Transmission Refinements Mount 


In the manufacturing of automatic 
transmissions there is probably more 
continuous refinement of design and 
improvement of processing techniques 
than in any other single phase of 
metalworking. The explanation is 
twofold: First, the unrelenting pres- 
sure on costs; and second, the fact 
that the devices are relatively new 
and subject to many improvements 
which did not appear obvious while 
still in the blueprint stage. 


Thus in one type of automatic 
transmission, in production for about 
a year, there have been 47 engineer- 
ing changes and they are still com- 
ing through. Simple little things like 
a new method for stamping flat steel 
washers to avoid the necessity for 
grinding their faces will save a few 
cents here and a few there, with the 
end result that unit costs are con- 
stantly moving down. At the same 
time the capital investment required 
for machinery and tools is exceeding 
original estimates, in many cases. If, 
for example, a new type of gear shav- 
ing unit is developed which, with two 
machines, will handle the work for- 
merly done by four, then the old ma- 
chines simply have to go out and the 
new ones be purchased. 


Packard in Red for First Half 


Advanced absorption of new model 
costs and additional tooling and man- 
ufacturing expense chargeable to its 
automatic transmission were major 
factors in a loss of $736,682 in the 
first half of the year for Packard. 
The loss is after estimated income 
tax carryback, and compared with 
net income of nearly $4.8 million in 
the like period a year ago. 

In his half-year financial report, 
Hugh J. Ferry, president, points out 
that it requires considerable time to 
perfect and manufacture in quantity 
a device as entirely new as the Ultra- 
matic transmission and thus, had the 
company not been limited in produc- 
tion of the unit, or had it deferred 
absorbing a considerable portion of 
tooling and engineering expense for 
both the transmission and the new 
models now on the assembly line, the 
company would have been in the 
black for the first six months. 


Profitable operations are expected 
by the fourth quarter, barring gov- 
ernment restrictions or other develop- 
ments beyond the company’s control. 
Working capital at the end of June 
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was well over $43 million, compared 
with $44.6 million at the end of 
March. 


New Way To Get Rid of Carbon 


A new idea in automotive service 
equipment has been perfected by the 
engineering and service departments 
of Oldsmobile, providing a quick and 
inexpensive method of removing car- 
bon deposits from combustion cham- 
bers without taking off the cylinder 
head of the engine. 

The machine, known as the ‘“‘head- 
on” carbon blaster, utilizes rice under 
air pressure to scour combustion 





HEAD-ON CARBON BLASTER 


. it cleans with rice 


chambers through the spark plug 
openings. In operation 10-20 pounds 
of specially prepared rice is poured 
into the perforated hopper of the 
blaster. The mechanic inserts the 
nozzle in the spark plug port and 
turns a control valve to admit air to 
the machine. He works the nozzle tip 
up and down in the chamber, rotating 
it to blast all areas. The rice under 
pressure chips off carbon deposits 
and cleans all of the surfaces thor- 
oughly. 

A good cleaning takes about 4% 
minutes for each chamber, about 75 
per cent less time than with conven- 
tional hand cleaning after removal of 
the cylinder head. About %-pound 
of rice is consumed in the cleaning. 

The machine itself is cylindrical in 
shape, stands about 40 inches high 
and is 18 inches in diameter. It has 
two plastic hose lines which connect 
with the nozzle, one for forcing the 
rice into the combustion chambers 
and the other for drawing it out. 
A glass window permits the operator 
to observe the rice level. 


In preparing an engine for c’vap. 
ing, it first must be turned over gp 
the piston is 12 degrees past top 
dead center and both intake anc ex. 
haust valves closed. Engine tirning 
is set at zero. Then the distributor 
cap is removed and replaced with a 
special cylinder indicator gage. The 
cylinder firing order is marked on this 
gage and calibrated so that by rm. 
tating the engine until the distrib. 
utor rotor is in line with a number on 
the indicator the piston of that par. 
ticular cylinder is automatically 
placed 12 degrees past top center. 

In a V-type engine, each bank of 
cylinders is cleaned in order. Wires 
are removed from spark plugs and 
the plugs loosened so the engine will 
turn over easily. Wedge-type rub. 
ber blocks are placed between the fan 
belt and fan pulley on both sides of 
the pulley to prevent the piston from 
being forced down by air pressure 
Pressure of 40-60 pounds is used. 


Conversion Will Take Time 


Chrysler Corp. President K. T. 
Keller says industry’s ability to 
achieve a full wartime production 
schedule is being overestimated. 

Industry must be geared to new 
weapons, he says, and that takes 
time. New model tanks and jet en- 
gines require special steels and spe- 
cial machine tools. 


Mr. Keller reports that work in 
Chrysler plants has been stepped up 
on a $25 million order for combat ve- 
hicles placed before the Korean war 
began, but that no additional orders 
for war equipment had been placed 
up to July 26 with Chrysler. 


U.S. Rubber To Open GR-S Plant 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York, will begin work at once to re- 
activate the GR-S synthetic rubber 
plant at Port Neches, Tex., as re 
quested by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. The plant should be in opera: 
tion in about three months. 

One of the first jobs will be to re- 
assemble equipment that was dis 
mantled and put in standby condition 
when the plant was closed down after 
the big war. The Port Neches plant 
has a rated capacity of 60,000 tons. 
John P. Coe, vice president and get: 
eral manager of the company’s Nau: 
gatuck chemical division, says it will 
be possible to increase the Neches 
plant capacity to 75,000 tons if nec- 
essary. 

U. S. Rubber is operating a govern: 
ment-owned synthetic plant at Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., with a capacity of 
30,000 tons, and a plant at Borger, 
Tex., with a capacity of 45,000 tons. 
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40 Lotest Week* Previous Week Month Ago Year Ago Two Years Ago : 140 
130 215 214 216 175 179 By 130 
20 WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939- 100 4 
Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; py 20 
110 Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward’s Reports) 20%. 1110 
* Week ended July 2y (preiiminar 
Charts—Copyright 1950, STEEL FRB Index Best Yet 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX Industrial Production Indexes A record high in peacetime indus. 
os ac Total Non- trial activi i , 
| Production Iron, Steel ferrous t ty was reached in Jun 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 by the Federal Reserve Board's in- 
i ~~ + 9 i -_ — oo = dustrial production index. The sea. 
i feb . if 9 2 232 3 z S 
' Mar. . 187 184 205 233 199 183 sonally adjusted index reached 19% 
Apr. 190 179 222 219 196 168 ee : 
May .. 195 174 226 204 195 145 per cent of the 1935-1939 average, ! 
June 199 169 229 a7 202 _ points higher than the revised May 
} July . : 162 kak 56 : 28 s 5 
| oa.) Seer eS 141 total. The 195 figure for May match- 
| pea be eer Riad + es the previous high attained in Octo. 
Nov (ees eae ber and November, 1948. July’s fig- 
Dec. . xs 1 ; 1$ is 165 * . 
| “at —— vi ure will be affected by plant closings 
Ave. .--- 176 ... 187 ... 160 for mass vacations. 
i Federal Reserve Board Gains in automobile and machinery E 
I output resulted in a subscantial ris: 
; in durable goods output for June de- 
' 
i FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL ‘ spite the rapid productive pace main- 
Fabricated Structural Steel : 3 ; ; 
; seme —< * os tained in May. Refinery output of 
i 1ousands of Net Tons : 
Sitnnente Rackion nonferrous metals expanded consider. a 1 
i — oe 1950 1949 ably but supplies available, after in- 
i BAM. 4.3.5 eee 52.7 565 675 i 
Feb. |..... 1296 145.9 565 683 creased government stockpiling re: 
i veg Cas es oe quirements continued substantially 
i May ...... 165.9 171.1 578 599 below industry demands, the _ boari 
' J ied =e) AOR BEES SOO SSD : : 
July seonih pres 148.0 605 says. Mine production of copper ani 
; —e- ween tees ot ni iron ore also expanded. 
; BM. nc seos. wees Dee. des oboe 
' _ teense tees ae vse BGA Construction contract value was 
: Bee. ses 72 i ae ; : : i 
i Dec. lee: |; lee Ne” maintained at the spring peak vaiue 
i Total 39535 in June. Expansion in awards fo f 
public work offset: further small de 
American Institute of Steel Construction ‘ - P 
clines in private awards. 
GEAR SALES INDEX 
1935-1939=100 ° e — 
: Gear Sales Index Structural Bookings Rise 
1935—1939 — 100 . 
: 1950 1949 1948 Fabricated structural steel book: 
January ..... 280.2 320.7 346.8 ings in June were 266,531 tons, est: ; 
february .... 272.9 282.3 . 324.4 , ‘ 
sein ga mei 299.1 389.8 mates the American Institute of Stee 
i April ........ 328.6 339.0 320.9 Construction. It was the _ highest 
| . see 250.1 283.6 Mi A ’ ; 
i TG Ok cian ss, SOLD, SRR. - eeeS booking month since April, 1942 os 
j ees ais cee * Mn ate 193.1 384.4 , 
came os. o.. oe 2620 3356 when 313,953 tons were recorded f0! 
i — os oa the industry. Total bookings in tht 
ctober ..... oo ‘ 333.¢ ual 
November ... .... 230.7 —-309.0 first half were 1,036,001 tons, 48 pe 
neon igeadachy BE gc rn ond cent greater than in the same peri0/ q 
American Gear Mfrs. Assoc. a year ago and 8 per cent above 
1948's first half. 
. Shipments in June were 162,34 
"ACTS JRES TEEL: 
j Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STE tons and brought the first half total ea 
' i ' Construction ....... July24 Machine Tools ....July31 Refrigerators ....... July31 n 
i | Durable Goods ....July24  Malleable Cast. ....July24 Steel Cast. ........July24 to 913,166 tons, 6 per cent less that 
' Employ., Metalwkg.Junel9 Price Indexes ..... July31 Steel Shipments ...July24 in the first half a year ago. Increase 
kmploy, Steel .....July24 Pump Orders ......July17 Trucks, Elec. Ind.. .Jan.2 hel 
f Freight Cars ......Julyl7 Purchasing Power. ee ee ‘ee pressure to get work under way ¥ 
; Furnaces, Indus. ..July17 Ratte, TV ....3..:08N Jages, etalwkg.. .June19 . - would 
Furnaces, W. Air..May8 Ranges, Elec. .....July31 ee eee July10 fore steel supplies get tighter 
lroners . .. -July17 Ranges, Gas. ......July10 Water Heaters .....July10 mean a good shipments volume fot 
janes scinaabatiaaeiaiadicimiaieinmmsaiani i the next few months at least. 
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Industry steps up production pace from mid-summer slump 
in effort to fill heavy consumer demand swollen further by 


war-scare buying 


VAR-SCARE civilian business super- 
imposed on the already high level of 
demand is driving the nation’s indus- 
trial activity at breakneck pace. 
Reflecting this gait, STEEL’s in- 
dustrial production index for the week 
ended July 29 edged up one point to 
215 per cent of the 1936-1939 aver- 
age. This marks continued recovery 
from the drop occasioned by the mid- 
summer holiday and mass vacation 
veriod in July. The index is now only 
four points below the alltime high of 
219 set in the week ended June 24. 
Very little of the brisk industrial 
ctivity can be attributed to build- 
ing of war material. Excepi for air- 
planes the government has not deter- 
mined how much more of what it 
must order to strengthen the nation’s 
military machine. 

Even had the Korean fracas not 
arisen the industrial production 
level in the United States would have 
continued its fast tempo, for manu- 
facturers’ new orders in June reached 
@ new monthly high for the year, 


The Business Trend 





$22.6 billion. This is $2.3 billion over 
May. Little of this increase is inspired 
by the situation in Korea, because the 
United States did not enter the mili- 
tary conflict there until July 1. 

The rise in manufacturers’ new or- 
ders in June was more marked in the 
durable goods industries than in those 
producing nondurables. New orders re- 
ceived by makers of durable goods 
totaled $10.8 billion in June, compared 
with $8.9 billion in May. Producers 
of nondurable goods received $11.7 
billion worth of new orders in June, 
compared with $11.4 billion worth in 
May. Sharpest increases in new or- 
ders received were in the aircraft and 
iron and steel industries. 

Spurred by high demand from con- 
sumers, manufacturers “gave their 
all” to production, with a result that 
production slightly exceeded the vol- 
ume moved to consumers. Conse- 
quently, the book value of manufac- 
turers’ inventories made a further 
slight rise to $31.8 billion at the end 
of June. This is in contrast to the 


usual seasonal decline in inventories 
during that month. 

Manufacturers’ production in June 
totaled $20.7 billion, compared with 
$19.9 billion in May. 


Surge in Sales... 


Reflecting the upsurge in consum- 
er buying and hoarding since the 
Korean conflict broke out, depart- 
ment stores’. dollar volume of busi- 
ness in the week ended July 22 rose 
46 per cent over the corresponding 
week last year. Although substantial 
increases had been recorded in each 
of the weeks of July the jump in 
the week ended July 22 was the most 
pronounced one. By the end of the 
month the wave of war-scare buying 
was reported to be subsiding. 


Steel Output Rises... 


Relentless demand for steel pushed 
production of steel for ingots and 
castings up one point to 100.5 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
July 29. This represents recovery to 
within one point of the year’s high 











BAROMETERS of BUSINESS penioo* = WEEK AGO “AGO 
‘é Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 99.5 99.0 101.5 81.0 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 6,190 6,186 6,115 5,518 

Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,867 1,550 1,740 1,213 

Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 5,522 5,537 5,435 4,731 

Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $252.5 $343.3 $287.6 $131.8 

Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s-—-number units) 194,828 187,339 196,767 138,727 


*Dates on request. 


* 1950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons 


1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 











Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 820+ 830 783 724 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 160 170 156 168 

Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $26,915 $27,029 $27,026 $27,333 

Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t + 46% + 25% +1% 10% 
* Preliminary. t Federal Reserve Board. 

Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet millions) $14,198 $15,096 $14,456 $12,701 

Federal Gross Debt (billions) $257.4 $257.2 $256.5 $253.2 


a Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
NA Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 


Loans and Investments (billions) + 


$33.7 $28.9 $31.5 $13.1 
11,876 11,744 17,099 4,617 
$67.9 $67.6 $67.9 $63.3 














United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)+ $36,222 $36,248 $36,935 $35,507 
; Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 

f ~  §TEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index+} 156.69 156.69 156.69 152.80 
— STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext 194.2 192.1 183.5 178.3 
4 All Commodities} .......... 163.7 163.3 157.1 153.0 
’ Metals and Metal Products+ 173.5 173.3 173.1 168.0 

\ ta f Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100 ft 1936-1939 — 100. 1935-1939 — 100. 
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GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 














STEEL FORGINGS 
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Charts—Coppyright, 


mark set and maintained in the six 
weeks before the July holiday and 
mass vacation period reduced output. 
Very little of the present demand for 


steel stems from military require- 
ments. 
More Autos... 


The automobile industry hiked its 
output to 194,828 passenger cars and 
trucks in the week ended July 29 
but would have gone higher had there 
been sufficient materials and no la- 
bor difficulties. In the preceding week 
production had been 187,339 units. 


Higher Prices... 


War-scare buying on top of the 
existing heavy demand for most all 
products continued to push the whole- 
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Foundry Equipment Orders 


Value in 


Index Thousands 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan . 159.3 149.9 $731 $694 
Feb. pe 144.4 519 668 
Mar. .. 225.2 190.8 1,034 883 
Apr. .. 160.6 172.0 737 797 
May .. 294.9 121.9 1,353 565 
June .. 622.7 164.9 2,858 764 
July ieee 146.6 SAN 679 
Aug. .. 127.1 sous 589 
Sept. .. 166.6 eae 772 
Oct. 133.5 <= ye 618 
Nov. 270.4 eno 1,250 
Dec. 201.0 ann 929 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assoc 


Gray Iron Castings 


Thousands of Net Tons 


Shipments Backlogs* 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
en Y Bias 913 1,040 914 2,065 
a. See 864 987 873 1,857 
Mar, bie 996 1,075 922 1,639 
i © Ae. 981 929 922 1,446 
May 1,095 867 978 1,243 
June em 906 sa; |e 
... aera -* 697 1,032 
RE. <a 0s ‘he 872 oa 
Sept. .. : 881 . 980 
Oct. — 716 a 955 
Nov. ‘ Poe 719 ee 939 
Dec. 862 oe S92 
Total . . 10,551 
*For Sale. Bureau of the Census 


Steel Forgings 


Thousands of Tons 
Unfilled 

Shipments Orders* 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan i 93 124 327 571 
Feb Bye ae 93 111 341 540 
ee 120 350 503 
Apr. - <2. oe 104 357 465 
May ives a 92 373 412 
June ; 101 cae 377 
July — ; 70 cack 348 
Aug eee ‘ 96 tha 312 
Sept * : SS : 294 
Pee i 81 ee 280 
Nov ; 73 ‘ 287 
Dec aa rsa a : 78 ns 308 
* For Sale. Bureau of the Census. 
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sale commodity price index upward. 
In the week ended July 25 it reached 
163.7 per cent of the 1926 average, 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Siatistics 
reports. This is a rise of 4.2 per cent 
over four weeks ago and 7 per cent 
above the comparable week a year 
ago. 


Record Breaker ... 


High rate of industrial production 
plus increased use of electricity for 
summer cooling and for farm and 
home tasks pushed the weekly out- 
put of electricity to a new alltime 
high, 6,190,098,000 kilowatt hours, in 
the week ended July 29. The previous 
high had been set by 6,185,702,000 
kwhr distributed in the week ended 
July 22. 


Foundry Equipment Surge 


Large orders by Ford and 
healthier climate for entire in. 
dustry push buying to high 


LIKE a flash flood rising in a dr 
western river bed foundry equipment 
orders roared to a three-year high ip 
June, The Foundry Equipment Man. 
ufacturers Association’s new orders 
index climbed almost vertically t 
622.7 per cent of the 1937-1939 aver. 
age, highest point since June, 1947 
In dollar volume June orders totale: 
$2,857,514, compared with $1,353,28; 
a month earlier. 

Ford in Their Future — Order: 
placed for the new Ford foundry ina 
Cleveland suburb pushed the index 
up to its latest peak. Not all th 
orders for the $30 million plant are in 
yet and additional buying will be a 
big help to the foundry equipment 
makers in months to come. 

The effect of Ford’s heavy buy- 
ing in the June figures is very im- 
portant, but there was improvement 
in other quarters. With the found- 
ries doing much better than the) 
were a year ago, there is much im- 
provement in what is considered th: 
normal run of business. 

After the Show—Orders usually 
spurt after the Foundry Show and 
this year the pattern was followed 
Foundries hold off on their buying 
until they have a chance to see the 
newest items unveiled at the show 
May’s index was 294.9, a gain of 134 
points over April and the best mark 
in a year and a half. So the Jun 
figure jumped from an already high 
level. 

Like all capital goods manufactur 
ers, foundry equipment makers at 
feeling effects of industry trying t 
get its productive facilities into top- 
notch shape. When defense _ ordels 
finally start coming through ther 
will be a spurt in buying to handl 
that work. Even the most optimist 
don’t expect orders to reach the 1%? 
level when the index averaged 705. 
for the year, at least not with partial 
mobilization. 

Shipments of course react more 
slowly to a buying spurt. June ship 
ments of new equipment and repa! 
parts were the highest since the samt 
month last year, totaling $1,682,407 
The industry has come a long Wy! 
since the postwar low in both order 
and shipments was reached last Feb 
ruary. 


Gradual Diversion in Building 


Diversion of peacetime construc 
tion volume to war requiremenis W! 
be made gradually during the '™ 
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F will not affect more than 25 per cent 


this year and probably 


» total, says W. E. Waste, vice 
sident of Bechtel Corp., builder 


7 specializing in heavy construction. 


Mr. Waste estimates a minimum of 


710 per cent of construction volume 
) will be shifted to the wartime cate- 





» its component parts 
| Sylvania Electric 
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gory within 90 days and by the end 


of this year the shift may amount to 
$25 per cent. 


Most of this shift will come from a 
reduction in commercial construction, 
but very little heavy industrial build- 


Sing will be affected, Mr. Waste be- 


lieves. 

He also believes that an increase 
in construction for defense activity 
will more than offset any reduciions 
in peace time building. 


H TV Boom Aids Syivania 


Soaring demand for television and 
accounts for 
Products Inc.’s 
sales totaling $61,086,101 in the first 
half, 23 per cent higher than a year 
ago. Sales in the second quarter 
which were 40 per cent higher than 
in the like 1949 period amounted to 
more than $31.7 million. June was 
the largest month of the year for 
Sylvania. 


Chicago Area Buzzing 


For the first seven months of 1950 
the investment programs in the Chi- 
cago area were greater than the 12- 
month total for any year since 1942. 
Plans for building new plants and 
plant additions and for getting in- 
dustrial plants and buildings amount- 
ed to $192,466,000. 

Three of the companies entered 
business in the Chicago area for the 
first time last month: Admiral Die 
Casting Co. is building a one-story 
factory of 21,000 square feet for pro- 
duction of aluminum castings. Gen- 
eral Detroit Corp., Detroit, fire ex- 
tinguisher equipment manufacturer, 
bought a building of 30,000 square 
feet to be operated as a branch plant. 
And Lincoln Smelting & Refining Co. 
leased a building for resmelting and 
reclaiming nonferrous metals. 


Cleveland Graphite Keeps Busy 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co.’s 
employment is up 30 per cent since 
the first of the year and production 
is being stepped up at branch plants 
in Bridgeport, O., and Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

The main Cleveland plant is work- 
ing three shifts six days a week in 
nearly every department and will con- 
tinue some production during the 
vacation period. 

This healthy state of affairs is part- 
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ly due to Cleveland Graphite’s auto- 
motive items being in heavy demand 
but business outside the motor car 
industry also is enlarged. Orders and 
inquiries indicate high volume in the 
second half. 


Bus Business Better 


Spurt in ordering by transit 
companies brightens outlook for 
motor coach makers 


THE BUS MAKERS’ 
over, they hope. 

On the basis of new orders placed 
in the last few weeks it would ap- 
pear they will not be disappointed. 

Outstanding among the orders is 
the one the Chicago Transit Authority 
placed last week with Twin Coach 
Co., Kent, O. The order, for 500 51- 
passenger propane-fueled busses, is 
believed by Twin Coach to be the 
largest one ever placed by a transit 
system. 

In addition to that order Twin 
Coach received orders from Omaha, 
Nebr., for 125 busses and from San 
Antonio, Tex., for 15. All are to be 
propane fueled. Other recent pur- 
chasers of propane-fueled Twins in- 
clude Wichita, Kans., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and Los Angeles. 


“holiday” is 


Looking Up—tIn issuing its mid- 
year report last week White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, said firm orders it 
has for busses indicate an improve- 
ment for the last half of this year. 
The company’s bus manufacturing 
operations in the first half were at 
a very low level. This was true for 
the bus manufacturing industry as a 
whole. In February, low point of 
the year, the industry built only 133 
motor coaches (see accompanying 
chart). There has been uninterrupted 
recovery since then, although the 
total for the first six months was 
only 1837, compared with 3331 in the 
corresponding period of 1949. 

Helping brighten the bus outlook at 
White is an order from Bogota, 


Colombia, for 80 busses costing $1,- 
453,000. 

Coach building by General Motors 
Corp.’s Truck & Coach Division was 
bolstered last month by orders for 
175 large capacity diesel-powered 
transit units for Chicago and Los 
Angeles. In the July 1 to 25 period, 
this division built 152 coaches, con- 
sisting of 123 transit and 29 parlor 
units. 

Large scale output of 
Mack Trucks Inc., New York, was 
in prospect. Actual construction on 
two orders from New York city, one 
for 200 units of the 45-passenger 
variety and another for 400 in the 
50-passenger category, was expected 
to begin in early September, and a 
requisition for 100 busses for Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is a late year prospect. 

Victory for Propane—The 500-bus 
order Twin Coach received from the 
Chicago Transit Authority is valued 
at $8,117,500. Price of each bus was 
$16,235. The order, says L. J. Fageol, 
president of Twin Coach, marks the 
first large entry of high octane pro- 
pane-powered vehicles into the urban 
transit industry; it heralds replace- 
ment of gasoline and diesel-fueled 
busses by propane-powered vehicles, 
he believes. 

Propane, a by-product of the petro- 
leum industry, costs approximately 
half as much as gasoline and from 
10 to 40 per cent less than diesel 
fuel. Other advantages claimed for 
propane-powered busses are 50 per 
cent increased time between engine 
overhauls, easier starting, faster ac- 
celeration, improved engine perform- 
ance and elimination of obnoxious ex- 
haust odors and smoke. 

While Mr. Fageol gives large credit 
to the propane feature of the Twin 
Coach busses for capturing the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority’s order for 
the 500 busses it is reported the in- 
ternational situation and increased 
fares have increased interest among 
transit companies to make equipment 
replacements. 


busses by 


Bus Makers’ Holiday May Be Over 


. . new ordering may keep this production curve going up 


FIGURES INDICATE 
NUMBERS OF BUSSES 
PRODUCED 
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Men of Industry 





C. WARNER McVICAR 
. asst. V. P.-purchasing at Rockwell 


CC, Warner MecVicar was appointed 
assistant vice president of purchas- 
ing activities of the various sub- 
sidiaries and divisions of Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. With many 
years’ experience in administrational 
and organizational phases of pur- 
chasing, Mr. McVicar in 1945 was 
consultant for the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, and later was assistant 
to the president and director of pur- 
chases for Brezner Tanning Corp., 
and senior buyer for Ford Motor Co. 


Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, 
Pa., appointed Kenneth A. Stroble as 
general sales manager. Frank T. 
Klock succeeds Mr. Stroble as west- 
ern New England sales manager. 


John R. Casey was appointed man- 
ager of the newly established gas tur- 
bine sales division of General Electric 
Co.’s apparatus department’s turbine 
divisions, with headquarters in Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. He has been a turbine 
specialist in the Philade!phia office. 
Charles C. Leader was named staff 
assistant to the manager of engineer- 
ing, large apparatus divisions. B. W. 
Mahoney was appointed assistant 
manager of sales and Max I. Aliman- 
sky, assistant manager of engineer- 
ing, was named to succeed Mr. Ma- 
honey as assistant manager of manu- 
facturing for the transformer and al- 
lied product divisions. 


R. T. Adams, sales representative for 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. in Chicago, 
succeeds Roland H. Johnson, resigned, 
as sales manager, Hamilton-Kruse 
line of can-making machinery. He 
will have his offices in Chicago. Mr. 
Johnson has joined the Standard 
Knapp Division, Hartford Empire Co. 
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JOEL B. GIBSON 
. assists president at SSIRCO 


Joel B. Gibson was promoted to 
assistant to the president of Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., Savannah, 
Ga. He was chief engineer. In this 
newly created position Mr. Gibson 
will be actively concerned with an 
anticipated expansion program of 
the company and in development of 
new products. He also will work 
with the president in co-ordinating 
the efforts of Southern States and 
Reynolds Metals Co. to promote dis- 
tribution of aluminum building prod- 
ucts in the South. 


Appointment of J. Nall Candler as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president 
and general manager is announced 
by Morse Chain Co., division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., Detroit. Mr. Candler 
formerly was assistant general man- 
ager of B-W’s Norge Division. Rob- 
ert N. Black has been appointed sup- 
ply manager of Borg-Warner Inter- 
national Corp. 


McCulloch Motors, Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed Lewis S. Peck as personnel 
manager. He served as_ personnel 
manager for Lane Wells Co. and 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. be- 
fore his latest appointment. 


Orlo E. Brown Jr., research metal- 
lurgist, was added to the staff of the 
West Coast research and develop- 
ment laboratory of Robertshaw-Ful- 
ton Controls Co. in Los Angeles. He 
has served as a metallurgist with 
A. O. Smith Corp. and as a develop- 
ment engineer with Globe-Union Inc. 
Mr. Brown also was chief metallur- 
gist at Lockheed Aircraft’s plant “A” 
and was associated with Western 
Gear Works. 


A. PAUL SELBY 
... U.S. Steel asst. to V. P., sales 


A. Paul Selby was elected assistant 
to the sales vice president, United 
States Steel Corp. of Delaware, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. For the last five years 
he has been assistant general man- 
ager of cales, Carnegie-[llinois Steel 
Corp., subsidiary. He started his busi- 
ness career in 1907 in the general of- 
fice of Illinois Steel Co. which later 
merged with Carnegie Steel Co., and 
in 1938 was appointed assistant to 
vice president of sales, Carnegie-II- 
linois. 


A. W. Sawyer was appointed assist- 
ant to the vice president, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland. He joined 
the company after graduation from 
Cornell University and worked in 
the factory as a methods engineer. 
Prior to his present appointment he 
was in charge of development and 
production of welding instruction 
aids. In his present position Mr. 
Sawyer will handle government bids 
and contracts, and also conduct 
Lincoln’s educational activities. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. appointed George F. 
Walsh sales promotion manager. His 
activities will cover sales promotion 
and advertising as well as general 
publicity for all product groups. 
Robert S. Oberlander was appointed 
manager, diesel engine department; 
R. G. Tabors as manager, hydraulic 
press and power tool department; and 
E. R. Wisner as manager, locomo- 
tive department. E. F. Sheehan was 
named manager, renewal parts. 


H. J. Hunkele Jr. was named assist- 
ant manager of sales engineering di- 
vision, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
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WITH THE TV ANTENNAS 


(UW with THE costs! 


When SPEED NUTS stepped into the picture 
for a manufacturer of television antennas, things 
began to happen— 

* Material costs dropped $9.60 per thousand 
fasteners... 

* Assembly time costs came down 60% 

* Shipping damage was reduced because SPEED 
NUTS do not vibrate loose—units arrived 
ae 

¢ And, because SPEED NUTS are self-retaining, 
erection time of antennas was cut 30%! 

All these benefits were gained by Twin-Vex 








THE SPEED NUT WAY: 12 Prevail- 
SPEED NUTS 


replace 24 nuts and lock washers in 


ing Torque (drag fit 


old assembly. They're fast and easy 
to apply at factory and provide 


vibration-proof home _ installation 





Company, Philadelphia, when they switched to 
SPEED NUT brand fasteners. Similar advan- 
tages can be yours. You can make sure by sub- 
mitting your product for a thorough Fastening 
Analysis. Ask your Tinnerman representative 
for details. Also, write for your copy of 
“Savings Stories” booklet of actual case his- 
tories. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
Cleveland,Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Limited, Hamilton. In Great Britain: Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


THE OLD WAY: 12 wing nuts and 12 lock 
washers were used to assemble antenna. Dis- 
advantages: multiple parts handling, slow 
production rate, parts loss throughout vibra- 


tion in transit. 
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lil. His posts with Caterpillar have 
been as a district sales representative 
and more recently as special repre- 
sentative in the sales development 
division. Prior to joining the com- 
pany he had 11 years of engineering 
experience in the diesel field. 


Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products 
Corp., North Chicago, Ill., appointed 
F. L. Sacha assistant general sales 
manager and F. C. Lowber to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sacha as manager of range 
and water heater sales. W. S. Hall, 
Kansas City district head, was ap- 
pointed manager of home freezer 
sales. E. W. Butler was named Chi- 
cago district sales manager and H. J. 
Gastman product service manager 
for the central region. W. A. Costello 
Was appointed to the new post of 
sales promotion manager. 


Berg L. Meyers is named Addresso- 
graph sales manager by Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland. 
Before his appointment he served for 
six years as Chicago Addressograph 
branch manager after earlier assign- 
ments as sales agent in midwes.ern 
states. Edwin H. Denny is the first 
Chicago branch manager for the com- 
pany. For the last eight years he was 
national sales manager for the Add- 
ressograph Division. Newly appointed 
as chief aides for Mr. Denny are E. 
J. Smythe, Multigraph Chicago sales 
manager, and J. C. Jones, Addresso- 
graph Chicago sales manager. 


Appointment of John L, Hamilton as 
general sales manager is announced 
by Fentron Steel Works, Seattle. For 
the last year Mr. Hamilton was as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of 
marketing and advertising. 


Lawrence R. Berkey was elected 
president of Illinois Zine Co., Chicago, 
to succeed James A. Hill who was 
named chairman of the board. Mr. 
Berkey formerly was secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Leroy E. 
Nelson, formerly vice president, was 
named executive vice president and 
John S. Flory Jr. succeeds Mr. Berk- 
ey as secretary. 


Hyster Co., Portland, Oreg., named 
C. E. Houston manager of its re- 
cently opened retail store in Peoria, 
Ill. Mr. Houston has been connected 
with the company for a number of 
years in various sales positions in- 
cluding sales promotional work, re- 
tail sales management, expediting and 
district sales management. Sales 
territory for the new branch is most 
of Nebraska, Iowa and northern IIl- 
inois. 
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A. J. GRINDLE 
. metallurgical consultant, Whiting Corp. 


A. J. Grindle is new consulting met- 
allurgical engineer at Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill., to succeed the late A. W. 
Gregg. Mr. Grindle will work close- 
ly with the general sales force on 
problems involving product applica- 
tion and foundry mechanization. He 
will also be available to foundry 
groups and technical organizations as 
a speaker on foundry equipment 
topics. Mr. Grindle has been asso- 
ciated with the foundry industry for 
many years and pioneered the devel- 
opment and application of pulverized 
fuel for firing air furnaces and an- 
nealing ovens for the production of 
malleable castings. The system he 
devised and which bears his name 
was the first to be successfully ap- 
plied on a commercial scale in the 
foundry industry. 


Beaman H. Ayers was elected vice 
president and works manager, Na- 
tional Acme Co., Cleveland, succeed- 
ing Richard C. Kinley who retires to 
a consulting position after 47 years’ 
continuous service with the company. 
Mr. Ayers started with National 


BEAMAN H. AYERS 


RICHARD C. KINLEY 


Acme at Windsor, Vt., as a tool. 
maker in 1915. Transferred to Cl: ve. 
land in 1933 as tool room foreman, 
he became successively assist ant 
superintendent and general superin- 
tendent. He is succeeded as genera] 
superintendent by John L. Molner, 
34 years with National Acme as 
machine designer, manager of air. 
craft wheel division, and since 1945 
manager of the No. 2 plant devoted 
to contract manufacturing. 


Jonathan A. Bonnell, for the last 
four years on the pricing and sales 
desk of A, B. Murray Co.’s Elizabeth, 
N. J., warehouse, has been assigned 
to cover Essex county, N. J. 


Frank W. Leitner, formerly an en- 
gineer with Graniteville Co., was ap- 
pointed a sales engineer for Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land. He will be located in Charlotte. 
N. C., and will act as sales engineer 
in North and South Carolina. 


Francis I. Taylor Jr., formerly with 
Teiner Engineering Corp., has _be- 
come a New England representative 
of the industrial castings division, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston. 


Promotions and additions affecting 
its field staffs, industrial and valve di- 
visions, are announced by Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis. Charles F. Woods is named 
valve manager for the Southwest with 
headquarters in Dallas. Edward J. 
Byrne succeeds Mr. Woods as Dallas 
branch industrial manager. Howard 
W. Griesbach is appointed industrial 
manager of the Milwaukee branch. 
Additions to field staffs include: 
Louis C. Schultz to Chicago and Wil- 
liam E. Van Horne to Rochester, N. 
Y., for industrial sales; William J. 
Kirby to Los Angeles and P. R. Vogel 





JOHN L. MOLNER 


. executive promotions announced at National Acme 
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LAWRENCE F. BLACK 
general superintendent, Geneva Steel 


to Hous.on on industrial supplies 


sales. 


Lawrence EF. Black, formerly assist- 
ant chief engineer at American Steel 
& Wire Co., was named genera! su- 
perintendent of tne Geneva, Utah, 
plant of Geneva Steel Co., U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. He has been associated 
with U. S. Steel since 1924 when he 
began working at AS&W’s Donora 
steel and wire works. Mr. Black held 
a number of positions at the com- 
pany’s plants until his selection as 
assistant chief engineer in 1948. 


GERALD F. TWIST 
. Food Machinery vice president 


Election of Gerald F. Twist as a vice 
president is announced by Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose 
Calif. He is manager of the com- 
pany’s Peerless Pump Division. Mr. 
Twist joined FMC in 1930 and later 
was associated with Atlas Imperial 
Diesel Engine Co. wnere he eventual- 
ly became executive vice president 
and a director. In 1947 he rejoined 
FMC and took charge of Stokes & 
Smith Co., a subsidiary. Last year 
Mr. Twist became manager of Peer- 
less Pump with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 





CARL VOORHIES 
. chief engineer, Chicago Screw division 


Carl Voorhies was appointed chief en- 
gineer, valve tappet division, Chicago 
Screw Co., Bellwood, Ill. In addition 
to research and experimental work on 
hydraulic valve tappets for use in new 
type high-compression overhead valve 
engines, he will supervise activities 
of a fully equipped laboratory for 
customer service in the solution of 
valve lifter and valve gear problems. 
Mr. Voorhies joins Chicago Screw 
after two years spent as consultant 
to several automotive manufacturers 
and 16 years in specialized valve gear 
work. 





OBITUARIES... 


William A. Hauck, 64, died July 29 in 
Doctors Hospital, Washington. Dur- 
ing World War II he was an execu- 
tive in the Iron and Steel Division, 
War Production Board and its prede- 
cessors. He was the author of a re- 
port “Steel Expansion for War’’ that 
appeared in STEEL, June 18, 1945. 
Recently he made a confidential sur- 
vey evaluating possible steel expan- 
sion needs in the event of another 
war. Mr. Hauck was in charge of the 
sale of surplus steel properties by the 
War Assets Administration. Among 
sales he managed was the sale of the 
government-owned steel plant at Gen- 
eva, Utah, in 1946 to U. S. Steel 
Corp. Before the war Mr. Hauck 
held executive posts with Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and Lukens Steel Co. 


Frank Eckel, 81, former vice presi- 
dent, Eckel-Nye Steel Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., died July 23. The firm 
discontinued operations in 1942. 


Clyde E. Cochran, 72, former director 
of engineering, Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Cleveland, died recently. He re- 
tired in 1946 after 44 years’ associa- 
tion with the company. 
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William J. Grippin, 73, retired treas- 
urer and a director, Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
died July 25 at his home in Fairfield, 
Conn. 


Floyd Rose, 73, who retired ‘n 1949 
as chairman of the board of Firth 
Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., died 
at his summer home in Hyannis Port, 
Mass., on July 29. Other steel com- 
panies in which Mr. Rose held execu- 
tive posts were Vanadium Steel Co., 
Heppenstall Steel Co. and Portsmouth 
Steel Co. 


Henry Pope, 82, who retired in 1945 
after serving as both president and 
chairman of the board of National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleve- 
land, died July 28. He had served 
61 years with National Malleable and 
its predecessor companies. 


Arthur H. Tinnerman, 79, who retired 
in March of this year as vice presi- 
dent, Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, died July 18. He became ilk 
while on a vacation trip and had 
been confined in a Dallas hospital 
for several weeks before his death. 


Harry F. Idzkowsky, 66, since 1927 
safety director of Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co., Pittsburgh, died July 4 
Under his direction the company won 
the National Safety Council's contest 
in its division four consecutive years 
and again in the 1948-49 competition. 


Ralph J. Weimer Sr., 54, assistant 
general sales manager of Lamson & 
Sessions Co., Cleveland, died July 30. 
He collapsed while taking a vacation 
cruise on a freighter just as the vessel 
was passing through the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


locks at 


Earl P. Disbro, 66, president of W. 
S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, and associat- 
ed with that company for a half cen- 
tury, died July 29. He had suffered 
a coronary thrombosis two weeks 
earlier. 


Ben L. Marcus, 75, last of the three 
founders of Nieder and Marcus, Seat- 
tle salvage firm organized 50 years 
ago, died July 26. 


Harold Davey, 63, steel manufactur- 
ers’ representative and former sa'es 
manager in the Detroit area for W. 
H. Davey Steel Co., died July 29 of a 


heart attack. 
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Par APPLign ae 


Steel Mill 
Air-Compressor 
Installation 


Nothing to Replace-No Calculations-No Change later on 


with EC&M VALIMITOR ( Vilh-teapere-tiniter) Motor Starters 


Simplified short circuit protection with- 
out a ceiling—because under a fault condi- 
tion, the maximum fault current is limited to 
25,000 KVA or less (steady state current). 
The well-known EC&M Type ZHS heavy- 
duty, magnetic contactor used in VALIM- 
ITOR Starters clears such faults quickly. 


Because protection is unlimifted—there’s 
no need to calculate existing short circuit 
capability—no need to fear that these 
starters will be out-moded by future growth 


in KVA. And when a short occurs, there’s 
nothing to replace—no spares to stock—no 
time out for replacement. To restart—just 
press the start button. 


For purchasing simplicity, EC&M VAL- 
IMITOR Starters for 2300-4600 volt motors 
have no equal. Specify only horsepower- 
size, voltage, phase and frequency. EC&M 
VALIMITOR Starters give effective protec- 
tion at all times—during starting, accelerat- 
ing and running, irrespective of KVA 
capacity or magnitude of fault. 


Write for Complete Facts— Ask for T9-117 Reprint Bulletin 


THE ELECTRIC are & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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- WATCH ZIRCONIUM— Better keep an eye on zirconium. 


Indications are that it may present some surprises reminis- 
cent of titanium. Its latest use is reported by the Air Materiel 
Command’s aircraft lab, Dayton, O., in connection with an 
all-magnesium-alloy airplane now in the planning stage. 
Wings of the contemplated craft are made entirely of mag- 
nesium-zirconium alloy. These employ a thick, unreinforced 
skin as surface covering in place of conventional stringer- 
reinforced, thinskin type construction. The new type wing al- 
ready has undergone extensive tests, being flown on the F-80 
for 120 hours without showing any adverse structural char- 
acteristics. The Air Force also says it requires 31 per cent 
of the parts and 38 per cent of the fastenings found in the 
conventional wing. 


NEW V-BELT MATERIAL— Du Pont Co. currently is evalu- 
ating possibilities of a new synthetic fiber in such applica- 
tions as fire hose and V-belts. The material is a condensation 
polymer obtained from ethylene glycol and terephthalic acid. 
It has high tensile strength, high resistance to stretching— 
wet or dry, and good resistance to abrasion. 


ROLLING PROVIDES THE ANSWER— Best brazing re- 
sults, metallurgists find, are obtained where the thickness of 
the joint is between 0.001 and 0.002-inch. But to obtain uni- 
form joints of close to this thickness is somewhat of a stum- 
bling block. Most of the trouble comes from the thickness of 
brazing alloy used. Now, the whole trouble seems to be 
lessened by a new rolling process developed by Westinghouse 
engineers. This, they say, reduces phos-copper strip to a 
thickness of 0.005-inch and less. The method which also pro- 
vides a more ductile alloy strip that is easier to handle, con- 
sists of heating the strip by the resistance method, then pass- 
ing an electric current through it while it is being rolled. 
The technique assures that the metal is hottest as it reaches 
the rolls. As the current can be regulated, rolling speed of the 
process can be much higher than previous methods. 


ONLY THE "SKIN" DISTURBED— Whenever metals do not 
have to be worked to a bright finish, sandblasting is a better 
method of cleaning welds on stainless and corrosion-resistant 
steels, says a finisher at the Philadelphia Naval shipyard. Be- 
sides being faster than other methods, sandblasting does not 
affect properties of cold-rolled steel—other than roughening 
the surface surrounding the weld. 


NOW YOU KNOW— Ever wonder how the welds on the 
welded ferrule of your garden rake or hoe were made? The 
welding operation is unique and fast. Setup at Winzeler 
Stamping Co., Montpelier, O., which turns out over 12,000 
ferrules per 8-hour day, will give you a fair idea how it’s 
done. The company uses six semiautomatic oxyacetylene weld- 
ing setups to achieve its output. Each consists of a fixed posi- 
tion Airco welding torch and tip, gasaver and jig. In the 
operation, a ferrule is placed in the jig and slid past the 
torch, the treadle-operated gasaver cutting the welding flame 
in. Operator then pulls the ferrule back through the welding 
flame. By the time it is past the welding tip, its seam is 
fused. This welding operation Winzeler says eliminates nec- 
éssity of bolting the ferrule to a handle or shaft. 


Vews Market Summary—p. 129 


ummary—p. 53 





NEWS AT A GLANCE 


DOUBLE MISSION — When GM’s 
Frigidaire Division set out to step up 
brazing operations on its meter miser 
compressor—the unit that houses the 
freezing mechanism of the refriger- 
ator it makes—two things happened: 
Production increased and much floor 
space was saved. How was it done? 
By keeping materials moving at all 
times—by-passing such previous ex- 
pedients as stockpiling at strategic 
locations. (p. 84) 


“SHOCK-PROOF” MATERIA L— 
Thermal shock presents no problem 
for a new chromium-alumina materi- 
al reported to withstand the thermal 
shock of being plunged from room 
temperature into molten steel at 
3000° F. Currently, the metal-ceramic 
is undergoing various industrial tests. 
It already has shown up well in form 
of components for ram jets. Used as 
thermocouple protection tubes for im- 
mersion in molten metals, the mate- 
rials withstood as many as 20 immer- 
sions without showing evidence of 
corrosion. (p. 88) 


MECHANICAL “MASTERS” Just 
at the time when some gloomy proph- 
ets were predicting the “low ceiling” 
over diemaking would stunt the 
growth of die-using industries, the in- 
genuity of machine tool inventors 
came to the rescue. In view of the 
limited number of skilled diesinkers 
it provided the ‘“shot-in-the-arm” to 
keep pace with the increased use 
of dies. The machines now used for 
the purpose vary in size all the way 
from huge machine tools capable of 
handling large auto dies down to 
small machines for cutting dies for 
striking coins. (p. 90) 


- NOT LIMITED TO BARS—tThe term 


“bar mill” does not limit the mill to 
producing bars only, C. W. Barrett, 
chairman of the bar mill committee 
for Republic points out in his article 
on the production of bars. He says 
products such as rods, billets, slabs, 
plates and skelp may be produced on 
the same mill. Size classification of 
bar mills, he explains, vary from 8 
to 34 inches inclusive, and depend 
on the diversification of product re- 
quirements. The size commonly 
spoken of as mill size on bar mills 
is the pitch diameter of the driving 
pinions. (p. 94) 
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Materials-on-the-Move Increas: 


Necessity of building up stockpiles at strategic locations and need of 
extra floor space for such are eliminated by Frigidaire’s system of 
handling compressor shells prior to and during brazing 


Photography by Dan Reebel 


KEEPING materials on the move, like the juggler 
who maintains several bails in the air at one time, 
is the key to GM’s Frigidaire Division’s handling tech- 
niques in its brazing operations. 

The setup which permits complete utilization of a 
brazing furnace’s capacity in the company’s No. 1 
plant does two things: Increases production and 
saves floor space. 

In brazing the upper chell of the meter micer unit 
which houses the freezing mechanism of a Frigidaire 
refrigerator, for example, the procescing is boosted to 
one every four minutes. The banking problem is no 
longer existent because parts are continuously on 
the move. Also, all extra handling previously re- 
quired is eliminated by including in the materials 
handling sequence advantages of automatic feed and 
discharge in connection with the brazing furnace. 

How System Works—Here’s how the Dayton, O., 
plant processes the shells: 

First they are transported to the brazing area by 
overhead monorail conveyors at the rate of 25 feet per 
minute. As they progress toward the brazing furnace 
several operations take place. 

At the first, each chell is removed from the moving 


Shell and a rolled fin are placed in this projection 

welder which joins the fin to the outside shell. Over- 

head monorail conveyor which delivers shells to 
welding operator is in background 


conveyor and a fin is welded to its outside with a 
special projection welder. The operator than places 
the shell on a roller type conveyor. This feeds it to 
the next operator who assembles the mounting pads 
and terminal bushings by hand. The part then moves 
on to the next operator where the additions ar 
pressed in place on a special hydraulic precs. 

“Rolling” Continues—Placed back again on th 
roller gravity conveyor, the part moves to the next 
station where the charging body is assembled and 
placed on another hydraulic press. Another roller 
gravity conveyor takes the shell into a welding booth 
where the charging body is tacked on with an arc 
welder. 

From the are welding booth, another overhead 
ccnveyor assumes the transportation task, taking the 
part near the brazing furnace where it is placed on 
a brazing shoe. The shoes each hold eight shells. 
When loaded, they move down a track that takes 
the shells in and out of the brazing furnace auto- 
matically at the rate of one every four minutes. As 
the brazed shells emerge from the furnace they are 
hung onto racks of the overhead conveyor. 

Brazing furnace used is operated at a temperature 


This hydraulic press is employed to assemble: charg- 

ing body into top of shells. Shells then are disposed 

on the inclined roller gravity conveyor shown at 
right of the operator 















, * a matic. Its charging mechanism is electric eye con- 

7 +f ‘ razing Production trolled. One eye, outside the door, permits the me- 

chanism to function when a tray is in place. The 

other, a few feet within the charging vestibule, per- 

of 2050° F, and is capable of handling 2300 pounds mits the tray to enter automatically as soon as the 
of work per hour. It heats the work in a chamber preceding one is cleared. 


17 feet long and cools it in a chamber 70 feet in 
length. Operation of the furnace is entirely auto- 








Sketch showing how materials are kept on the move 
in Frigidaire’s plant 
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Here’s how shells are loaded onto shoes as they Shoe load of shells about to enter brazing furnace. 
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sad travel on the return conveyor of the brazing fur- Note other loaded shoes following in equal spaced 
at nace. Shoes travel automatically through a brazing distances. These too are automatically transferred 
cycle and back to this point across end and into furnace 
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Water-Cooled Engine Block 
Gravity Die Cast 


Complicated design of a twin-cylinder, water-cooled aluminum engine 
block is no stopper for permanent mold casting methods 


INTRICATE twin cylinder water-cooled aluminum 
engine block is one of the latest products to 
be cast by permanent mold techniques at the 
St. Paul plant of Progress Pattern & Foundry Co. 
The company has had plenty of experience for this 
job. Utilizing 14 specially built tilting machines, 
Progress’ production of aluminum and aluminum al- 
loy castings by the Wessel system of gravity die cast- 
ing has ranged from castings weighing less than an 
ounce to 20 pounds or more. 

Tackling the engine block job, Progress engineers 
first set about analyzing the complicated design fea- 
tures of the block. They had to determine what di- 
mensional factors were to be maintained, what metal 
sections were required. It was also necessary for 
them to assure that all conditions necessary to a 
successful casting operation would be satisfied. 

Mold Model Made—First, a model of the mcld was 
made. Then a plaster casting was poured to deter- 
mine: (1) The metal sections, deciding whether or 
not they were too light or too heavy for successful 
casting; (2) if partings of the mold were correct; 
(3) if the actuating mechanisms of the core draws 
functioned properly; (4) if the metal thickness of 
the die itself was such as to provide proper thermal 
conductivity to keep the mold at the proper tempera- 
ture at all times during the casting cycle. 

As a result of this procedure it was learned that 


excessive thicknesses of the metal could be reduced 
without impairing the casting, to provide a greater 
uniformity of metal sections, and savings in metal 
as well. The minor design changes were agreed upon, 
and production was started with development of the 
wood pattern for the permanent mold die. 


Die Cast Iron—In making the pattern, care was 
taken to allow for shrinkage of the iron from which 
the die was cast. The company utilizies special cast 
iron in preference to machining the mold from a solid 
because this method facilitates holding the outside 
contour of the die, as it pertains to the cavity shape, 
to uniform thickness. Allowance was also made to 
permit finish on all joints and cores that can be ma- 
chined readily. 

Provision for proper gating was also an important 
consideration in making the pattern. In gravity die 
casting, it is imperative that the back or gate end 
of the mold is made large or thick enough to main- 
tain proper metal temperature. This is the hottest 
part of the mold since all the metal received by the 
mold passes over this area. Therefore the heat must 
be dissipated faster than in other parts of the mold. 


Porosity Dangerous—Sometimes even though a die 
mold as cast has all the appearance of a close-grained 





Fig. 1—Battery of tilting machines that is used for 
gravity die casting 
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. structure, machining may reveal the presence of por- 
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F not need to be extracted). 


| could be withdrawn approximately 
a which shoulder bolts would contact core ‘“B’, and 
"it too would be withdrawn as one unit, Fig. 4. “C” 
is cylinder bore core; “D” is water chamber core. 
»“C” was also withdrawn approximately 14-inch again 


osit’. Porosity will disrupt the uniform thermal con- 


7 ductivity of the mold while pouring. Since thermal 


conductivity of the die is the primary means by which 
heat is dissipated from the casting at the proper 
‘rate to insure the desired temperature throughout 
the casting cycle, extreme care is taken during the 
special processes in designing of dies. 

Upon completion of the die casting, the iron was 
annealed to specification, which is at no time softer 





' than 240 brinell nor harder than 265 brinell, to avoid 
’ excessive machining costs. 


' After normalizing, dies were taken to the die shop 
‘for inspection and checking of critical dimensions. 


" The next step consisted of machining the joint of the 


cavity, and then the cavity itself, and applying all 
integral cores to the mold. (These are cores that do 
Then the cores of the 
‘exhaust and water jacket were machined separately, 
Fig. 3. “A” is exhaust core; “B” is water chamber 


- core. 


“A” and “B” cores were so constructed that ‘‘A”’ 
14-inch, after 


| to remove progressively the core cluster. 


' Cores Withdrawn by Rack and Gear—In making 
"permanent mold dies for gravity die casting, the 
4 plant has found it expedient to use a rack and gear 
» combination for withdrawing cores. This method 
»withdraws cores on a position straight line without 
binding. However, a toggle lever can be used to pull 
»small cores that will be withdrawn only a short dis- 
P tance. 

| Opening Device Acts as Clamp—Clamping the die 
ris highly important. For this specific casting the 
) opening and closing device acts as a clamp, and one 
/other clamp is used to hold the die together during 
: the pouring. It is not necessary to put a great strain 
/on the die cavity by clamping, since the casting is 


Fig. 2—Twin cylinder water-cooled engine block 
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poured by gravity alone. Provision also was made 
for proper venting. 

Next, the die was completely assembled and mount- 
ed on a mock-up pouring machine. At this time the 
mechanisms of the die were operated to check and 
adjust tolerances to allow free movement of the cores 


at normal operating temperature. 

Casting Machine Simple—The casting machine used 
for gravity die casting at the plant is simple in prin- 
ciple. It is essentially a box-type holding furnace 
which also provides for pouring the castings. It is 
suspended on trunions and mounted on a base. The 
furnace is lined with a plastic refractory capable of 
withstanding the temperature required for pouring 
aluminum and aluminum alloy castings. Correct tem- 
perature of the bath is maintained by an electrical 
indicating and controlling millivoltmeter pyrometer. 

Hydraulic mechanisms control tilting of the cast- 
ing machine, and its return at the end of the cast- 
ing cycle for each consecutive pour. To insure a uni- 
form cycle, the machine has a timing device set to 
maintain the rate of pour determined by the nature 
of the casting. 

Pushbutton Controls Tilt—To start operation of 
the casting machine which has the die attached, con- 
tact is made by electric push-button control to tilt 
the machine. The molten metal then flows through 
the gate and by gravity follows the lowest channel of 
the cavity and rises pro- (Please turn to Page 108) 


























































Fig. 3 (above)—Detail of exhaust core (A) and water 
chamber core (B) 


Fig. 4 (below)—Cylinder bore cores (C) and water 
chamber core (D) 
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Hole Drilled Half Diameter of Human Hair 


EYE of a needle, usually thought of as a small hole, 
could be called a good-sized chasm when compared 
with a hole drilled by a technician at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md. 

Measuring 60/100,000-inch in diameter, about one- 
half the diameter of a human hair, the minute open- 
ing was drilled in a piece of platinum used in the 
hydraulic system of a new Navy weapon. 

Who makes a drill that small? This problem was 
met by filing down a 4/1000-inch diameter pivot drill. 
Attached to a standard jeweler’s lathe, the drill was 
centered by means of a microscope during stoning. 

Mechanical “Feeling’’ Required—In the drilling of 
the tiny hole, it was necessary to determine when 
the drill made contact with the platinum. To accom- 
plish this, the platinum was secured to a face plate 
which was electrically insulated. Shank of the face 
plate containing the platinum was then placed in 
a collet and the entire system inserted in the recipro- 
cating spindle of the tail stock. Fig. 1 shows the 
lathe as set up for the drilling. 

Clamp of a “hot” wire of an ohmmeter was attached 
to the insulated face plate holding the work to be 
drilled; a ground wire was attached to the lathe bed. 
When the spindle in the tailstock was advanced, the 
meeting of the point of the drill and the work formed 
a contact which immediately registered on the in- 
strument. An adjustable stop set on the reciprocat- 
ing spindle regulated the depth of the drilling opera- 
tion. 





Fig. 1—Jeweler’s lathe set up for drilling the 
60/100,000-inch hole. Note electrical connections 
and ohmmeter in background 





Fig. 2—Compare size of hole right with the diameter 
of the human hair left; both magnified 108 times 





Thermal Shock No Problem For New Metal-Ceramic 


Tested for a number of high-temperature industrial applications, a new 

chromium-alumina material has good resistance to oxidation and can 

withstand the thermal shock of being plunged from room temperature 
into molten steel at 3000° F 





Fig. 1—Microstructure of metal-ceramic material. 
Black constituent is ceramic; white is metallic 
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TUBES of a new metal-ceramic can be plunged inti 
molten steel and withstand the thermal shock 
going from room temperature to 2800 to 3000° F with 
out attack from slag or metal. Flame electrode 
tested in various gaseous atmospheres have with 
stood oxidizing temperatures under these conditiot 
in a temperature range of 2400 to 2800° F. Mos 
metals become molten at these temperatures, 2! 
ceramics because of their poor electrical conducti' 
ity are not suitable for this application. 

Tested for Industrial Use—Properties of the ne 
chromium-alumina material, designated LT-1, wet 
discussed at the American Electrochemical Society’ 
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97th meeting, by W. O, Sweeny, Haynes Stellite Divi- 
ion, Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York. 
Sweeny said the new Metamic material has been 
tested for a number of industrial applications. It has 
shown excellent promise for strength resistance to 
oxidation at elevated temperatures and for thermal 
shock. 

Thermocouple protection tubes for immersion in 
molten steel, cast iron, brass, bronze and other metals 
except aluminum have shown up well on test. They 
last longer and give quicker readings because of 
their excellent thermal conductivity. After as many 
as 20 immersions, there has been no evidence of 
any corrosion from the molten metals. 

Typical Metallic Appearance—Fig. 1 shows a typical 
micro structure of LT-1. The black constituent is 
ceramic and the white is metallic. 

LT-1 is dull gray or green in the as-fired con- 
dition, but has a typical metallic appearance when 
ground or machined. Fig. 2 shows typical parts | 
made from the material, such as combustion heater Pe 
tubes, high intensity burner tip, high temperature 












































f rack and roller pinion, conical flame nozzle, bolts for Fig. 2—Typical parts made from Metamic metal cera- : 
the ‘high temperature apparatus, etc. mics. Courtesy Haynes Stellite Div., Union Carbide | 
rons It has been tested in several parts for ram jets; & Carbon Corp. (1) 50ce crucible; (2) combustion I 


heater tube, (3) high intensity burner tip, (4) high 


t ture in this application i 
eee oe Sale appliestion: e anouam Seer temperature rack and roller pinion, (5,6) bolts for 


=? eeperted Grat both progscyion and robe piel high-temperature apparatus, (7) deflection plate for 
mental gas-turbine nozzles are being fabricated of molten slag, (8) hot tensile test coupon, (9) conical 
the metal-ceramic material. According to Sweeny, flame nozzle, (10) hot gas sampling tube 14 inches 
these nozzles will permit higher gas temperatures. long, with 0.020-inch orifice in hot end 








Transmission Part Faced, Bored, Turned in 1'/2 Minutes 
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FAST facing, boring and turning of a Packard Ultra- 
matic transmission part are performed in a cycle 
time of 1.55 minutes using a special machining set- 
sup. After roughing and some finishing, the converter 
clutch piston, made from a gray iron annular ring 
iis finish machined to close tolerances on a vertical 
spindle Hoern & Dilts machine, built specially for the 
job. 

With spindle turning at 200 rpm, work is held 

bottom up against a special faceplate having a ring 
that fits the annular groove previously finished 
on the under face. Tools are carried on slides ar- 
ranged to move both vertically and horizontally. All 
cuts are light and all are made by single-point car- 
bide tools. One of these turns the outside diameter 
and another bores the inside diameter. 
A third tool faces the top; two others rough and 
finish face the under side of the shoulder. These 
latter cuts plus the top facing and turning of the 
outside diameter finish the narrow flange or step di- 
ameter in preparation for broaching of the teeth that 
take the place of splines around the periphery and fit 
mating teeth of the outer member of the clutch. 
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Setup for boring, turning and facing operations 
on a cast gray iron annular ring which becomes the 
clutch piston 
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Fig. 1 (above)—Stainless steel plunger for molding glass reflectors, on rotary 
table at left, has been cut as exact duplicate of “master” on table at right, 
through automatic tracer control of high speed end mill 


Fig. 2 (above)—Crystal of pocke 
watch in upper sketch is playing Tl 
role of “master” for “revolving 
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Fig. 3 (left)—Image at right i 
“master” made of compositior 
cement, from which steel hob 0 
left has been cut by reciprocot 
ing method in automatic dup: 
cating machine 
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right, duplicated from cast of 
hand-dipped chocolates, in turn 
is used to guide tracer for cut- 
] ting punch press dies (left) for 
| f sheet metal molds that are used 
in candy factories 


| 
Fig. 4 (right)—Steel “master” at 
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Mechanical Die Cutting 
Breaks Production Bottleneck 


Methods for automatic reproduction of plaster or wooden ‘“‘masters”’ in 
blocks of iron and steel are largely responsible for modern mass pro- 
duction of parts in precision molds and dies 


By A. PLIMMER 
Die Sinking Specialist 
Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Machines Inc. 
Cincinnati 


IN addition to providing more, better and less costly 
goods for more people, highly mechanized manufac- 
turing as developed in the United States has on many 
occasions furnished the solution for serious tool en- 
gineering problems directly created by the rise of 
mass production. 

A shining example is the mechanical cutting of 
dies now used in such profusion in forging, stamping 
and forming, diecasting, glass, rubber and plastics 
molding, etc. 

In the early days of drop forging and sheet metal 
press forming, dies were cut or “sunk” by hand. 
This was a slow, tedious process—one demanding 
highly developed manual skill gained only through 
long apprenticeship and years of experience. 

Skilled diesinkers therefore were bound to be limit- 
ed in number. With rapid increase in volume of metal- 
working in dies, and with broadened use of cut dies 


; in fields other than forging and stamping, the die 
| sinking situation rapidly became acute. 


Controls Lift Ceiling—Then just at the time when 


; some gloomy prophets were predicting the “low ceil- 
| ing” over diemaking would stunt the growth of die- 
| using industries, ingenuity of machine tool inventors 


solved this problem through the introduction of me- 


Fig. 5—Metal blocks in foreground are “masters” 

which guide tools for milling the steel drop forge 

dies in background. These dies are used to forge 
cutting ends of auger bits 


chanical die cutting in ‘master controlled” machines. 

Machines of this kind are now in wide use. They 
vary in size all the way from huge machine tools 
capable of master controlled cutting of the largest 
automobile body dies, down to small machines with 
pantograph tracers for cutting dies for striking coins 
and medals. Some of these machines have electro- 
magnetic controls, some have mechanical or hydraulic 
controls. Some are tool room milling machines with 
form following and cutter controlling attachments. 
These machines now have the ability to cut dies which 
require little or no hand finishing—thus effectively 
breaking the bottleneck created by shortage of die 
cutting craftsman. 

Wide Performance Range—The machine on which 
the die cutting jobs featured in this article were per- 
formed is an 8 x 18-inch Cincinnati tool and die mill- 
ing machine equipped with fractional horsepower mo- 
tor driven duplex rotary table attachment. As indi- 
cated by Fig. 1, this combination constitutes an ef- 
ficient automatic duplicating machine capable of high- 
ly effective performance on a wide variety of small 
and medium size dies. 

The job setup in the illustration just mentioned is 
a typical one. It is a stainless steel plunger for mold- 
ing a glass reflector. The plunger is mounted on the 
left hand rotary table, while the master, which auto- 
matically controls the cutting action, is mounted on 
the right hand table. 

Size and shape of the master is reproduced in the 
workpiece—when using tae rotary method—through 
combined motions of three elements: (1) Vertical 
movement of the head or spindle carrier under con- 
trol of the sensitive hydraulic tracing finger mechan- 
ism; (2) identical rotation of two circular tables; 
and (3) cross feed movement of the saddle carrying 
those tables. Once a cut is started no attention other 
than periodic inspection is required until it is time 
to start another cut. 

Speed for Every Material—The rotary tables have 
eight speeds ranging from 1, to 5 revolutions per 
minute, while cross feed of the saddle range in eight 
steps from 0.0025 to 0.0125-inch per revolution of 
the tables. Thus rates of speed and feed can be suited 
to material cut, depth of cut, type and size of cutter 
and degree of accuracy and finish demanded. Inci- 
dentally, the attachment can be removed from the 
machine to permit its use as a regular tool and die 
miller. 
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WELDS RAPIDLY: In order to fabricate J47 turbo-jet components at high 
production speed and with welds of uniform quality, Solar Aircraft Co., 
San Diego, Calif., turned to using automatic hidden arc welding. Parts 
made of 18-8 stainless are processed with a standard head made by 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, using 18-8 type filler wire. Rigidly con- 
trolled high heat inputs and rigid fixtures are said to maintain accurcte 
parts alignment. Fixture is mounted on a rotating positioner which re- 
volves the work under the welding head 








In order that the cutter can do 
its work without having its shank 
interfere, it is necessary in many 
cases to tilt the cutter in relation 
to the work. That is the case in the 
setup shown in Fig. 1. To make this 
possible, the machine is designed so 
that its spindle carrier can be swiv- 
eled up to 15 degrees to the front 
and up to 35 degrees to the rear. 
This permits the cutter to get to the 
very bottom in deep decorative de- 
signs. 

Square-Ended Tools No Problem— 
This tilting principle is further illus- 
trated by the diagrams, Fig. 2, show- 
ing schematic relationships between 
tracers and masters. In case of the 
upper diagram, in which the master 
is represented by the crystal of a 
pocket watch, it is apparent that a 
square ended tracer—and a square 
ended tool—operating in vertical posi- 
tion, will function on a rotary table 
job without interference. 

In the case of the doll’s head, how- 
ever, it is evident that to get at the 
various surfaces the tracer and the 
tool must be tilted as shown, Inci- 
dentally, this doll’s head represents 
an actual job which was accomplished 
at one setting of the work by the 
reciprocating method of cutting. This 
job is illustrated by Fig. 3, in which 
the detail at the right is a master 
pattern made of easily worked com- 
position cement, while the detail at 
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the left is a steel hob cut in the die 
miller under guidance of this cement 
master. The hob in turn was used 
for forming dies in which plastic 
doll’s heads are molded. 

Finger Has Light “Touch”’—As al- 
ready mentioned, this steel hob was 
formed by the reciprocating method 
—half the contour being milled with 
the head swiveled to the rear and 
the other half with the head swiveled 
to the front. Masters made of com- 
position cement, wood and other com- 
paratively soft materials are entirely 
practical inasmuch as the pressure 
of the tracing finger on the master 
is extremely light. 

The almost unlimited possibilities 
of master controlled mechanical die 
Sinking in connection with mass pro- 
duction are indicated by Fig. 4 and 
5, the first being related to the food 
industries—the second to woodwork- 
ing tools. In the case of Fig. 4, we 
have at the right a steel master which 
was made under control of a former 
which in turn was molded from ac- 
tual “hand dipped” chocolates. 

At the left is a punch press die 
cut in the die milling machine under 
guidance of the steel former—the re- 
ciprocating method being used. This 
punch press die in turn is used in 
quantity production of sheet metal 
molds used in candy factories for 
quantity molding of chocolate candies 
which look exactly like those slowly 


produced by the old-fashioned aan 
method. 

Hand Finishing Minimized—In Fig 
5, the blocks in the foreground ai; 
the masters from which the “uppe 
and lower’ dies in the backgroun; 
were master formed. These are dro 
forging dies used in mass production 
of auger bits—impressions at the out. 
er side of these blocks being for the 
preliminary “strikes” and those at 
the inner side being for the secondary 
strikes. These illustrations indicate 
how little hand finishing was neces. 
sary after the machine cutting. 

They also give a good idea of what 
a tremendous amount of chipping and 
filing would be required—and what 
great skill would be called for— 
if these comparatively small and 
simple jobs had to be “sculptured” 
out of solid blocks of steel by hand. 
Obviously, cost of the “handicraft” 
method today would be prohibitive 
even if diesinkers with skill and pa- 
tience to do this work could be found 


High Output Power Plant 


A diesel driven generator and six 
standard motor generator direct cur- 
rent welding sets comprise a power 
plant for are welders recently de- 
signed. Built by McDowell Co. Inc. 
Cleveland, and incorporating welding 
sets made by Lincoln Electric Co, 
also in Cleveland, the welders an‘ 
power unit are built into a special 
sled which may be transported t 
the job and which can be rolled on 
pipe if necessary. 

Said to be an economical sourc 
of power for electric drive arc weld- 
ers, the unit has a UD24 international 
diesel engine which drives a 100KW 
generator producing 220 or 440 v, 4 
phase, 60 cycle power. Generator 's 
said to have a capacity sufficient t 
operate the six 300 amp welders si- 
multaneously, with adequate reserv: 
to run eight welders if necessary. The 
two diesel units consume about 52 
gallons of fuel oil per day, resulting 
in a power cost of 1 cent per kilo- 
watt. 


Can’t Lose Instructions 


To eliminate loss of vital instal- 
lation and maintenance instructions 
on a new line of thermostats, Gen- 
eral Controls Corp., Glendale, Calif. 
is making use of pressure-sensitiv’ 
Kum-Kleen labels, developed by 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp., Mon- 
rovia, Calif. Labels to permit plac- 
ing of instructions where they at 
needed; they remain in place as !on 
as they are needed. Applied with 
finger-tip pressure, they are said ' 
stick without curling through °x- 
tremes of heat and humidity. 
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ibitive parts shown. Compare watts; heats, ready for use, in five seconds; has longer range 
nd pa- these with the fewer ae into ee pena and is equipped with spot light. 
parts at right in the new ses current only when trigger is operated. It is assembled 
found Gun, and you'll readily faster, Requires no bolts or nuts. The %" Revere Copper Rod 
see why the new stream- that replaces the secondary coil in the transformer is sheared, 
lined Weller is so flattened, and bent at right angles in a 200-ton press in a ! 
popular. single operation. | 
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haw Revere Copper Rod replaces Secondary Coil in Soldering Gun Trans- 
i ; former . .. reduces number of parts, makes for a speedier, more 
og os efficient assembly... also makes possible a lighter, more compact 
m is unit of increased capacity. 
ulting ’ 
* kilo- ; . . 
HEN the Weller Manufacturing and tested. Then a copper rod of a_ our Soldering Gun,” the Weller Man- 
Company, Easton, Pa., was slightly harder temper than the first ufacturing Company tells us. 
completing the development of its was recommended. That was it! So you see, Revere’s interest in 
new electric soldering gun, they were Proper temper was the key. Proper your problem does not stop with the 
fe confronted with this problem: The temper was also the key to the .291 recommendation of its products. 
sea %" Revere Copper Rod used to re- dia. copper rod used for the Solder- Perhaps Revere can help you. Why 
8 place the secondary coil in the trans- ing tip itself. For this, too, had to not take your current problem to the 
Calif, former had to maintain its rigidity retain its rigidity and yet remain soft nearest Revere Sales Office and see? 
saitice yet be sufficiently soft so that during enough to be coined, punched, and 
i by the shearing, coining, and bending formed without fracture. 
ator operations there would be no break- “In addition to being extremely 
olac ng OF splitting of the rod. helpful in arriving at the — COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
y are _ Revere’s Technical Advisory Serv- tempers, Revere also recommende Fedihdal by Past ihidone tu S00 
thine ice recommended a certain temper that we specify our rod in multiple 230 Park Avenue, New York £7, Mew York 
with id rod. It was discovered that lengths, and thus save considerably Mille Baltimore Mas: Chicago, Uk; Detroit, ; 
aid to eller was getting a twist in the rod on scrap. They were also helpful in Mich Los Angeles and Riverside, Git 
9" when it was installed in the assem- solving the problem of attaching the pe thoes te Priscinal Chiles, 
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brass sleeve to the secondary rod in 


Distributors Everywhere. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
STEELMAKING 





PART I 


ncaa bar mills are generally thought of as small 

mills rolling light material, their products in- 
clude a range of foot weights exceeded only on the 
light side by a few hoop sizes and on the heavy side 
by the product of large universal beam mills. 

Thus the bar mills have always been general pur- 
pose mills, rolling a diversity of shapes, sizes and 
quality of products, and their development has been 
governed by the need to preserve enough flexibility 
to meet these conditions. 

To touch briefly on the history of merchant bar 
mills we find that as early as 1783 a simple mill 
consisting of one stand employing two plain rolls 
was used for rolling flat products. This unit was 
driven by a water wheel and in this type of mill it 
was necessary to pass the bar back over the stand 
to get back to the entering side of the mill—a very 
slow procedure. This mill was confined to short 
products and its output was low. 


Fig. 1—While of German origin this mill was an 

improvement over the original three-high bar mill 

due to the addition of a separately driven three-high 
stand for roughing purposes 
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PRODUCTION OF BARS 


Contrary to popular notion, bar mills are not confined to the production 
of bars only. Products such as rods, billets, slabs, plates, skelp and other 
material may all be rolled on a bar mill 


By C. W. BARRETT 


Chairman of the Bar Mill Committee 


and 
Chief Roll Engineer 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland 


Due to wasted time and heat loss incurred on a 
mill of this type, around the year 1800, someone 
conceived the idea of placing three rolls in one stand 
to avoid the idle pass. This started with a single 
stand but soon additional stands were added to the 
same drive which made a more flexible mill, produc- 
ing longer lengths from larger billets. This was a 
major improvement over the two-high mills. 

The Belgian mill was an improvement over the 
original three-high mill, in that it had an additional 
separately driven three-high stand for roughing pur- 
poses. This mill was of German origin and is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

With the separate roughing stand, the roughing 
passes could be made at slow speeds, while the 
finishing train speed was increased. As a result, 
output was increased and longer lengths could be 
rolled. This was the production mill for small bar 
sizes in America prior to about 1900. Although the 
idea has been carried much further by the use of ad- 
ditional roughing and finishing trains for the rolling 


Fig. 2—This variation of the semicontinuous rough- 

ing and three-high finishing utilizes separate motors 

to drive the roughing stands independently or in 
small groups to secure desired rolling flexibility 
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.». when you use “NATIONAL” Graphite Stool Inserts 





§@ It is impossible for molten metal to stick to 
israphite under any conditions. This means that 
0 ingot cannot possibly stick to a graphite stool 
Bosert. If you are bothered with stickers, equip 


‘our stools with ‘‘National” graphite stool inserts. 
Think of the savings! 
No lost time in freeing stuck ingots. Keeps 


The terms “National” and “Eveready” 
are registered trade-marks of 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


strict Scles Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Foreign Department: New York, U.S. A. 


t 7, 1950 


maintenance costs down. For complete informa- 
tion on “National” graphite stool inserts, write 
to National Carbon Division, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, Dept. ST. 
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MORE THAN DOUBLE 
THE USABLE LIGHT! 


The biggest news since the inven- 
tion of flashlights—the brand new 
leakproof “Eveready” No. 1050 
flashlight battery—gives morethan 
double the usable brilliant white mes 

INDUSTRIAL 
light for critical uses than any USES 
other flashlight battery we have 
ever made. NO METAL CAN TO 
LEAK OR CORRODE. 
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of rod and hoop, the Garret rod mill represents the 
ultimate development of this type of layout. 

Like the three-high hand mill, the Belgian hand 
mill is outmoded in American practice and is grad- 
ually disappearing as a major producing unit except 
for the production of special steels or common bars 
in localized market areas. Partially mechanized with 
tables and transfers, these mills are a stopgap be- 
tween the three-high hand mills and modern semi- 
continuous mills. 

Fig. 2 shows the plan of a mill with semicontinuous 
roughing and three-high finishing. Early mills of 
this type had six or more closely coupled gear driven 
continuous stands and it was difficult to obtain the 
variety of sizes needed from the roughing mill to 
cover the flexible range of finished product. This was 
overcome by breaking the roughing mill into units 
of one to four stands, with the bar running free or 
looping between. Various arrangements of this sort 
were installed but at best it was difficult to obtain 
the flexibility needed. In the latest mills, speed 
variation has been sought by use of separate motors 
to drive the roughing stands independently or in 
small groups. 





Layout of a semicontinuous roughing mill vith 
a two-high finishing train is shown in Fig. 4. “he 
two-high finishing train has advantages over the 
three-high in rigidity, also in the ability to split 
up the finishing stands into smaller groups which 
can be driven at successively higher speeds. Thus 
the length of loop which runs out on the floor is re. 
duced, output is increased and a higher finishing tem. 
perature maintained. 

As a means of producing lighter foot-weight prod- 
ucts at a greater finishing speed, stands have been 
added to delivery end of the two high finishing train 
as shown in Fig. 5. This type of mill produces small 
rods up to 4200 feet per minute and it is expected 
that finishing speeds will soon reach 5500 feet per 
minute. Flexibility of this kind of mill is very great 
and a variety of products and sizes can be produced. 
With the use of mechanical repeaters to convey the 
bars from stand to stand in the looping train, the 


Fig. 3—Billets are roughed down on this 36-inch 

mill and then moved on to a three-stand 32-inch re- 

versing mill which finishes them in to bar sections, 

This installation is one of the largest and most re- 
cent made within the United States 
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The author graduated from 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1927 and for the © 
next two years was employed 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. as a draftsman. Next 
he was employed as roll de- 
signer for Pittsburgh Rolls 
Corp. and remained there 
until 1938 when he moved 
to Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp., Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
as roll designer and superintendent of roll shops. 
In 1943 he accepted a position with Republic Steel 
Corp. as roll designer and superintendent of roll 
shops in the Chicago district. After completion of 
the’ DPC project he was made chief roll engineer 
and two years ago he was moved to Cleveland as 
chairman of the Bar Mill Committee. 














operation of such a mill becomes very economical. 

Fig. 6 shows a cross country mill which is quite 
common in the larger bar mills, 12 inches and up in 
size. It may have continuous or semicontinuous 
roughing followed by finishing stands spread out in 
a manner to permit the handling of material to and 
from the roll stands by roller tables with provisions 
for transferring the bars laterally across the mill 
from stand to stand. ’ 

Products rolled on these mills are generally of 
a heavier foot-weight than can be looped or re- 
peated. For large mills (20 inches and up) a three- 
high roughing stand was commonly used, although 
some mills up to 28 inches in size were built with 
continuous roughers. 

The most recent installation of a continuous 
straight away bar mill is shown in Fig. 7. Each of 
the stands has individual motor drive and employs 
the use of vertical edgers which is beneficial in pro- 
ducing flat products and some of the more common 
shapes. Some advantages of mills of this design are 
the increased tons per hour over the older types of 
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Fig. 4—The two-high finishing train in this mill 
layout offers advantages in rigidity and higher de- 
livery speeds. Thus, output is increased and a higher 
and more uniform finishing temperature secured 





mills, and the feasibility of finishing at a hotter 
and more uniform temperature. The flexibilit. of 
this mill permits the product to be finished in dif. 
ferent stands but up to this time these mills were 
confined to single strand operation. 

A 32-inch two-high reversing mill coupled with 4 
two-high 36-inch roughing mill is shown in Figs, 3 
and 8. This is one of the larger and most recent 
installation. This sort of mill has a large range of 
products and was engineered for quick size changes 
and affords mechanical bar handling facilities. 


Fig. 9 shows still another of the larger type mills 
of three-high design usually consisting of from three 
to four stands with traveling tables. This type of 
mill is commonly used for structural sections, rails 
and tie plate, also large rounds and square products. 

Blooms or billets are the semifinished products 
furnished by the blooming and billet mills to the 
bar mill for additional reduction into finished bar 
products. After the bloom or billet has been pro- 
duced on the primary mills, it is permitted to cool 
to atmospheric temperature. In the case of some of 
the more critical alloy steels, a controlled cooling 
cycle must be followed. At this point the billets or 
blooms are ready for inspection and conditioning 
prior to being charged into the reheating furnace for 
rerolling into bar products. Some of the steels at 
this point require 100 per cent surface removal be- 
fore rerolling, others require very little. 

Steel is then moved to the billet storage yard where 
billets or blooms are accumulated into grades and 
sizes in advance of the rolling schedule. This is an 
important phase of the operations which requires 
close co-ordination between the mill superintendent 
and the order and scheduling departments. 

Types of reheating furnaces vary considerably from 
the most antiquated sand bottom batch type unit to 
the modern (continuous type) regenerative furnace. 

The two most common fuels used are gas and oi! 
with gas having the preference. In most localities gas 
is the cheaper and requires little mechanical equip- 
ment other than burners to render the fuel in 4 
combustable state. 
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Fig. 5—Additional two-high stands added to the [in- 

ishing end of this layout enables the faster finish- 

ing of lighter foot-weight bars. This type mill rolls 
small rods at a speed of 4200 feet per minute 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY Established 1877 
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Popular types and sizes 
available at once from 
Columbus—from our distrib- 
vtors in all industrial centers 


NEED CHAINS? We can ship immedi- 
ately from our large stock here at 
home or you can contact any one of 
our authorized Stock-carrying Dis- 
tributors, strategically located 
throughout the United States to better 
serve your needs. 


Our recently-enlarged Chain-mak- 
ing establishment (see photo below) 
is fully equipped with new high-speed 
tools .. every modern facility to make 
chains scientifically better . . faster. 


A large assortment of Sprockets, 
Gears, Pulleys, Babbitted Bearings 
and other Transmission items are also 


available for prompt shipment, as. 


well as a line of Spiral Flights, Belt 
Idlers, etc. 


We will be glad to take care of your 
requirements .. will handle those 
‘Ship At Once’’ requests promptly. 
May we hear from you? 


Bescctcoeds 





889 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Baltimore 2 
Birmingham 3 
Boston 16 
Buffalo 2 


Chicago 1 
Cincinnati 2 
Cleveland 13 
Denver 2 
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Here you see the buildings in which 
Jeffrey Chains are manufactured . . 
a plant within a plant. As modern as 
progress will permit, our Chain- 
making departments are manned 3 
by skilled technicians who know . 
Chains . . build for you. ay 
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Detroit 13 Jacksonville 2 Pittsburgh 22 i 
Harlan Milwaukee 2 St. Lovis 1 a 
Houston 2 New York 7 Salt Lake City 3 e 
Huntington 19 Philadelphia 3 Scranton 3 e 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Lid., Head Office & Works: Montreal 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous individual chapters in 
the series “Fundamentals of Steelmaking’? now 
may be obtained by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W, Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Prices range from 20 to 75 cents per re- 
print. Subjects covered in previous issues include: 


No. 1, Production of Electric Are Furnace Steel; No. 2, 
Scrap Iron and Steel; No. 3, Production of Open Hearth 
Steel; No. 4, Production of Tool Stee.; No. 5, The Art of 
Roll Pass Design; No. 6, Production of Bessemer Steel; 
No. 7, Production of Metallurgical Coke and Resultant Coal 
Chemicals; No. 8, Production of Plates; No. 9, Production 
of Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip and Sheets; No. 10, Production 
of Tin Plate; No. 11, Production of Structural Shapes and 
Rails; No. 12, Production of Butt and Lap Welded Pipe, 
Conduit and Electric Metallic Tubing; No. 13, Production of 
Pig Iron; No. 14, Production of Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Tubes; No. 15, Production of Stainless Steel; No. 16, Iron 
Ore—Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves; No. 17, Trans- 
portation and Handling of Iron Ore; No. 18, Production of 
Wire and Wire Rods; No. 19, Production of Gray Iron Cast- 
ings; No. 20, Production of Steel Castings; No. 21, Pro- 
duction of High Alloy Steel Castings; No. 22, Production of 
Wrought Iron; No. 23, Production of Forgings; No. 24, Pro- 
duction of Semifinished Steel; No. 25, Production of Mer- 
chant Shapes; No. 26, Production of Malleable Castings. 











Modern reheating furnaces have capacities of over 
100 tons per hour and on some of the lighter bloom 
and billet sizes a fuel consumption of 1,500,000 Btu’s 
per ton is not uncommon when using gas for fuel. 
Most of the furnaces on the smaller bar mills are built 
to take 30-foot billets while furnaces supplying larger 
mills usually are not built to handle that length of 
semifinished material. 

Furnace temperatures vary from about 1800 to 
2400° F and are controllable, depending directly on 
the characteristics of the steel being heated. 

From here the hot billets are delivered to the bar 
mill for further reduction into finished bar prod- 
ucts. 

Actual rolling practice varies with the type of mill, 
product being produced, size of available blooms or 
billets, furnace capacity, mill horse-power, table 
length, mill size and numerous other variables, and 
it must readily be understood there can be no set rule 
to produce any given product. 

The billets are delivered to the mills from the re- 
heating furnace as quickly as possible to retain 
their heat. The rolls would become quite hot from 
this operation and soon break were they not water 
cooled. Limits must be placed on the amount of 
water used to cool a pass. Too much water may 


Fig. 7—This continuous straight away bar mill util- 

izes individual motor drive and employs vertical 

edgers which offer many advantages in the rolling 
of flat products and some common shapes 


Production of Bars 




















Fig. 6—Plan of a cross-country type mill which is 

quite common in the larger bar mill sizes of 12 

inches and up. Finishing stands usually spread out 

in a manner to permit handling of material to and 

from the roll stands by approach and delivery 
roller tables 


mean a short pass life. Roll analysis falls into two 
divisions, steel and iron, with many modifications of 
each being produced. After the rolls become worn 
and roughed-up, they are returned to the roll shop 
and remachined for further use. 

Leaving the rolling end, hot bar products usually 
pass over a motor driven roller table on their way 
to the cooling beds, where they are held for a suf- 
ficient period of time in order of facilitate their 
cooling. Fig. 10 shows the more common type of 
cooling bed for the larger mills. This also is a very 
important phase in the production of bars. During 
this time the bars are held as straight as possible 
to eliminate the necessity of any machine straight- 
ening after shearing. 

On leaving the cooling bed, the bars are sheared 
or sawed to length and bundled. Some products 
are shipped directly to the customer while others may 
require further conditioning, such as removal of sur- 
face defects, pickling, oiling, straightening, etc. 

Some of the light foot-weight bar and rod prod- 
ucts are produced in coils which vary from 150 to 
over 600 pounds, depending on the customer’s re- 
quirements. Here again the size of billet the mill 
and furnace can handle governs the condition. Both 
products are commonly double stranded and on the 
Garrett type rod mill, as many as seven strands are 
finished simultaneously in the same set of rolls, 
after which the product is coiled. 

It must be remembered that the term bar mill does 
not limit the mill to producing bars only. Products 
such as rods, billets, slabs, plates, skelp, etc., may 
all be produced on a bar mill. 
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DANLY PRESSES SET THE PACE 
on the line that mass produces these 33 gallon 
water heater tanks. Extra heavy Danly frame 
construction assures. the steady, day after day 
press performance that makes a picture like this 
possible. At Hotpoint, press operations are a vital 
factor in nearly all production. 
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jal Danly Press construction and engineering 

res assure the uninterrupted performance so im- 

ant wherever production schedules run close to 

,al machine capacity. Just one of these features, 

new Danly cool-running clutch, reduces clutch 

lwear-—a major cause of press down time. In over two 

years of operation, the Danly Presses at Hotpoint have 

required no major clutch maintenance . . . no re- 

Mining and only 1 take-up! 

f Other outstanding Danly Press features include 

‘complete pressure lubrication and a specially designed 

Scontrol system. Write today for the new Danly Straight 

Dside Press Catalog—check the specific advantages of 
; Danly Presses in your plant. 


UST AS IT COMES FROM THE MiILL, stec! goes into pro- 
tuction. The skidded stacks are simply unstrapped and fed 
lirectly to the Danly Press for blanking. The incoming 
tee! storage area immediately adjacent to the beginning of 
he production line cuts down on costly material handling 
nd simplifies stock control. 


»» AND MAINTAIN THE PACE! This bank of four 250 

on Danlys, in addition to performing general purpose 
amping operations, works almost continually to “take up 
¢ slack” in the entire stamping production schedule. 
henever production lags on one part or another, these 

Panly’s keep the assembly line rolling. The fourth press in 
€s is set at right angles to the others to increase flexibility 
conveyor layouts. 


It Costs Less to Run a Danly Press! 





AT THE HEAD OF THE TANK LINE, the first operation is 
performed in this 500-ton Danly Press . . . a good way to 
start production! Tank Ends are blanked from %" hot 
rolled steel in a 1 stage die at a rate as high as 220 pieces 
per hour. The circular blanks produced are approximately 
22” in diameter. 


SUPERVISING QUALITY assures high working standards 
and precision. Here, details of a reinforced water heater 
bottom stamped in three operations on a series of Danly 
Presses are checked. An interesting highlight is the quality 
control sample board in the background. The stamped parts 
are properly coded to provide a quick running check on 
die performance. New samples taken at frequent intervals 
give a true picture of current production quality. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 SOUTH LARAMIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


MECHANICAL PRESSES .. . 50 TO 3,000 TONS 
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Fig. 8—This layout utilizing a two-high 36-inch 
roughing stand coupled with a two-high 32-inch re- 
versing mill affords a large range of products and 
was engineered for quick size changes. Its mechan- 
ical bar handling facilities eliminate much manual 
labor associated with bar mill rolling practice 


Merchant bars as governed by American Iron and 
Steel Institute standards cover the following products 
listed here: 


Rounds \-inch diameter to 84-inch diameter inclusive 

Square \%-inch diameter to 5%-inch diameter inclusive 

Round cornered squares % to S8-inches inclusive 

Hexagons % to 4,,-inches 

Flats i3-inches and over in thickness and up to 6 
inches in width 


While this size range is generally true, there is con- 
siderable variation of sizes in the top range, for 
instance, rounds up to 934 inches in diameter are 
being produced on bar mills at the present time. This 
is governed by the equipment available in the dif- 
ferent producer’s plants. 

Size classifications of bar mills vary from 8 to 
34 inches inclusive and depend on the diversification 
of product requirements. The size commonly spoken 
of as mill size on bar mills is the pitch diameter of 
the driving pinions. 

The pitch diameter of new rolls is usually greater 
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Fig. 9—This larger mill of three-high design is 

most commonly used for the rolling of structural 

sections, rails and tie plate, large rounds and squar 

products, Note travelling table for moving partial- 
ly rolled sections 





than the pitch diameter of the pinions, which allows 
the rolls to be dressed or (remachined) several times 
before they are scrapped. 

Amount of variation in diameter of rolls above 
and below the pitch of the mill pinions is governed 
by size of the mill, distance between stands, rl 
breakage, location of rest bars, guide equipment ani 
physical characteristics of the mill housings. 

The size range of products in relation to mill size 
for the common bar products is shown in Table | 
The trend on all bar mills in the past has beer t 
increase the bar size range which generally reduces 
costs through increased tons per hour. This tabi 
gives a comparison of present day practice. 

The top range of sizes cannot be applied to al 
mills as the size of the roughing and breakdow 
stands are directly related to the sizes that ca 
be produced on the finishing stand and likewise the 
lighter sections are dependent on the number ¢ 
passes that can be employed, thus there is no fixe 
rule that will apply in all cases. 

One of the desirable features to be adhered to il 
bar mill practice is to produce the finished pro¢ 
uct from as large a billet or bloom as possible afte 
conditioning. This tends to afford better surfat 








TABLE I 
PRODUCT SIZE RANGE IN RELATION TO MILL SIZES 
Pinion 
Diameter of Bloom & Billet 
Fin, Stand Sizes Entering Rounds Squares Flats Angles Hexagon 
In Inches Mill In Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Miscellancow 
8 1%- 0.220—-% % to % % xh %x%ex t's to 33 Window Sash 
2% square % Sections 
1%x1% 
x My 
10 1%- %-1% 25 to 1% 1x ¥% %x%x % to 1% Window Sas! 
4 square 3%x% % Sections 
2% x 2% 
12 3 to %-3% 1} to3% 1% x % %x%Xx % to3 Window Sast 
6% square 7x1¢ % Sections 
to4x4 
14 4 to 1%4% 1% to4 3%x% 2x2 1%x4 
7% square to8 x le 5x5 
18 6 to 10% 1%-6% 1%-5% 2%x % 3x3 Structural 
10x 2 6x6 Shapes 
24 6 to 12 3-8% 2% to8 3x3 ; Structural 
8x8 Shapes 
32 7% x7% 3-10 2% to8 Structural 
to 13 x 15 Shape 
Note: a Considered as plates. 
— 
STEEL 
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TABLE Ill 
SIZE TOLERANCE LIMITS FOR 
ROUNDS AND SQUARES 
AND ROUND-CORNERED SQUARES 
(All figures in inches) 


Out-of-Round or 


Specified Sizes Variations from size Out-of-Square 


Over Under Section 
To ¥, inel baed 0.005 0.005 0.008 
Over 7 to yy incl 0.006 0.006 0.009 
Over y, to % incl 0.007 0.007 0.010 
Over % to % incl. 0.008 0.008 0.012 
Over % to 1 incl 0.009 0.009 0.013 
Over 1 to 1% incl, 0.010 0.010 0.015 
Over 1% to 1% incl 0.011 0.011 0.016 
Over 1% to 1% incl. 0.012 0.012 0.018 
Over 1% to 1% incl i 0.014 0.014 0.021 
Over 1% to 2 incl. aso ax ks 0.023 
Over 2 to 2% incl. ows 0 0 0.023 
Over 2% to 3% incl — ai 0 0.035 
Over 3% to 4% incl. ‘ Pe 0 0.046 
Over 4% to 5% incl. .... 7 0 0.058 
Over 5% to 6% incl knwex 1 0 0.070 
Over 6% to 8% incl. ec Pr 0 0.085 
Note: Out-of-round is the difference between the maximum and mi: 


imum diameters of the bar, measured at the same cross section. Out- 
f-square section is the difference in the two dimensions at the same 
‘ross section of a square bar between opposite faces 





quality and imperfections that might not have been 
removed at time of conditioning will become elongated 
and shallower with the greater amount of reduction. 

Merchant carbon steel bars are classified into threc 
distinct quality classification groups: Namely, mer- 
chant quality, special quality, and restricted require- 
ments, this depending upon the end use of the 
product. 

We generally consider blooms as having a cross 
sectional area of 36 square inches or greater. Rectan- 
gular products where the width is twice the thickness 
or greater and having a minimum cross section of 16 
square inches are commonly called slabs. Products 
from 1'4-inch squares to 6 x 6 inches for rerolling 
purposes are classed as billets and sold as such. Billets 
to the forgers have a minimum size of 4 x 4 inches 


Fig. 10--View of a single dragover-type cooling hed 
which is generally used in the larger mills. This op- 
eration is most important in the production of bar 
products. During cooling time the bars are held as 
straight as possible to eliminate the necessity of any 
machine straightening after shearing 








TABLE Hl 


SIZE TOLERANCE LIMITS 
FOR 
HEXAGONS 
(All figures in inches) 
Variation from Size 


Specified Sizes between Out of He ago 


Opposite Sides Over Under Section 
To % inel. ae 0.007 0.007 0.01 
Over % to 1 incl 0.010 0.010 0.03 
Over 1 to 1% incl. . 0.021 0.013 0.02 
Over 1% to 2 incl vs P Jy ak Jy 
Over 2 to 2% incl as 
Over 2 to 3% incl ex 


Note: Out of hexagon section is the greatest difference betwe: 
two dimensions at the same cross section between opposite fac: 





TABLE IV 
SIZE TOLERANCE LIMITS 
FOR 
SQUARE-EDGE AND ROUND-EDGE FLATS 


(All figures in inches) 


Variations from Thickness, for 
Thicknesses Given, Over and Under 


Variations 
from Width 


Specified Widths 1% to We Over 1 
Under ly to Il, to2 Over 
4 Incl Incl. Incl, 2 Over Under 
To 1 inel : . 0.007 0.008 0.010 om his ay P 
Over 1 to 2 incl. 0.007 0.012 0.015 sy ae ty a 
Over 2 to 4 incl. 0.008 0.015 0.020 ay a Ys * 
Over 4 to 6 incl. 0.009 0.015 «= (0.020 = ts to 





and up to the extreme limitations of the mills. Prod. 
ucts for forgers smaller than 4 x 4 inches are sold 
as bars. Again the classification may not be 100 pe 
cent true as some manufacturers may vary their 
practice. 

Size tolerance limits as established through the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in conjunction with 
the steel producers have proven to be worth-whil 
guides to industry as well as to purchasers. Estab: 
lishment of these standards has been influential i 
providing for a universal product. 

Industry requires that bars specified commercial! 
straight do not exceed 1,-inch in any 5 feet @ 
out of straightness. Bars specified for speci 
straightness must be within ‘-inch in any 5 feet 
Examples of standard specifications are presente 
in Tables II, III, and IV. 


(To be concluded ) 
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You can count on uniform performance 
throughout each shift when your battery elec- 
tric trucks are powered by Exide-Ironclads. 
Your trucks will handle as much load during 
the last hour as during the first... with 
practically no difference in speed . . . with no 
unscheduled periods of down time. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries deliver power 
instantly to meet all demands—light or heavy 
—in start-stop, lift-and-shift manipulations. 
They assure you finger-tip control, accurate 
spotting, easy maneuvering, safe handling. 
You also benefit from the savings that Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries provide—low operating 
costs, low maintenance costs, an exception- 
ally long life... proved in more than 100,000 
heavy-duty jobs. 


The combination of these superior character- 


BATTERIES FOR 6 


istics make Exide-Ironclad Batteries your 
best power buy .. . at any price. 


Write for more facts and FREE copy of 

Exide-Ironclad Topics. It contains latest 

developments in materials handling. ..shows 

actual case histories. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


PENDABLE 








August 7, 1950 
























From Cellar to Roof 
IT PAYS 

To Cover Every Foot with ff 

A.W. SUPER-DIAMOND » 


FLOOR PLATE 








FOOT SAFETY IN EVERY FOOT 


Why risk having costly slipping accidents 
anywhere in your plant, when it's so easy 
to eliminate them by installing A.W. 
Super-Diamond Rolled Steel Floor Plate 2 
Today hundreds of plants are using 
Super-Diamond Floor Plate... in boiler 
rooms—on shipping platforms—on floors 
and trucking aisles—on walkways and 
fire escapes. In fact, it is used wherever 
men walk or climb in plants and on 
products. Remember, too, it's easy to 
clean, requires no maintenance, and can 
be cut and installed overnight with mini- 
mum scrap. 























Get complete information today. Write for 
FREE 16 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG L-29. 
Easy to Match! 


y 4 y 4 _ 
(A.W. SUPER-DIAMOND (,y. 


-aUOR P:LAT ES. 2 Oat ex i? 









A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Penna. 






Gentlemen: 
Please send me o FREE copy of your 16-page Super-Diamond Catalog 1-29. 


Nome 





Company 





Street City State 





Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Steel * A. W. ALGRIP ABRASIVE Floor Plate 
Billets © Plates © Sheets © Strip © (Alloy and Special Grades). 
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Water-Cooled Engine Block 
(Concluded from Page 87) 


gressively as the mold is filled. The 
metal begins to solidify at the fur her. 
most point from the furnace, and 
solidifies progressively toward the 
gate or furnace end. It is hel in 
the tilted position long enough to 
solidify the casting and a small por. 
tion of the gate which at this time 
assumes the role of a riser. Upon 
the machine’s return to horizontal 
position, the liquid portion of the 
gate is returned to the bath. 

Die Heated to 400° F—In produc- 
ing the cylinder block casting, the 
die was first heated to a temperature 
of 400° F, after which it was sprayed 
with a special preparation consisting 
of graphite, silica soda, and waier. 
It was then heated to a temperature 
of approximately 750° F, preparatory 
to pouring the first casting. 

From the first casting it was pos. 
sible to detect that the die had not 
absorbed all the heat it was capable 
of absorbing, nor had it as yet reached 
a thermal balance which it must do 
before castings can be made. When 
the proper die temperature was 
reached, when the proper spray pro- 
cedure was established, and when the 
casting cycle was adjusted to the pro- 
gressive solidification of the casting 
it was possible to pour one casiing 
after another and proceed with the 
production of samp!e casting’. 

Operator Plays Important Role— 
The operator of the tilting machine 
plays an important part in gravity 
die casting. He co-ordinates the var'- 
ous operations of the die, the ma- 
chine, the use of spray, etc. On each 
job a careful log is kept so that 
inetal and mold temperatures are re- 
corded, proper spray techniques fol. 
lowed. and the pouring cycle adjusted 
to the specific requirements of the 
casting. 

In its application of the Wessel 
system of gravity die casting of which 
it is one of the first licensees, the 
Progress plant works with both ful 
permanent molds (metal dies ani 
metal cores) and with semipermanent 
molds (either metal dies with sani 
cores or metal dies utilizing bot) 
metal and sand cores). Type of cure 
is established by the requirements 0! 
the casting to be made. 


Engine Test Appended 


American Society for Testing Me 
terials, Philadelphia, is announcing 
that the 1950 appendix to the ASTM 
manual of engine test methods for 
rating fuels is available. It is said 
to be useful only in connection with 
the 1948 manual, which is also avail- 
able from the society. 
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© Press Meets Specifications 


Orly five seconds will be required 
by © new high speed press for the 





. The Be forn ing of inner door panels for 
r her- q automobiles. Built by Clearing Ma- 
, and : chine Corp., Chicago, this HiProDraw 
| the : press is said to realize a gain of 70 
11 in JP per cent or more in production speed, 


rh to [Ei while retaining the actual drawing 
1 por- : speed of conventional presses. 
‘ume 7 when placed in service by its new 
Upon JR owner, the press will be equipped with 
© automatic feed and unloader to enable 
"it to produce continuously at the five- 
[ second rate. A mechanical double 
roduc- J action press, it has a total capacity of 


-h 
= 
> 
= 


3, the é 750 tons, of which 450 is on the inner 
rature Re op forming slide. The press measures 
rayed 7108 inches between housings and will 
sisting HR araw and lift out a maximum of 14 
water. Ti inches. Blankholder stroke is 22 
ratiire 









Finches. 

| Power is furnished by one 75 hp 
} motor driving through a single Torna- 
bayne clutch and brake unit. The port- 
able pushbutton control makes _ it 
practical for one man to operate the 
equipment safely. A new linkage ar- 


ratory 


S pos 
1d not 
Apable 
ached 
ist do 
When 


rangement which controls movement 
of the outer and inner slides was de- 
signed to permit more strokes per 
minute without tearing the sheet dur- 
ing drawing. 


Now You Can Knurl by Hand 


In a field where many thought 
the possibilities for improvement were 
extremely limited, Wade Tool Co. of 
Waltham, Mass., has developed a two- 
way tool for hand use, designed for 
easy knurling of long or slender work 
which would bend under normal 
knurling pressure. 

The tool resembles both a micro- 
meter and a small tubing cutter. Two 
of its knurls revolve on stationary 
centers at the back of the work, 
while the third knurl is adjusted by 
means of the screw handle. To oper- 
ate, the adjustable knurl is backed 
off so that the tool may be placed 
over the work, then it is screwed into 
the work under great pressure by 
turning the handle. 

The “two-way” tool, so called be- 
cause it may be operated in a sta- 


tionary position to make a narrow 
band of knurling or adjusted to 
travel along the work for continuous 
knurling, has a work diameter ca- 
pacity of %-inch maximum and 3/32- 
inch minimum. Alloy tool steel knurls 
are available for either straight or 
diamond patterns, in four pitches 


The Effects of Low Temperatures 


Covering the field of ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, plastics and rub- 
bers is a symposium on effects of low 
temperatures on the properties of 
materials, originally presented at a 
meeting of American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia. Des- 
ignated as special technical publica- 
tion No. 78, the symposium includes 
four illustrated papers: Low tempera- 
ture behavior of organic plastics; low 
temperature properties of elastomers; 
effects of subatmospheric tempera- 
tures on the properties of nonferrous 
metals; properties of weldments at 
low temperatures. Booklet is avail- 
able from the society, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., for $1.50. 
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possible considerable savings in time 
sand labor in brazing operations has 
‘eliminated need for rings, washers 
band preformed special shapes of sil- 
iver brazing alloy. 


Role— 
achine 
‘ravity 
» vari: 
By making available most non- 


e ma- 

» each Merrous metals in strip form, preclad 
i ; : 

» that jon one or both sides with a layer of 


silver brazing alloy, Rolled Plate Di- 
vision of American Silver Co. Inc., 
Flushing, N. Y., is passing these 
Savings along to manufacturers of 
oroducts incorporating hollow han- 
les, hidden joints, seamed tubes and 
irregularly shaped parts, springs, 
Studs, etc. Such materials as cop- 
per, most types of brass, nickel sil- 
er, jewelers’ bronze, beryllium cop- 
per, cupro-nickel, nickel, Monel, etc., 
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Silver Alloy Cladding Cuts Brazing Costs 


may be clad by the process, known as 
Braze-Clad. 

Oxide Islands Bypassed — Silver 
brazing alloy is diffused into the 
parent metal at the supplier’s plant 
and may be of any specified thick- 
ness and in any commercial melting 
range requésted by the user. As the 
entire surface of the parent metal is 
prediffused with the brazing alloy, 
voids caused by dry spots and oxide 
islands are said to be eliminated. 

Another advantage accruing from 
use of the clad-preplacement material 
is that longer and more uniform 
joints are possible, it not being 


necessary to rely upon capillary 
creep. Metals with the cladding may 
be blanked, stamped and drawn in 
the usual manner, regardless of 
whether they are clad on one side, 
both sides or in inlaid stripes. Re- 
ported to be extremely ductile, the 
alloy follows the contour of the form- 
ing dies, yet retains a_ specified 
bonding thickness. 

Can Be Used in Furnaces—Recent 
developments in brazing techniques 
have allowed many assemblies to be 
processed by induction heating or 
furnace heating. According to the 
developer of this process, the Braze- 
Clad metals may be used in this 
manner by placing the parts to be 
joined in the proper position, fluxing 
and heating in the usual manner. 


Brazing of such irregularly shaped parts as this stamping (left) and knife 
handle (right) is simplified by blanking silver alloy-clad metal. In center 
is magnification of Braze-Clad applied on one and both sides of metal 
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Harmony in Machine Color 


Considerable reduction in the cost 
of finishes and finishing is expected 
to result from general acceptance 
of four accurately defined grays 
as standard finishes for industrial 
apparatus, machines and equipment. 
Adoption of these standard colors is 
announced by American Standards 
Association, New York, following a 
consensus reached by 18 organiza- 
tions and groups representing all 
classes of manufacturers and users 
of such equipment. 

The standard, Gray Finishes for In- 
dustrial Apparatus and Equipment 
and designated as ASA Z55.1-1950, 
is expected to be of further value to 
purchasers of equipment by making 
it possible to specify and to match 
grays and produce color harmony of 
machines and other equipment pur- 
chased from different manufacturers. 


Value of this simplification is illus- 
trated by the experience of several 
electrical equipment manufacturers 
who have had to stock more than 
100 different shades of gray to sat- 
isfy customers. 

Each of the four grays may be spec- 
ified by a name or a number. Although 
called light gray, medium light gray, 
medium dark gray and dark gray, 
they are not necessarily variations in 
proportions of black and white. They 
may be light or dark colors with low 
or weak chroma, less than 1.5. Ac- 
tually light gray is a green, medium 
gray is a blue green, medium dark 
and dark grays are blues under the 
more discerning eye of a spectropho- 
tometer, the basic instrument for 
identifying color. 

Available from the association are 
copies of the standard and color ships 
of the standard grays for use as mas- 
ters for inspection by a visual com- 




















NO ARROW IS THIS STRAIGHT: Stainless steel, nickel and nickel-alloy 
seamless tubing may be straightened with a tolerance of 0.020-inch per 
foot after the last draw to specified size which gives it a “set” or “bow”. 
Functioning in the Malvern, Pa., plant of J. Bishop & Co. platinum works, 
the rotary straightener has made it possible for this company to increase 
its output of tubing ranging in size from 1'2-inches down to '4-inch. Made 
by Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, the model AX machine operates 
over 11 hours in each 16-hour day with only minimum maintenance, at 
the same time assuring roundness and an unmarked tubing surface 
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parison method appended to the = nq. 
ard. 


Plastic Expects New Uses 


Possessing high dielectric stre:.gth, 
good insulation resistance, excelent 
impact resistance and chemica) jp. 
ertness in Geon 400 X 65 )ly- 
vinyl chloride resin, announced by B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
This type of plastic is unaffected py 
water, grease, oils, ozone, salts al- 
kalies, acids, oxidizing and reducing 
agents in fairly high concentrations 
and at relatively high temperatures, 
It is expected to be used in rigid 
sheet and piping, protective coatings 
and adhesives. 


Circumvents Water Shortages 


An increasing interest in dry typ: 
fluid coolers for industrial applica- 
tion due to shortages of water has 
lead Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., to 
develop a line of 22 standard pro- 
duction units. Used for air-cooling 
engine jacket water and lubricating 
oil in diesel, gasoline and gas power 
plants, the coolers have also special 
applications in chemical and petrol- 
eum processing, metalworking and 
other industries. 

Through combinations of coil cir- 
cuits, one standard unit may dissipate 
heat from two or three different 
fluids, at different entering and ele- 
vating temperatures and_ different 
quantities of liquids. Capacities of 
the units range from 66,250 to 7,630,- 
000 Btu per hour. Air flow varies 
from 2200 to 220,000 cfm and water 
flow, 20 to 1000 gallons per minut 


Issues Gray Iron Newsletter 


To be distributed periodically to 
nonmember foundries to acquaint 
them with activities of the Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society, is the Gray 
Iron Newsette, a one-page news 
letter. It will outline items of in- 
formation of interest to foundry ex- 
ecutives and will keep nonmembers 
abreast of objectives and programs 
of the society, numerically the sec- 
ond largest manufacturing trade as- 
sociation in the country. 


Manual Covers Fatigue Testing 


Several years of work by Amer 
ran Society for Testing Materials 
committee E-9 on fatigue has culm 
nated in a manual on fatigue testing 
purpose of which is to supply i 
formation to those setting up new 
laboratory facilities, to aid in operat: 
ing the equipment properly and t 
offer advice on presentation and in- 
terpretation of data. Identified 4° 
special technical publication No. 9! 
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How This NEW 
Air-Hardening Tool Steel 
Lower Your Tooling Coste f 


t Treatment! 


Hea 
Easy, Low Temperature aa cncihenial 


Uniform Nendaey” in Very 


And Here Are The Extra Advantages You Get By Using VEGA: 


e Minimum Distortion and Size Change 


e Resistance to Decarburization 


e Freedom from Excessive Scaling in Hardening 


¢ Good Machinability 


e High Degree of Toughness with Good Hardness 
to Resist Shock and Wear. 


@ In Vega you now have an air-hardening 
tool steel that can be heat treated from a 
temperature 200°F Jower than the 5% 
chromium air-hardening steels! As a result, 
expensive pack hardening to avoid exces- 
sive scaling can often be eliminated. And 
because the hardening temperature of Vega 
is only 1550°F, you need no special high 
temperature furnaces. 


Best of all, you can get immediate delivery of 
Vegainstandardsizesfrom nearby Carpenter 
Warehouse or Distributor stocks. Start now to 
cut costs on jobs such as blanking, piercing, 
trimming and forming sheet metal in light 
and heavy gauges. For complete information 
and fast delivery, contact your Carpenter 
representative, today. THE CARPENTER 
STEEL CO., 139 W. BERN ST., READING, PA. 


Export Department: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. “CARSTEELCO” 


Carpenter _¥ ¥ 


MATCHED TOOL & DIE | MATCHED TOOL & DIE STEELS | 


Easy to Use — Easy to Get. Just Call Carpenter. Warehouses in Principal Cities Throughout our Country. 


August 7, 1950 
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it is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains eight sections. 

Sections and their titles are: Intro- 
duction, symbols and nomenclature 
for fatigue testing, fatigue testing 
machines, specimens and their prep- 
aration, test procedure and technique, 
presentation of fatigue data, inter- 
pretation of fatigue data and a biblio- 
graphy. Manual is available from 
the society, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia. 


High Nickel Alloys Described 


Properties of two high nickel 
alloys made by International Nickel 
Co. Inc., New York, are described 
in two 24-page technical bulletins 
recently issued. Containing charts, 
tables on compositions and proper- 
ties, working instructions and other 
information of a technical nature, 
the revised bulletins have so much 


locking machined mating surfaces in 
the rim, can be positioned in the field 
without tearing out a section of a 
shell or disturbing the shell’s existing 
alignment. 

After positioning, the split is weld- 
ed to make a full, solid ring which 
has no machined mating surfaces to 
loosen up under load and heat. It is 
said that the only machine work re- 
quired, over and above that of a solid 
ring, is the planing of the interlock- 
ing machined mating surfaces of the 
rim. 


It Drills, Reams, Bores, Taps 


Time, frequently considered expend- 
able, but always worth saving, is 
used in smaller quantities in set- 
ting and adjusting tools in a new ma- 
chine for processing of transmission 
cases. Built by Cross Co., Detroit, 
the Transfer-matic machine drills, 
reams, bores and taps 48 holes with 





an integrated handling process. 








Seneca a 











CRANES INTEGRATED WITH CRANES: Used as auxiliaries to overhead 
traveling cranes are these floor type gantry cranes in a rolling mill. 
Furnished by Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, the gantry equipment 
has been found to better co-ordinate the material handling facilities into 
Equipped with Hi-Lift trolley units, 
the newly installed cranes are equipped with roller bearings through- 
out, splash lubrication, hardened steel gears and mechanical and 
electric brakes 








new data that they are said to be 
essentially new presentations. 

Technical bulletin T7, entitled, “En- 
gineering Properties of Inconel,” also 
contains material on Inconel X, one 
of the newer age-hardenable nickel 
alloys. Bulletin T9 deals with engi- 
neering properties of K Monel and 
KR Monel. 


Worn Tires Easily Replaced 


Production losses due to down 
time reportedly are reduced by 1n 
improved method of replacing cracked 
or worn metal tires on kilns, coolers 
and driers. Developed by Stroh Proc- 
ess Steel Co., Pittsburgh, the meth- 
od makes use of a diagonally cored 
split tire which, by means of inter- 
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84 tools at 15 stations. It is said that 
two workers operating at 80 per cent 
efficiency will produce 67 of the au- 
tomatic transmission cases per hour. 

One operator loads the parts on a 
pallet type fixture which is trans- 
ferred from station to station by a 
hydraulically operated mechanism. 
Hydraulically operated shot pins and 
cam actuated clamps accurately lo- 
cate pallets at each station. After 
the second operator has unloaded, the 
empty pallet is automatically re- 
turned to the loading station. Work 
cycle is automatically interrupted if 
critical tools are broken or improper- 
ly set for depth. Feature of the ma- 
chine is a special bench and _ tool 
board on which are mounted two 
complete sets of preset tools and a 


cet of tool-setting gages which 
said to increase operating efficier y 
and reduce machine down time. 


Has The Nose for It 


Smooth and easy transfer of i.a- 
terials from inclined to horizonial 
conveyor units, or vice versa, is } 
sible with a nosed-over delivery sec- 
tion offered on Rapistan Floor-Vey- 
or Jr. permanently-mounted power 
belt conveyors, Made by Rapid-Stani- 
ard Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
conveyor’s 10-inch long nosed-over 
section is set at an angle of 15 de- 
grees from the plane of the straight 
bed, adding 3 inches to the pulley-to- 
pulley length of the conveyor unit. A 
standard cam-rack bracket permits 
attachment of a feeder section or 1 
direct hook-up with a gravity con- 
veyor line. 
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+ Denotes first listing in this column. 


Aug. 7-19, First U. S.-International Trade 
Fair: Coliseum, International Amphitheater 
and Navy Pier, Chicago. Fair headquarters 
are in Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Aug. 14-16, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
West coast meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. Society headqua:ters are located at 
29 W. 39th St., New York 1S. 


Aug. 16-18, Third Western Packing and 
Materials Handling Exposition: Civic Aud- 
torium, San Franciscvo. Additional informa- 
tion from Clapp & Poliak Inc., 341 Madisor 
Ave., New York 17. 

+Aug. 28-31, American Mining Congress: 195! 
Metal Mining Convention and Expositior 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Headquarters 
AMC: Ring Bidg., Washington 6, D 

Sept. 5-9, American Chemical Society: N4 

tional Chemical Exposition, Chicago C 

seum. Sponsored by Chicago Sections, ACS 

86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


Sept. 11, Society of Automotive Enginvers 
Tractor meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Milwa 
kee. Society headquarters are at 29 W 
39th St., New York. 





Sept. 11, Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautical meeting and aircraft engine:! 
ing display, in Los Angeles. Society head 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York 


Sept. 13-15, Porcelain Enamel _ Institute 
Twelfth Annual Forum, University of ! 
nois, Urbana, Ill. Institute is located 
1010 Vermont Ave., N, W., Washington 
Db: < 


Sept. 13-16, National Association of Foreme? 
27th annual convention, Statler Hotel, Bu! 
falo, NN. ¥ Association headquarters . 
W. First St., Dayton 2, O. 

Sept. 18-22, Instrument Society of America 
Instrument: conference and exhibit, Memor 
Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y. Society head 
quarters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsbure’ 
12. 

Sept. 19-21, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Fall meeting, Hotel Sherat 
Worcester, Mass Society headquarte 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 


Sept. 23-26, Packaging Machinery Manufac 
turers Institute: 18th annual meeting. T! 
Homestead, Hot Springs. Va., 342 M 
Ave., New York 17, is address of inst 
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New Products and Equipment 


Collects Oil Vapors 


Particles of oil are removed from 
mist emanating around machines en- 
gaged in high speed operations where 
oil is used as a coolant by a motor- 
driven vapor collector, developed by 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
1, R, I. Attachment consists of a 
motor-driven fan mounted on a dis- 
persing tank. Oil-laden air is blown 
into the tank where it disperses in 
an expansion chamber so that it 
slowly spreads over the whole area of 
the three outlet filters. 

Oil is collected on the renewable fil- 
ter pads where it drains to the base 





of the tank. 
piped directly to the coolant tank if 
desired. Provision is made for either 
setting the attachment on the floor 
or suspending it. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Reclaimed oil can be 


Plain Cylindrical Grinder 


Features of a line of 10 and 14-inch 
plain and semiautomatic grinding 
machines, available from Landis Tool 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., include heavy 
bed, new operating controls and lub- 
rication methods, telescopic covers 
for carriage ways and 30-inch di- 
ameter grinding wheel driven by 
either a 10 or 15 hp motor. Lengths 
between centers are 18, 36, 48, 72, 
% and 120 inches in both 10 and 
l4-inch swings. Headstock is powered 
by a 1 hp motor, with four work 
speeds from 54 to 150 rpm. 

Babbitt lined, steel backed, one- 
piece microsphere bearings support 
the grinding wheel spindle. Head- 
stock spindles, wheel feed and hand 
traverse use antifriction bearings. 
Wheel feed handwheel can be op- 
erated as coarse or fine feed. Hy- 
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draulically operated slow grinding 
feed for traverse grinding operations 
feeds at each or either reversal point. 
For semiautomatic plunge grinding 





operations, a timer may be supplied 
so that operator only loads and un- 
loads workpieces. Extra equipment 
is available for adapting machines to 
special grinding operations. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tracer Controlled Speed Milling 


Machining time required to produce 
dies, molds, experimental parts and 
irregular shaped pieces is reduced 
by an automatic electric tracer con- 
trol incorporated in Keller milling 
machines, offered by Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
West Hartford 1, Conn. Riding 
smoothly over any contour two to 





three times faster on finishing op- 
erations, the control and its tracer, 
operating in conjunction with an au- 
tomatic variable speed control, pro- 
vides continuous variation of the in- 
dividual machine motions called for 
by the tracer in proportion to the 
slope being followed. 

Drive units for the vertical, hori- 
zontal and transverse movements 
have an increased range of travel 
speeds and step feeds. Units have a 
single shift and magnetic clutches 
driven by individual variable speed 
motors. Travel speeds are infinitely 
variable from 0.5 to 30 inches per 
minute and step feeds range from 
0.010 to 4 inches in increments of 


0.010-inch. Power limiting circuit 
prevents cutter breakage by overload- 
ing. Machine automatically reverses 
either vertical or horizontal travel 
motion at the edge of an irregular 
form or cavity rather than at a 
fixed length of travel. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Multiple Punching Press 


Dies can be arranged to punch 
round, oval, square or any shape 
holes, including openings up to 12 
x 18 inches, in the No. 3 high speed 
roller punching press, made by Excel- 
sior Tool & Machine Co., 3100 Ridge 





Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. Changing 
of punches from one size sheet to 
another requires less than 15 minutes. 
Dies remain in the machine; punches 
are pulled out of the dies and in- 
serted in the located holes for the 
various sheets to be punched. Punch- 
ing is accurate and ejection is auto- 
matic at the rear of the machine. 
Capacity of the machine is 40 x 
100 inch sheets, 12 gage or lighter. 
Machine punches in both directions 
of roller travel, is self-contained and 
requires no special foundation. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Rolled to the Sand Pile 


Capable of mixing all types of 
foundry sand is the Simpson Porto- 
Muller, available from Nationa] En- 
gineering Co., 549 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Mounted on 
standard 6.00 x 16 implement tires 
and wheels, the mixer is easily rolled 
over uneven floors and will handle 
from 250 to 300 pounds of sand. A 
spring adjustment preloads the muller 
with a range of 100 to 275 pounds, 
to provide correct muller weight for 
all types of sand. 

Power is furnished by 3 hp, 1800 
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wheelabrator 


SAVES 


IN CLEANING PRIOR \\TO GALVANIZING 


An accurate test of abrasive consumption in a Wheelabrator Cabinet 
was conducted recently at an Eastern plant. 
wheel hour with TRU-STEEL Shot was only 52!2c compared to $1.38 for 
chilled iron abrasive 
in a comparable period 2,670 Ibs. of chilled iron were used. 


required 






WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF AIRLESS BLAST EQUIPMENT 








WAYS 
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FOR LINE & CABLE ACCESSORIES LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


Tame lel okolam o> ama-rellalile Mo 2-1 am ola dilale meat 105 es 


NYoh-\Sme] 0) 0] ge) Om 10 My Mol sMmmalslelilelisleMmmelaiol Mme late Mola Mme l-Jal-10¢] Ma oleli a: 
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Saves $899.04 per year on acid use 
Thoroughly and uniformly cleans erst Siti oli-tomm olelar mm waste t-Mraelilelelal-talt; 


required different pickling times 


Permits hot dip galvanizing of fabricated articles without the risk 


ro} amo) (-T-Teliale Maoh at-tamelelhzelalp4iile Mm (ale ole lok Mel em7-SmmilU ¢-19) 


Cleans welds as virgin metal to allow 100% coverage 


Eliminates galvanizing rejects due to burned-in sand on castings 
Reduces maintenance costs 


Increases the productive capacity of the galvanizing department 


enabling them to do jobbing work. 


Wheelabrator effects important savings in any shop, 
large or small. In most cases these savings are sufficient 
to return the entire investment within 6 to 18 months. 
An expert analysis of your cleaning problem by one of 
our engineers will show you definitely how this can be 
done. Write today for full information. 


For Prominent. Philadelphia Manufacturer 
The abrasive cost per 


During the test only 360 Ibs. of TRU-STEEL were 


*TRU-STEEL Shot is manufactured by Steel Shot 
Producers, lnuc., Butler, Pa. 


ee e fail 
MOLCZVECLAGL WUEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


509 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 5, Indiana 


















NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIP):ENr 


rpm motor. Discharge is throu +h 
bottom door which is high en jug) 
to permit emptying into a whe bar. 
row. A V-belt drive protects th re. 
duction unit against sudden impact: 
from tramp iron or other objects 
in the sand. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Petajj 


Cuts Tap Breakage 


Taps are held in positive alignmen: 
with holes by the Tapit hand tapper 
for machine screw threads, manv- 
factured by Photo Research Corp 
127 W,. Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif 
Said to eliminate tap breakage and 
work spoilage, the tapper has an 





adjustment provided so that all holes 
can be tapped to a given depth. 

Unit is provided with an angle 
bracket which may or may not be 
used, depending upon the nature of 
the work. Bracket is adjustable to 
accommodate various sizes and shapes 
of work. High speed machine screw 
taps, No. 0-80 to 10-32, are available 
for use with the tapper. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Universal Testing Machine 


Tension, compression, flexure, shea! 
and transverse tests may be made 
on the table model universal] test- 
ing machine developed by National 





Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, Pa. 
The 30,000 pound capacity model has 
additional ranges of 6000 and 600 
pounds, while the 15,000-pound model 
may be used for 3000 or 300 pound 
testing. Loading is mechanical with 
crosshead speeds infinitely variable 
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Apper 
1anu- 
/Orp 
valif. 
Tas READY-POWER 
S an 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
ciRCUIT ENLARGED 
coun our Sit nan 
yan 1 8 SLOW SPEED, 
STATIONARY FAN 
"SHROUDING. GAS ELECTRIC POWER UNIT FOR ELECTRIC 
FOR QUIETNESS 
= INDUSTRIAL TRUCK OPERATION 
GEAR-DRIVEN, BALL- 
BEARING-EQUIPPED 
WATER PUMP AND 
seg esatgenty cig “Making a good unit better” was the theme 
holes in the development of the finest, most 
h. vane ; modern Ready-Power Unit ever presented. 
angle son teaver Refinement features pointed towards im- 
i “ pen en portant new advantages: remarkably quict 
om AND SNUBBERS PROVIDE SHEAR AND | AUTOMOTIVE-TYPE Oil STICK operation; less maintenance; ease of adjust- 
apes COMPRESSION RUBBER MOUNTING PERMITS ACCURATE READING ment and complete accessibility. These add 
eel up to even longer life and lower operating 
ilable costs than previous Ready-Power models 
offered. The new Ready-Power Model 
Details H-A has been work-tested and proven 
under the toughest of conditions. It is de- 
signed to replace existing Ready-Power 
Model “‘H” units and older models com- 
shear monly used on Electric Trucks of the fol- 
made lowing capacities: 4,000 Ib. Fork, 6,000 
weg Ib. Crane and up to 10,000 Ib. Platform. 
tional 


The READY-POWER Co. 
3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Write for 
Complete 
Information 
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get Millions of Cycles 
of efficient, trouble-free operation 


@ Quick-As-Wink Solenoid Valves are unsurpassed for positive, 
trouble-free, dependable service . . . they give users millions of 
cycles of fast, high speed — and safe — operation. All parts are 
rugged yet weigh only a few ounces, simplifying electrical cir- 
cuits, and minimizing wear and maintenance. Careful exhaust 
porting assures high air economy. *;” to 2” sizes. 2, 3 or 4-way 
actions. Bucking cylinder or double solenoid return. Send for 
the data sheets. Get full details about Quick-As-Wink, America’s 
outstanding valve line, today. 


TS for Each Valve 


individual DA ails. 


— give complete det 











Single Plunger Valves—for 
air or low pressure hydraulic 
service. Lever, pilot, cam, dia- 
phragm or solenoid operated. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 






Hand Operated Air Valves — 
wide variety of uses. 2-wey, 
3-way, 4-way neutral position 
and compound exhaust. 


Foot Operated Air Valves— 
workman has both hands free, 
speeding production. 2-way, 
3-way and 4-way actions, 








Series “*O"’ and “OE"’ Valves 
—for air or hydraulic service 
vp to 125 PSI. Push-pull, cam, 
pilot, diaphragm and solenoid 
operated. Ye’ and 4"’ pipe 
connections. 2-way, 3-way, 
4-way and 5-way actions. 


Quick-As-Wink 





Hydraulic Valves—Up to 
5000 PSI. Pilot cylinder oper- 
ated. 2°", %"", 1", 1%" 
2"', 2%" 3°" and 4” sizes 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 





Hydraulic Valves—Up to 
5000 PSI. Conservatively rated. 
Yo", %", 1” and 1” sizes. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 











Control Valves 


WManupactured by C. B. HUNT & SON, Inc. 


1926 East Pershing Street, Salem, Ohio 
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from 0.005 to 6 inches per minu , 
Weighing system consist of k :ife. 
edge pivot levers connected to «ali. 
brated steel elastic beams. Wo: ing 
space between columns is 20 inches 
with a 14-inch crosshead stroke. U nits 
are 42 inches high and 64 inches 
wide. They are furnished with gear. 
operated wedge grips. Fixtures for 
making compression, flexure ang 
shear tests and holders for threaded 
specimens are available as extra 
equipment. 
Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Press Has Long Stroke 


Designed with extra stroke length, 
extra shut height and extra throat 
depth is the No. 44, 35-ton capacity 
press, built by Federal Press Co, 
Elkhart, Ind. It has a standard stroke 
of 6 inches and shut height of 10 





Li on a 


inches. Any stroke from 1 to l2 
inches is available; frame extension 
or added shut height from 1 to 10 
inches over standard is available. 
Throat depth is 11% inches. 
Features include a removable ball 
seat, round-type ram clamp and 4 
rear-operated reclining mechanism. 
Timken bearings, nonrepeat clutch 
mechanism, time-saving knockout 
bracket are also included. Press has 
a 21 x 33-inch bed area. 
Check No, 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fast Acting Hydraulic Press 


Such production operations as stak- 
ing, marking, broaching, punching, 
riveting and press-assembly are with- 
in the realm of the self-contained hy 
draulic Han-D-Press, offered by Hal- 
nifin Corp., 1124 S, Kilbourn Ave. 
Chicago 24, Ill. Both the model F-!! 
(1 ton) and F-20 (2 ton) units have 
dual mechanical controls which ar 
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PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


}:amp r-proof. A 1% hp 1800 rpm mo- 
ror operates a 3.3 gallons per minute 





















‘iile. i astant-volume pump. 
~ An adjustable relief valve makes it 
— possivle to adjust maximum ram 
; = press ire from 10 per cent to full ca- 
n ‘hes 
£ ear. 
s for 
and 
eaded 
extra 
Details 
ength, 
throat 
pacity 
3 Co. 
stroke 
of 10 
pacity. Press stroke is 6 inches and 
gap is 10 inches. Press is available 
without the base, which is removable, 
+) making it possible to increase the 
44 daylight opening. 
rg (heck No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 
Gas Fired Air Heater 
Uniform forced circulation of 
heated air for operations to 600° F 
is provided by the Gehnrich atmo- 
spheric gas fired air heater for in- 
ustrial ovens and dryers, made by 
to 12 
tension 
to 10 
ailable. 
le ball 
and 4 
lanism. 
clutch 
ockout 
sss has 
» Details 





N. S. Rockwell Co., 200 
4 airfield, Conn. 


Eliot St., 
Unit permits chang- 


§ units using other fuels to be 
s stak: Bonverted to gas. 
nching, Air heater is applicable wherever 
e with: tying or baking is accomplished by 
ned hy: ot air circulation and where there 
y Hal: Bs no objection to contact of material 
1 Ave» Mi¥ith diluted products of gas combina- 
el F-l! Mion. Construction 


is of corrosion 
“sistant aluminized sheet steel both 
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TODAY'S BEST BUY- 





TheNEW CIARK Electric 


TRUCLOADER 1000-lb. Fork Truck 


or) P sis 
IT CTE AZ i se CUCHd FV Ht 


This machine embodies every desirable feature 
that experienced users have requested. It is the 
nearest approach yet to the ideal electric 1000-Ib. 
fork-lift truck. 

* Automatic Ac« OFOM = Automat- 
ically accelerated control is standard. First power 
point selected by directional control lever. on 
steering column—successive points controlled 
through master switch which in turn is con- 
trolled by an automatic timer. Guarantees even 
acceleration. 

* Non-Plugs rol Impossible 
to change direction until motor comes to full 
stop. Important safeguard to windings and other 
vital components. 





* “Deadman Safety Brake Brake 
sets automatically when the driver leaves seat; 
releases when seat is occu- 
pied.Combination parking 
brake and safety feature. 
Independent of service 
brake. Directional contro! 
lever also automatically 
locks in neutral when 
driver leaves seat. 


* Independent 


boost. Directional lift lever: pulled upward, it 
raises the forks; pushed downward, it lowers 
them. 

~GPGCHY Increased lift ca- 
pacity and speed; increased travel speed. Sim- 
plified driving—finger-tip control; non-kick-back 
steering. 


«x Greater ¢ 


r 3% Battery-compartment 
cover hinged at front for easy access—plug- 
receptacle conveniently mounted. All grease fit- 


tings within easy reach. 


You'll want full information on this new “BES1 
BUY” in the entire field of Materials Handling. 
Get in touch with your nearby Clark dealer— 
you'll find him a capable counselor on your 
handling problems. The coupon is for your con- 
venience—no obligation 








Hydraulic System 


Separate motor increases Please send: 


lifting and tilting speeds Name 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ~ BATTLE CREEK 26, MICH 
Elec.-Trucloader Literature 


Movie Digest (| Material Handling News 





about 80 per cent—gives tim Mame 





drive motor big efficiency 
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jTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRA e 
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When ready for shipment, 
coils are upended onto Un- 
loading Conveyor. Here 
coils are removed by over- 
head crane to storage or 
shipment, Upender shown 
midway of tilting cycle. 
Drive is gear segment type. 





4 Solve weight problems 
the Loganway 


Fissiticg heavy materials is a 24-hour-a-day 
task in today’s steel mill. And it is a task with 
which skilled and experienced Logan Conveyor 
engineers are thoroughly familiar. 


Steel coils weighing up to 30,000 pounds, heavy plates, 
bars and shapes—all move in controlled ease over Logan 
heavy-duty equipment. No costly breakdowns and no high 
maintenance expense. Logan steel mill conveying experi- 
ence dates back over two generations of 
service to the nation’s leading mills. 
Remember, it’s good business to conveyor- 
ize every possible operation. Write today 







for literature or for an engineer to call. 


—s 


LOGAN CO., 535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


inside and outside and insulati n jg 
2 inches of mineral wool. Six ¢a. 
pacities from 250,000 to 2,000,000 Bty 
per hour are available. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinder Is Versatile 


Internal, external and __ surface 
grinding, as well as thread grinding, 
may be performed by the T500 too} 
post and thread grinder introduced 
by K. O. Lee Co., Aberdeen, S., p. 
Using a T-slot mount, it will adapt 





most standard machine tools for pre- 
cision grinding operations with an 
accuracy as close as 0.0001-inch. A 
5e-hp alternating-direct current mo- 
tor for 115 or 230 v provides spindle 
speeds from 5000 to 32,000 rpm 
Equipment includes 16 grinding 
wheels, diamond dresser, five pulleys 
large and small mounting posts and 
T-slot plates. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


High-Torque Motor 


Combining the high starting torqu: 
of the repulsion motor with the con- 
stant speed characteristics of the in- 
duction motor is a new type SCR 





made by General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. It is offered ™ 
5, 7% and 10 hp ratings, all 180 
rpm. Smaller unit operates on 115/- 
230 v, while the other two use the 
higher voltage. 

Featuring high starting torque an? 
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For FRUEHAUF Trailers... 


It’s MUREX too! 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 
100 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


August 7, 1950 


Newark 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 

E. Chicago, Ind. 
Minneapolis 

So. San Francisco 


Mw" ELECTRODES and M & T a-c welders 

work together to provide economical 
welding in the production of Fruehauf 
trailers. High speed, specially designed 
Murex electrodes for joining light sections 
and sheet metal provide more feet of weld- 
ing per hour. Efficient M & T a-c transform- 
ers reduce idling current to a minimum; as- 
sure lower power costs. 


Prominent fabricators of every type of 
welded equipment, both heavy and light, 
rely on Murex for highest welding quality 
and welding economy. Let us show you 
what Murex can do, As a starter, write today 
for descriptive bulletins on electrodes, ma- 
chines, accessories, 
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low starting current with positive 
operation at low voltage, it is well 
adapted for severe starting duty. Of 
the dripproof type, the Tri-Clad con- 
struction affords protection against 
physical damage, electrical break- 
down and operating wear and tear. 
Ball bearings mounted directly in 
the end shields assure alignment be- 
tween rotor and stator. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Easy Operating Chain Block 


Chain pull required to keep the 
load lowering is almost negligible on 
the Budgit chain block of 1 ton lift- 
ing capacity, made by Shaw-Box 
Crane & Hoist Division, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich, Weighing 42 pounds, the unit 
uses splines instead of keys in its 
construction. 

Light weight is obtained by a sim- 
ple mechanism and a frame and cov- 
ers made from aluminum alloy of 
good shock resisting properties. Load 
chain is of steel which is heat-treated 
for strength and toughness. Gearing 
and shafts are heat-treated steel. 
Shortest distance between hooks is 
15 inches. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


GROUND CLAMP: GC-3, a new 
lightweight ground clamp of 300 amp 
capacity is announced by Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, O. It is de- 
signed to provide a convenient, readi- 
ly movable, yet solid ground connec- 
tion for welding jobs where welding 
currents do not average over 300 amp. 


Cheek No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEAVY DUTY CASTERS: Steel 
forged, flame hardened Rapistan 500 
series casters are available from Rap- 
ids-Standard Co. Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich, Designed for heavy duty serv- 
ice on racks, dollies and portable 
equipment, they are equipped with 
214-inch wide wheels with diameters 
of 4, 6, 8 or 10 inches in either swivel 
or rigid types. 


Check No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


HAND TRUCK: Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., announces 
the new Hallowell Uni-Truk with 
triple welded angle construction of 
the nose which eliminates danger of 
ends of side bars tearing loose. 


(heck No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIDS VISUAL INSPECTION: Color- 
ama lenses provide large, crystal 
clear, flexible magnifiers for aiding 
visual inspection or for part assem- 
blage operations. A fluorescent lamp 
attached to every lens provides bright 
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illumination of the work. Made by 
Engineers Specialties Division, Buf- 
falo 8, N. Y., they are 12 inches in 
diameter and are available in three, 
six and eight power. 

Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


TRANSFERS ACIDS SAFELY: Safe 
and convenient transfer of acids and 
other liquids from stainless steel con- 
tainers is possible with the No, 17 
pump introduced by General Scienti- 
fic Equipment Co., Philadelphia 32, 
Pa. It is fitted with a safety valve 
for air line pressure and a hold down 
clamp to secure pump into the con- 
tainer. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTS MICA SLOTS: Electro-Magna- 
Cut mica undercutter, designed to cut 
mica slots on all types of armatures 
for electric motors, was developed by 
Joy Tool & Die Co. and is available 
from Pri Kar Engineering Sales Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Unit features auto- 
matic loading, feeding, positioning 
and unloading mechanisms operated 
by synchronized electric magnetic 
and pneumatic systems. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


WORK HOLDING DEVICE: Known 
as the Auto-Grip chuck, the new work 
holding device made by Oster Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, O., eliminates use of 
chuck bars and T wrenches on all 2- 
inch pipe threading machines which 
revolve the work. Gripping action is 
automatic and equally effective on 
all kinds of pipe. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


PUMPING UNITS: John Dusenbery 
Co. Inc., Verona, N. J., introduces a 
new line of midget hydraulic pump- 
ing units available with either a 5- 
pint or 3 gallon capacity reservoir. 
Reservoir is mounted on an open, a 
totally enclosed, or an explosion-proof 
motor, and the pump, check valve and 
relief valve are enclosed. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


PULLERS: Grip - O - Matic pullers, 
available from Owatonna Tool Co., 
Owatonna, Minn., have a patented 
gripping feature and thin jaws. Each 
size is automatically adjustable to a 
wide range of applications by the 
linkage arrangement. There are 14 
sizes of pullers in both two jaw and 
three jaw types ranging from 3% to 
36-inch reaches. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


HAND OPERATED CHUCK: For use 
on any type drill press, electric drill, 
lathe, milling machine, etc., or for 
any machining operation where posi- 
tive gripping power is required, Ettco 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. — 





Tool Co. Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., an- 
nounces a hand operated keyless »al| 
bearing drill chuck. Tools suci as 
drills, reamers, counterbores, or any 
type shank tool, are inserted and 
hand tightened. Machining action «en- 
ters tool and tightens grip, preventing 
slippage. Drill chucks are availabie in 
four sizes. . 

Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Detaiy 


REMOVES IMPURITIES: A contin. 
uous boiler blow-off valve that re. 
moves highly concentrated impurities 
from 4 to 6 inches below the water 
surface at the same race they are in- 
troduced, is offered by Uniblow Valve 
Co., Cleveland 2, O. It contains no 
moving parts to require servicing 
Valve eliminates foaming and carry- 
over by maintaining predetermined 
concentration. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Detail 


LUBRICATING GUN: An electri 
Lubrigun, model 249, is incroduced by 
Lincoln Engineering Co., St. Louis 20 
Mo., with a pressure primer for dis- 
pensing medium and heavy grade lu- 
bricants. Units are designed to pro- 
vide efficient lubrication of industria! 
machinery requiring high pressur 
application of medium and heavy lu- 
bricants that will not readily seek 
their own level. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


USES GAS OR OIL: Changing fron 
gas to oil or vice versa by throwing 
switches is one of the main features 
of the new Flame King series 116 
DF packaged boiler burner unit an- 
nounced by North American Mfg. Co 
Cleveland 5, O. This automatic dual- 
fuel unit is made in two sizes and 
burns No. 3 oil, or lighter and natural 
or mixed gases. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


HYDRAULIC VALVE: Series 550! 
double solenoid operated four-way hy- 
draulic valve, announced by Rivet! 
Lathe & Grinder Inc., Boston, Mass |s 
designed for use as a semiautomat 
electric control of a hydraulic cir 
cuit. Located at each end of the valve 
body, the two solenoids are continuous 
duty push type. Designed for pres 
sures up to 1500 psi, valves ar 
available in five sizes. 


Check No, 27 on Reply Card for more Details 












FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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. August 7, 1950 


IMPACT of war demands on the steel market 
is increasingly in evidence. Although military 
orders so far bulk small in relation to total 
steel order volume they are rising. And the 
mills, giving precedence to armament needs 
under voluntary allocations, already are find- 
ing it necessary to revamp some production 
schedules. While such rescheduling has been 
minor, it is contributing to shipment delays on 
civilian account, giving increased impetus to 
consumers’ scramble for protective tonnage be- 
fore supply conditions worsen as more military 
orders come out. 


ALLOCATIONS— Ultimate policy with respect 
to steel distribution for the emergency remains 
to be determined. For the near future it is be- 
lieved voluntary allocations will prove adequate 
to care for all likely armament needs. Antici- 
pating « flood of military orders in fourth 
quarter the steelmakers are booking new civilian 
business warily, hoping to avoid wholesale re- 
scheduling as far as possible. They are screening 
all orders as regards end-use, giving tonnage 
directly or indirectly connected with govern- 
ment contracts preference in rolling schedules. 


DEMAND— While not yet heavy some substan- 
tional military and related orders are appear- 
ing. These include requirements for 75 million 
bushel capacity grain storage bins, low alloy 
sheets for aircraft, plates for railroad cars, arm- 
ament of various descriptions, tanks, rockets 
and munitions in general. Steel bars appear to 
be the first among the various products notice- 
ably affected by the changing demand. This is 
especially true of alloy bars. Civilian goods 
manufacturers are pulling all the stops in their 
efforts to get in additional tonnage. Much of 
this inquiry is of a duplicate nature, consumers 
issuing requests to the trade indiscriminately. 
These are getting them nowhere, however, since 
mill screening is resulting in widespread rejec- 
tions. Since mill tonnage carryover into fourth 
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Market Summary 


quarter will be heavy in all products, producers 
will have little, if any, open tonnage for that 
period. 


MILITARY NEEDS—Volume of steel required 
for the Korean war and the nation’s new re- 
armament program is unknown. But trade au- 
thorities anticipate no severe shortage. Produc- 
ing capacity tops that of ten years ago by about 
20 per cent, now standing at over 100 million 
tons of ingots with another 5 million tons sched- 
uled for completion within two years. At the 
outside, it is thought immediately foreseeable 
military needs may not exceed 10 to 12 million 
tons of finished steel annually, leaving around 65 
million tons for civilian use, about as much as 
was shipped in 1948. Further, pressure for steel 
for certain military and defense needs may be 
less pressing than in World War II. Shipbuild- 
ing needs should be smaller with a large fleet of 
cargo and military vessels in ‘“‘moth balls.” The 
same is true of war plants, hundreds of which 
are available for quick conversion from standby 
status and civilian production. Then, also, steel 
will be available from Europe in much larger 
quantity than was possible in the last war. 


PRODUCTION— Steelmaking operations in- 
creased last week for the fourth successive week 
reaching 100.5 per cent of capacity. This is 
equivalent to output of about 1,916,000 tons of 
ingots. 


PRICES—Stability characterized all of the steel 
product markets last week. STEEL’s weighted 
index on finished steel held at 156.69 and com- 
pared with 152.52 for the like week a year ago, 
while the arithmetical composite held unchanged 
at $94.36 compared with $91.82 last year. While 
the undertone of the scrap market strengthened, 
the price composite on steelmaking grades held 
at $37.33 compared with $19.34 for the like week 
of 1949. Pig iron price composites also were 
unchanged with basic, $45.97, No. 2 foundry, 
$46.85 and malleable, $47.49. 

















wae TTT Tt DISTRICT — RATES 
} Percentage of Capa Er red at 
Zz we I ty gag a 
00s waegt?"a, —— | 100 Leading Production Points 
j ory . 
90 Dene J ” Week 
enemy a Ended Same Week 
os? ' : Aug. 5 Change 1949 1948 
80 — : . 4 80 Pittsburgh 101.5 L 0.5 76.5 93.5 
' + Chicago . 103 7 89 G0.5 
i a 4 r) 0 Eastern Pa 9S 6.5 7s 90 
t b t | Youngstowr 10S ‘J S0 103 
1949+, ! | Wheeling 100 5 92 
: a ys 1 2 2.3 
60 | ¥ a 60 Cleveland . 99.5 i 5* 96.5 SS.5 
7 l Buffalo . 104 0 G6 
50 . Sa 50 Birmingham 100 0 100 100 
' * a New England ... 98 L 6 55 85 
.. a ' Cincinnati . 106 ) 91 103 
40 —_ H 40 St. Louis 86.5 0 75.5 gO 
8 ! seme 107 0 106 100 
5 L] festern . 10: 1. § 80 
30 + 30 . > ‘ ( 
| : Estimated national 
: rate . ; 100.5 od 81.5 94 
° = = on _ — — _ — + — 
20 ra ' My 20 
STEEL * a Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
9 casiaa se isi # SRE Pee: WE: +e. ie | 10 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 1,843,516 net tons 
for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons for 1948 
* Change from revised rate 
re) eer awe ee KOE eee eee ee ee ee iit O 
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Composite Market Averages 


Aug.3 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: ; 

Index (1935-39 av.—100) 156.69 156.69 156.69 152.52 101.85 

Index in cents per Ib. .. 4.245 4.245 4.245 4.132 2.759 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 

Finished Steel, NT ..... $94.36 $94.36 $94.36 $91.82 $58.27 

No. 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, GT 46.85 46.85 46.47 46.10 24.67 

Basic Pig Iron, GT ..... 45.97 45.97 45.97 45.60 24.00 

Malleable Pig Iron, GT. . 47.49 47.49 47.27 47.27 25.29 

Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 37.33 37.33 36.83 19.34 19.17 

Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39. Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel] index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Aug. 3 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 


Bars H.R., Chicago ...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95-4.00 2.75 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Piates, CRIOSSO ....20c2.- 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 2.25 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Claymont, Del. . 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 2.25 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.70 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.25-50 3.25-50 3.25-50 3.25 2.10 
Strir H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.15-50 4.15-50 4.15-50 4.15-55 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-15 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.35-95 4.35-95 4.35-95 4.20-25 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .. 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 2.75 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15 2.90 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 7.75 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 

Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $42.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ..... 58.00 58.00 58.00 67.00 36.00 
Wire rods, ,-%”, Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.40 2.15 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Bessemer, Pitts. ........$47-$50 $47-$50 $47.00 $47.00 $25.50 
Baas, Valley. csvcoscecnss 4.0 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
a ah, ere 49.44 49.44 49.44 49.39 26.34 
No. 2 Fadry, Pitts. ....... 49.50 49.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 49.89 26.84 
No. 2 Pary, Birm. ....... 42.38 42.38 42.38 39.38 21.38 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm.)del.Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 45.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 175.00 140.33° 


*Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 











Pig lron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able er 


Bethlehem,Pa. eee eee ..+.+. 48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $45.5 
ce. PROT PEE rar 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 
BPGOMIVOLN.Y GO, o.oo es daass. ae 52.79 53.29 

Birmingham District 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ............ 41.88 42.38 

Birmingham R2.......... <ivs> ae 42.38 

Birmingham §s9 .......... 0 bare!” 42.38 

Woodward,Ala. W15 ............. 41.88 42.38 
Cincinnati,del. Raecnniebie ane ete Pn 49.08 

Buffalo District 

Buffalo H1, R2..... Sahtg! niet wee a 46.00 46.50 47.00 

Tonawanda,N.Y., W12 i saa cae: oe 46.50 47.00 

N.Tonawanda,N.Y., T9 s wiehack ale sine 46.50 47.00 
Boston, del. ...... eee 55.76 56.20 
Rochester,N.Y., del By re 48.63 49.13 49.63 
Syracuse, N.Y.,del. ae 4 Sete 6b A 50.08 50.58 

Chicago District 

Chicago I-3 ..... i a x ois ee 46.50 46.50 47.01 

Gary,iInd. C3 .... - a .. 46.00 she 0 46.50 

IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .......... 46.00 elt 46.50 

So.Chicago,Ill. W-14, Y1 aves a, ne 46.50 46.50 

So.Chicago,Ill, C3 oe pre pe ees ee be 46.50 17.00 
Milwaukee, del. 47.89 48.39 48.39 $8.89 


Muskegon,Mich., del. ............... 51.98 51.98 


Cleveland District 
Cleveland A7 


Cleveland R2.... . ie 46.50 46.50 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ........ 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
Lorain,O. N3 ..... - ; 46.00 Br aideg “ses 47.0 
Duluth I-3 ee ; hs 5 ante thas 46.50 
rte, Pa.. .2-8 . ..4-. : ... 46.00 46.50 46.50 17.00 
Everett,Mass. El ....... , +3 50.50 51.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ? 52.00 52.50 cee 
Geneva,Utah G1 .... ‘ a 46.00 46.50 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash., del ss ee 54.20 
Portland,Oreg.,del. wii sta ee 54.20 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del mee Se 54.20 ere 
GraniteCity,I]. M10 .... <4 . 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del. (incl. tax) ey re, 49.15 49.65 
Ironton,Utah Cll ..... ‘ e% 46.00 46.50 a wen 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 ..... = , 41.50 *42.00 42.00 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 .............. 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 wists ye 49.50 49.50 50.0 


Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 


Aliquippa,del 0.69 50.69 91,19 
McKeesRocks, del, ; 50.45 50.45 0 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport, Monaca,del 50.94 50.94 91.44 
Verona,de]. Did o--a ; ad 51.40 51.40 1.91 
Brackenridge, del. vs , ; eae 51.63 51.63 52.13 

Bessemer,Pa. C3 ..... ; 46.00 ase 46.50 47.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 46.00 wens ee ates 
McKeesport,Pa. N3 ss cee 46.00 a Pee 47.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 : S bate rere a 46.50 47.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .... ee 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville,O. W10 : ; 46,00 eer was 
ee eee 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia,del, . = cic ol 49.94 50.44 50.94 
Toledo,O. I-3 ..... i 46.00 46.50 46.50 47. 0 
Cincinnati,del. .... ’ 51.01 51.51 eer 
ri *) ee oe | : ; 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.5 
Youngstown District 
_.. _, A i + SRR . 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Youngstown C3 ..... : ‘ 46.00 Parke LER 47.00 
Youngstown Y1 ..... Bex idae ahs 46.00 46.50 46.50 47,4 
pe RS | re 50.76 50.76 51.26 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75 

2.25% 

Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1 
or portion thereof. ; 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 








No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pitts. ..$41.00 $41.00 $40.00 $21.00 $20.00 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa, . 33.00 33.00 33.00 17.50 18.75 a righ i gaat ee 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago.. 38.00 38.00 37.50 19.50 18.75 (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley .. 42.25 40.75 41.50 19.50 20.00 Jackson,O. G2, J1 = 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve... 40.25 38.50 39.50 15.75 19.50 Buffalo Hi it 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo .. 36.75 36.75 39.00 20.75 19.25 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.... 50.50 48.50 17.50 27.75 22.25 (B iia see ase <a ot Of, $1 for 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago > re 44.50 44.50 34.00 20.00 ase 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1} 
alan each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) F | 
Coke, Net T NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 weve SULT 
oke, Net fon Keokuk, Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 77.0 f 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $13.25 $7.50 Keokuk, Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed K2 82.00 f 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 8,25 Wenatchee, Wash., OH & Fadry., frt. allowed K2 ens 77.00 
7 , 9 9 x i 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 13.35 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over H 
NONFERROUS METALS base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) a 
Copper, del. Conn......... 22.50 22.50 22.50 17.625 12.00 Lyles,Tenn. T3 ; .. — $60.09 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ee | 15.00 15.00 10.00 8.25 | 
Lead, St. Louis ..... 11.80 11.80 10.80 14.55-60 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton | 
Tin, Nek York oe 97.75 80.125 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, A7 $51.00 | 
Aluminum, del PT ETULT wt. oa 17.50 17.50 17.00 15.00 Steelton, Pa. 2 54.00 | 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 24.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 14.50 Philadelphia delivered .. 57.00 } 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 48.00 48.00 48.00 40.00 35.00 RIN Rh aes SIRM als Male a 8 tok rong Vin cw chs da minioipn nig bi6-0r05 Vary mudora 54.00 
—_— 
(Mate *epartment is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) ‘ i 
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Mill prices 


51S, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
apa " r¥50.00 


Fo a,Calif. K1 . 76.00 

Munnall,Pa. C3 ...ee-- 50.00 
97S, Alloy (NT) 

omg 1a,Calr, K1_ ..$77.00 

Detroit RT ...---+ees- 51.00 


Houston,Tex. SS ....- .59.00 
Midiand,Pa. C18 ......51.00 
unhall,Pa, C3 .. .51.00 
So. Duquesne, Pa. c3 -51.00 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bessemer, Pa. C3 ....$53.00 
Clairton,Pa, C3 .......53.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A8 ..58.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ....+-+- 53.00 
Fairfield, Ala. T2. 200 as cece 


Fontana,Cal. K1 ......72.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 ...... ..-53.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....53.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .53.00 
Munhall, Pa. C3 ..... 53.00 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ....53.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...53.00 
Carbon, — (NT) 
Bessemer, Pa. .- - $63.00 
Buffalo RZ ..csccceees 63.00 
Canton,O. R2 .......6. 63.00 
Clairton,Pa, C3 ...... 63.00 
Cleveland R2 ......... 63.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, <A%. .65.00 
Detroit TAT Scccesccvss 66.00 
Ensley, Ala. ‘TR . csc. 63.00 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......63.00 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ....82.00 
sary, in. CB sncavcrccs 63.00 
Geneva,Utah G1 ......63.00 
Houston,Tex. SS ......71.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...63.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....63.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..63.00 


LosAngeles B3 ...,.... 82.00 
Manhall,.Pa. C3 ....... 63.00 
Seattle B3 ... -82.00 


So.Chicago C3, R2, Wi4. 63.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..63.00 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...82.00 


Alloy (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....$66.00 
ee. ee 66.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....66.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3. .68.00 
ok Sere 66.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....85.00 
ANTE GI 500 00 00.40 66.00 


Houston,Tex. S5 ......74.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...66.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..66.00 
LosAngeles B3 .......86.00 
Massilion,O. R2 ......66.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......66.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......66.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........66.00 
So.Chicago C3,R2, Wis. 66.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..66.00 
Warren,O. C17 .......66.00 
Youngstown Y1 .......66.00 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE hy 
Canton, 0. R2 $76 
Cleveland R2 ........ 76.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...100.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 .........76.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...76.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ......76.00 
So.Chicago,IN. R2 ....76.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..76.00 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......3.25 


Munhall,Pa. C3 ‘i 3.15 
Warren. 0, (Mes 50... 3.15 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.15 
WIRE RODS 


ee ggg Ala. R2 ..3.85 
Buffalo W12 ..........3.85 
Cleveland AZ .........3.85 
Donora,Pa. AZ ........3.85 
ey Ala. T2 


Johnstown, Pa. "B2 oads ee 
OMG TI AT <6. nc ce 0088S 
— _ Serpe 3 


re Calif. C11 ...4.50 
Portsmouth, ee Se 13.85 
Roebling, N.J. ee 
§0.Chicago,M, R2 .....3.85 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 .3.95 
Sterling,111.(1) N15 ....3.85 
Struthers,O, Y1 .......3.85 
Torrance, Calif, C11. . 14.65 
Worcester AT .........4.15 
SHEETS BARS (NT) 
Fontana,Calif. K1....$86.00 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


as reported to STEEL Aug. 3, 1950; cents per pound axcept as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics 


Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 


STRUCTURALS Warren,O.cl R2 ........4.10 Youngstown C3 ..... as |) 
Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes PLATES, Carbon Steel BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.40 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 ..3.50 y 

Aliquippa,Pa. JS ......3.40 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.50 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.40 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ..3.50 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ....... 5. 20 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....3.45 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.50 <Altanta All ...ccccces 5.35 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.40 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.20 
Fairfield,Ala T2 .......3.40 Claymont,Del. W16 ....3.60 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... -9.20 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.00 Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........5.20 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 3.40 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 3.60 Cleveland R2 .........+. 5.20 
Geneva,Utah Gl ....... 3.40 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..3.60 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.40 
Houston, Tex. S5 .....3.80 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 3.75 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.20 
Ind, Harbor, Ind. I-2 ....3.40 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 3.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 pele 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 Fontana,Calif. Ki .....4.10 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 20 
KansasCity,Mo, 85 ....4.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 5.20 
Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 ..3.45 Geneva,Utah G1 ........3.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 
LosAngeles B3 ........4.00 Harrisburg,Pa. CS ..... 3.85 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ee 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3.75 Houston,Tex. S5 .......3.90 LosAngeles B3 ........5.90 
Munhall,Pa, C3 .......3.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,¥1..3.50 Pittsburgh Jo ........ + 5.20 
Niles,Calif.(22) P1 ....4.02 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.50 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....5.20 
Phoenixville,Pa, P4 ...3.45 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.50 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.95 
Portland,Oreg, O4 ..... 4.06 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.30 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 5.20 
SS ee rere 4.05 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 3.50 Youngstown C3 ........5.20 

So.Chicago,Ill, C3, W14.3.40 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 3.50 BaRS. Cold-Finished Carbon 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....3.95 Seattle B3 .......... +440 i on e.Pa. K5 4.15 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.00 Sharon,Pa.S3 .......... 3.50 ete ie W18 .....4.15 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....3.40 So.Chicago,Ill. C3, W14.3.50 PmoeGSe 8 ats Bo 4 a5 

SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.50 waverreee.s & aie ¥ 
Alloy wy pee ; an MGMaele BG «..ccies sooo SB 
Clairton,Pa. .4.05 Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.50 CGonden,N.J. P13 ...... 4.60 
Fontana, Calif, K1 cone sua Warren,0O. R2 .....+++ -3.50 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... -4.15 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.05 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.50 Gricago Wi8 ........ 4.15 
So.Chicago,IN. C3 .....4.05 Youngstown C3, R2, Y1.3.50 Cieveland A7, C20 ....4.15 
H.S., LA. Stand. Shapes PLATES (Universal Mill) Detroit P17 ......... . 4.30 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.15 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.40 Donora,Pa. AT ........4.15 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 5.15 PLATES, Carbon AR. Ecorse,Mich. G5 ........ 4.35 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 ..5.20 Fontana,Calif. Kl ....5.25 pivria'O. W8 ........0: 4.15 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 5.15 PLATES, Wrought Iron FranklinPark,Ill. NS ee 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.15 Hcunumy,Pa. Bl4 ......7.85 Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 4.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.75 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon Hammond,Ind, L2, M13.4.15 
th” ie > Sera 5.15 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 ..3.45 Hartford,Conn. R2 .....4.55 
Geneva,Utah Gl .......5.10 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 3.45 Harvey,Ill. BS ......... 4.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y¥1.5.15 Alton,Ill.(1) Ll .......3.45 LosAngeles R2 ........ 5.55 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 Atlanta,Ga. All ........3.60 Mansfield,Mass. B5 4.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. eee 5.20 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.45 Massillon,O. R2, RS .4.¥5 
LosAngeles BS ......-.5.%5 Buffalo R2 2... ccccces 3.45 Midland,Pa, C18 + 4.15 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....ee. S36. Canton,©. Ba ..cicesces 3.45 Monaca,Pa. S17 .......4.15 
So.Chicago,Il. C3 ..... 5.15 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........3.45 Newark,N.J. W18 .....4.55 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.70 Cleveland R2 .......... 3.45 Plymouth,Mich. P5 .4.40 
Strutiiors;@: Wi ...:... 5.15 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 3.65 Pittsburgh J5 ..........4.10 
Wide Flange Emeryville,Caif. J7 ....4.20 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....4.55 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 0003.45 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.45 Readville,Mass. C14 ...4.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..3.45 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.10 St.Louis,Mo. M5 ......4.55 
Munhell,Pa. C3 .....«.3,40 Gaty,Ind. C3 ...ccscese 3.45 So.Chicago,II]l. W14 ....4.15 
So.Chicago,IIl. C3 ..... 3.40 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.85 SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 ..4.55 
H.S., L.A. Wide Flange. Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.3.45 Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.15 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5.290 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3.45 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......4.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. "5.290 KansasCity,Mo, S5 ....4.05 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 


Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... ae 19 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 


So.Chicago,I, C3 .....5.10 LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.15 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
SHEET STEEL PILING Deemre. TS caciceoas 3.45 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ......4.90 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.29 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....3.85 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....4.90 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.20 Niles,Calif. Pl ........4.17 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...4.60 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.20 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.45 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ...... 4.90 
So.Chicago,Il. C3 .....4.20 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...4.15 Buffalo BS ............4.90 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.20 Pittsburgh J5 ...... ...3.45 Canton,O. R2, T7 eee 
BEARING PILES Portland,Oreg. O04 .....4.20 Carnegie,Pa. C12....... 4.90 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......3.40 Seattic BS, Nié 0060+ 4.20 Chicago W18 .......... 4.90 
So.Chicago,IN. C3 .....3.40 Pig “ i. ebeer Cleveland A7, C20 ...... 4.90 
S a So. Duquesne, Pa. ver? BOURNE PAE. wccsceces - 5.05 
icone ee §.SanFran.,Cal.-B3 ....4.20 Donora,Pa. A7......... 4.90 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.35 Struthers,O. Y1 .......3.45 Elyria,O. WS ......+++- 4.90 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ........5.35 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.15 Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 4.90 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......5.35 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 
Conshohocken,Pa, A8 ..5.35 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 Hartford,Conn. R2..... 5.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.60 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES Harvey,Ill. B5 ........ 4.90 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.45 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.90 


Fontana,Calif, K1 .....5.95 Atianta All ....cccoes ‘3:60 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5.20 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..........5.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3.45 Massillon,O. R2, RS ...4.90 
Geneva,Utah G1 .......5.35 L@ckawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 .......4.90 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- WHes Cane. Pi .vcccceste St BMansen,.Pa. B17 ......-.4.00 

Schaatewn. Ps, a ae ‘? ~ Pittsburgh(23) J5 ..... 3.45 Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 5.20 

Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... "5.35 Portland,Oreg. O04 ......4.20 Plymouth,Mich. P5..... 5.10 

Pittsburgh J SanFrancisco S7 .......4.00 So.Chicago,IIl. R2, W14.4.90 
urg D acicecseshee . n . 

Sharon,Pa. 83 .........5.35 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 4.90 

So.Chicago,Il]. C3 ...... 5.35 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. ee Werte. “SET ccc cees 4.90 


SparrowsPoint, Md. Bethlehem,Pa. B2 -.-.3.65 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......4.90 
Warre.e. R2 pce BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.20 


Youngstown Y1 .......5.35 nso oa fa B2 ovine Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.90 
PLATES, Open-Heerth Alley Canton,O. R2, T7 .....3.95 RAIL STEEL BARS 
Claymont, nm by oe ‘eos Clairton,Pa. C3 ........3.95 ChicagoHts. (3) C2, I-2.3.30 
me wet e .P 'S'''4'a9 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......4.25 ChicagoHts. (4) C2, I-2.3.45 
Consho — ut A3 a Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.95 Dallas,Tex.(4) S20.....6.00 
bom ae tees oe Gary,Ind. C3 .........3.95 Franklin,Pa.(3, 4) F5 ..3.45 
pr ab ni ea = Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 4.35 FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4.18 
+s “ Pa war trtteis4q Ind.Harbor,Ind._ I- 2, Y1.3.95 Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7. .3.45 
pos ee a. as ee ® Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3.95 Marion,O. (3) Pll .....3.45 
aron,Pa. -seeeeee440 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.55 Moline,Ill.(3) R2.......3.40 
So.Chicago,Il. C3 ......4.40 yackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(2) J8....3.45 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 Tosangeles B3 ........5.00 Williamsport(3) $19 ....3.70 
FLOOR PLATES Massillon,O. R2 ........3.95 
Cleveland J5 ..........4.55 Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 3.95 BARS, Wrought Iron 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.55 So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.95 Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.8.60 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 .....4.55 So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ....3.95 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.55 Struthers,O. Y1 ........3.95 Economy(Staybolt)B14 11.30 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ........4.55 Warren,O. C17 ......«..3.95 Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 


So.Chicago,IIl. C3 ......4.55 Youngstown C3 ........3.95 Dover(Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13.50 
PLATES, Ingot iron BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled re Dover(Wregt.Iron) U1..12.25 
Ashland,c.1.(15) A10 ...3.75 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........4.20 McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ....8.60 
Ashland,!Icl(15) A10 ...4.25 Fontana,Calif. Kil .... 38 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...11.25 
Cleveland,cl R2 ........4.10 Gary.Ind. C3 .......... 4.20 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 


BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
.3.45 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


Alton,I11.(6) Li ...... 3.45 
Atlanta All .. er 
EON FE ccccccccccss 3.45 
Sleveland R2 a 
Emeryville,Caif. J7 4.20 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 +00 ed 45 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 4.10 
Uk Ee 3.45 
Houston,Tex. S5 .. . 3.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind,. I- 2, Yi. 3.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.45 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.45 
LosAngeles B3 err er. + 
Milton,Pa. B6 ......... 3.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.25 
IGS Cant, FI ccc cece 4.17 
Pittsburgh,Calif. C11 ...4.16 
PICAMUMINEE FD cc ccccces 3.45 
Portland,Oreg. O4 .....4.20 
SandSprings,Okla, 85 4.35 
Seattle,Wash. B3, N14. .4.20 
SouthAvis,Pa. J8 ...... 3.45 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 3.45 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.45 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...4.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.45 
Struthers,O. Yl .......3.45 
Torrance,Calif, C11 . 4.15 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 


BARS, Reinforcing 


(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..4.50 
Johnstown, %4-t” B2 tas 
LosAngeles B3 ....---- 5.00 
Marion,O. P11 ......-. 4.40 
Seattle B3, N14 5.10 
SouthAvis,Pa. J8 . 4.35 
So.SanFrancisco B3 5.00 
SparrowsPt.,%4-1" B2 4.35 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 4.35 
SHEET, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 gage and heavier) 
AlabamaCity, Ala. .3.35 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 .3.35 
Butler,Pa. A110 . 3.39 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.35 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..3.45 
oe ? errr 
Ecorse, Mich. (8) G5 3.55 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.35 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 4.25 
Gary.Ind. C3 .......: « 3.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.35 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .. 3.35 
Lackawanna, N. Y. ‘B2. 3.35 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ... 3.35 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 4.05 
Pittsburgh J5 ........- 3.35 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ........- 3.50 
So.Chicago,II. W14 ....3.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .3.35 
Steubenville,O. W10 ... .3.35 
Torrance,Calif. Cil 4.05 
Warren,O. R2 ........-3.35 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 3.35 
Youngstown C3, Y1 3.35 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Steel (19 gage and lighter) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 
Dover,O. Ril .. ate 465 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2 e+ + 4.40 
Mansfield,O. E6 4.15 
Niles,O. N12 ... .. -4.10 
Torrance,Calif. “C11 . 5.15 


SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier) 


High-Strength — pei 


Cleveland J5, 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....-. 


Fontana,Calif. Ki ... 
Gary,Ind. C3 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. T-2, Yi. 


Irvin,Pa. C3 


Lackawanna (35) B2 eos 


Pittsburgh J5 .......-- 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ....... 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 


SparrowsPoint(36) B2 . 


Warren,O. R2 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Youngstown, C3, Y1 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength Low-Allo 

Cleveland J5, R2.... 

Ecorse,Mich. G5 .... 


Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 


Gary,Ind. C3 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. -* 2, Yi. 6.20 
6. 


Irvin,Pa. CB .csccce. 
Lackawanna(37) B2 

Pittsburgh J5 ........ 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2. 
Warsren.O.. RS cc.ccve 


6. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .. 
eee 


Youngstown Y1 


yin ininin in 


BRAASSAAARRAARBB 


Cl aababaabababe 


y 
« of. 


6.20 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial + eens 


Butler,Pa, A10 -10 
Cleveland J5, R2 veened 4.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 4.10 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...5.10 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 5.00 
vl A” > aoe 4.10 
GraniteCity,Il]. G4 ..... 4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1..4.10 
ig. 8 ae: Saeeeeer .10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 4.10 
Middletown,O, A10 . -4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 4.10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. ‘B2 . .4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.10 
SOME. TAB occ csncns 4.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.10 
Youngstown Y1 ee | 
SHEETS, Galv’d No. 10 Steel 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.40 


Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0O ....4.40 
+ ie - eee eT 
Delphos,O. N16 ........5.40 
gS ae - ree a 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 - 4.40 
> el Al > i we 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.40 
: Sl eee 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 coe ee 4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ...4.40 
Biles,O. MIB 2... ..<c0+.4.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll . 0.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low Alloy 
Irvin Pa. 3 6 


SHEETS, ewer —_ 


Canton, oO. a 95 
Irvin,Pa. hn ‘ ms 4.95 
nara Ind C16 ert 5.05 

Niles,O. N12 . -9.20 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. S 
Butler, Pa. Al0 
Middlietown,O. A10 


SHEETS, Electro nee 


Cleveland MS CBS) ice n 5.25 
Niles,O. R2 (28) rh wae 5.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.10 
SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 

Ind Harbor, Ind. I-2 - 5.05 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. *w10 4.80 


Gary,Ind. C3 .. -4.80 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 14.80 
Middletown,O. Al0 ..... 5 80 
ee ee eee 4.80 
Weirton, W.Va. we Sie ae 4. 80 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
oy a Eee eer ee ae 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. 
Irvin,Pa, C3 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) 


COILS (Cut Lengths 2¢ lower) 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 


Brackenridge, Pa. 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2 


Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) ... 
Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths). 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 
Zanesville,O. A10 


ee 


G4(cut lengths) 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot ors 
Middletown,O. A10 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 Ib ee 
Gary,Ind. C3 ; .$17.50 


Yorkville,O. w10 ee 17.50 
MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... $6.45 
Gary,fnd.) CS wvecwessed 6.35 
Irvin,Pa. C3 dese .6.35 
SparrowsPoint, Md, B2 . -6.45 
Yorkville,O. W10 .6.35 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 ~4 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... $7.0 


SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
C3 $s 


Gary, Ind. ASRS PoE r- .10 
Warren,O. R2 450 ee 
Yorkville,O. W 10. tie 
BLUED STOCK, 29 very 
Yorkville,O. ‘w10 6.00 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
No. 1 Alloy Fe 
Ashland Al0 ... 5.20 es 
Canton,O. R2 ... 5.25 5.70 
Fairfield, Ala. 2. 5.20 5.45 
Gasy CS cscvcees 5.20 5.45 
IndianaHarbor I-2 5.20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa, C3 .... 5.20 5.45 
Kokemo C16 .... 5.40 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 
Pittsburg,Cal. Cll 5.95 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.20 
Torrance,Cal. Cll 5.95 
SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 
onl kee ingot | lron 
Ashlan Al0 . 5.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 5.45 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland(8) Al0O ....... .60 
CRaVOIREE TER 2606 ccdnca 3.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.60 
SPMRTOR A: TES 3s wi keen ese 3.95 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled oe a 


Clev eland R2 4.70 
Middletown,0O. "A10 owe 14.60 
i « rer ae 4.7 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 


No. 10 Fiat 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10 -4.65 
aS Sere 5.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.80 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingot — 
Butler, ‘Pa. Al10 90 
Middletown,O. A10 
SHEETS, Wrought Iron 

An'ld Galv. 
Apollo,Pa,. B14..12.00 15.50 


SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4. 


“4:90 


Torrance,Calif. C1l 4.05 
SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Butler,Pa, AlO ........ 7.75 
SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana, Calif. Kl 4.80 
0.25 ib 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib 
ccwie: ee $6.60 $6.85 
Pare 6.45 6.70 6.95 
sxet 6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.55 6.80 7.05 
suse 6.35 6.60 6.85 
jie 6.35 6.60 6.85 
ieee 6.35 6.60 6.85 
oa 7.10 7.35 7.60 
nN 6.45 6.70 6.95 
de at 6.35 6.60 6.85 
— 6.35 6.60 6.85 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
Field ture tric Motor mo 
aalé os. Ore TAS 2.2 
ar .. 7.20 8.45 9.25 
cine so C80 Bib ces 
« 680 6.70 408)” cc ses 
5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
sae S20 Bete |. xd% a 
oe ye ae son ae 
o eon 670. 7.20 B48 9.25 
. 6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
a. eee 6.70 F200 B45. 9.2 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 


Coils (Cut Lengths 2c lower) 
Transformer Grade 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 
es 9.80 10.35 
Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths). 


Brackenridge, Pa. 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 
Zanesville,O. A10 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 


CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga. 


Butler,Pa. Al0 (C.R.) ..... 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 


ee ee 


eee eeeree 


10.35 
10.35 
) 1-100 1-90 T-80 


13.20 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) ib Ib 


Aliquippa J5 ....§$7.30 $7.50 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 7.40 7.60 
Gary, CB ..cse- 7.30 7.50 


Ind.Harbor I-2, Y1 7.30 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.30 
Pitts.Cal. Cll 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2... 
Warren R2 
Weirton W6 .... 7. 
Yorkville,O. W10. 7.30 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. C3 ....ssee0. 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 
ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1..5. 
Irvin,Pa. C3 
Wiles,O. RB. oes cssvcese 
Pittsburg, Calif. ‘C11 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
Warren,O. R2 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.60 
Yorkville,O. W10 5.60 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. JS . -5.30 
Follansbee, W.Va. "F4 5.30 
Gary,Ind. C3 .....csecos 5.30 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ..... 5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 5.30 
frvin, Pa. CB cecsccorvecs 5.30 
ae - eae 5.30 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.40 
Warren.©O. BS. vecrsacees 5,30 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 5.30 
SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 4.40 
Cleveland RB ..c.ccsses 4.40 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.70 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......cses 4.40 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.40 
Tevin Pa. CB sesccesees 4.40 
Middletown,O. Al0O ....4.40 
Youngstown Y1 ........ .40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy i 


Atlanta(9) All ........5. 10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 4.95 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.95 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 5.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.95 
Fontana,Cal. Kl ...... 6.64 
Gary 200, Te vse ccscces 4.95 


Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, ¥1..4. 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ..... 5.70 
Sharon,Pa,. S3 ........ 4.95 


So.SanFrancisco(25) B3.5.70 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 
WOETER.O, Te 2 ocsivcen .95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.95 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....4.95 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S815.5.10 


Carnegie,Pa. 818 ...... 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 6.30 
os & + PRR ee 5.10 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 5.70 


NewBritn,Conn.(10) S$15.5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S83 5 
Youngstown C3 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland, Ky.(8) A100 ...3.50 
Watren,0. Bd x .sccs vei 3.85 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled = 
Ala. City, Ala. (27) R2 
Alton,I11.(1) Li 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Atlanta All 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ‘ 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.3. 
Buffalo(27) 3 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......3.50 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 3.35 
TORERORE: BER cca scccccan 4.05 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 3.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.25 
Fontana,Calif. K1 4.40 
Gary,Ind. C3 25 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......3. 65 
Ind. Harbor, ind * 2, Y¥1.3.25 
.3.85 
3.25 
00 
3.25 
4.30 
3.50 
3.25 


eee eee eT 


ee 


eer ee ee De 


KansasCity, Mo. (9) 85. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Milton,Pa, B6 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 

NewBritain(10) S15 ...3. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3. 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...4.00 
Riverdale,Il]l, Al ...... 3.25 
SanFrancisco S7 - «4.00 
Seattle B3, N14 ....... 4,25 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........3.50 
So.Chicage,Il. W14 ....3.25 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...4.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.00 
WerrenO. BS .rscccses 3.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.25 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.25 


Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.25 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 

Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.9.50 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 9.50 
Cleveland A7 ..........9.50 


mover,O. GE. .ssce -9.50 
Fontana,Calif K1 pe BS 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... 9.50 


NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1.(11) N8..9.50 


— 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 .4.59 
Berea,O. C7 6. 
Bridgeprt, Conn. (10) §15.4.50 
Butler,Pa. A10 4.15 





Cleveland A7, I5_ Wass- 4l5 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ... .4.75 
Detroit D2 ....+++- 4.75 
Detroit M1 ...-+e-++.. 4.95 
Dover,O. (40) G6 TTrTT * | 
Ecorse,Mich. GS .......4.35 
Follansbee, W.Va. F4 4.50 
Fontana,Calif. Kl .....5.7) 
FranklinPark,Il, T6 ...4.3) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... 4.39 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..415 
LosAngeles Cl . 5.85 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 ....5.0 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.15 
NewBritain(10) S15 ...4.5 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 .....4.50 
NewCastle,Pa.(40) E5 . .4.50 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...5.() 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...4.6) 
NewYork WS ..........5.0 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....5.15 
Pawtueket,R.I. (21) NS. 5.0 
Riverdale,Il], Al ......4.30 
Rome,N.Y. R6 ........4.15 
Sharon,Pa. S83 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.15 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 ...5.% 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..5./ 


Warren,O.(40) TS .....4.50 
Warren,O. R2 .........4.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.15 
Youngstown C8, (40) ...4.50 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.15 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
Hig h- Strength Low-Alloy 

Cleveland Aj, J5 - 6.20 
Dover,O. G6 ...eeeee: 6.20 


Ecorse,Mich, G5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6.9 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.40 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. . 6,20 
SparrowsPoint, Md. ‘B2. 


Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8..9. Warren,O. R2 .........6. 20 
Sharon,Pa. S3 2 i poe by Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....9.80 Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.20 
Youngstown C8 ........ 9.50 STRIP, Electro ve Wane 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Weirten,W.Va. W6 ....4.15 
WarrenO. BS es oscnces 4.75 Youngstown C8 ........ 4.15 
STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C  1.35¢ 
Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 6.00 10.80) 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... rr me 6.85 8.80 eats 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... “a 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Cleveland AZ ........06 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80) 
oS, eee 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
FranklinPark,Ill, T6 4.40 6.10 6.70 8.65 se 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... i'n sas 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Mattapan,Mass, T6 .. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
NewBritn.,Conn. (10) $15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
NewCastle, es 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 vee 
NewCastle,Pa. BS .cccse 4.50 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
NewYork W3 ......... cae 6.30 6.90 8.85 11.1 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8: } 
Cleve.orPitts.Base 4.70 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
Worcester,Base ...... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ...ccers 4.50 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Trenton,N.J. R5....... .-.- 625 685 8.80 ILI 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 111 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7 . 445 6.25 6.85 8.80 111 
Worcester,Mass. T6.... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.1) 
Youngstown C8 ....... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Trenton 18.3. BB ass sas 9.30 11.25 13.8 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... 9.30 11.25 13.8 





Al Acme Steel Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 


C11 Columbia Steel Co. 


C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 





A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

AT American Steel & Wire 

A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 

AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 

A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 

A13 American Cladmetals Co. 

Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

BS& Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B11 Buffffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

C1 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel 

C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 

C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 

C7 Cleve.Cold. Roll. MillsCo, 

C8 Cold Metal Products Co. 

C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 


C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 


C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 
D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 
D4 Disston & Son, Henry 
D6 Driver Harris Co. 
D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co 


E1 Eastern. Gas&Fuel Assoc, 


E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 


E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 


E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
E6 Empire Steel Corp. 
F2 Firth Sterling Steel 
F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
B1 Geneva Steel Co. 
G2 Globe Iron Co. 
G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 


Key to Producing Companies 


G4 Granite City Steel Co 
G5 Great Lakes Steel C0m/ 
G6 Greer Steel Co. | 


H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. | 
H4 Heppenstall Co. 
I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. | 
I-2 Inland Steel Co. | 
I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. | 
I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ji Jackson Iron & Steel Cs) 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 
J4 Johnson Steel & Wire C0, 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Stet | 
Jé6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply | 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. | 
K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 
K2 Keokuk Electro- Metal 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steél | 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire | 
K5 Kidd Drawn Steel © | 
L1 Laclede Steel Co. | 
L2 LaSalle Steei Co. | 
L3 Latrobe Electric ‘Steel | 
L5 Lockhart Iron & Stet | 
L6 Lone Star Steel ©o. 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. | 
er 
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$154 Riverdale, AL +++. 3.40 AlabamaCi {6 to 8 "a WOVEN FENCE, 9- 
mae ne s 1,Pa. snesioes 3.65 an R2 ..4.50 ptt R2 ae Galv. por sace nt ey gag Col. NAILS & STAPLES, Store 
a You town C3 .......03.40 Atlanta All ... ese ae Aliquippa JS . a 5.60 Ala.City,Ala.17-18 +116 To Dealers & Mfrs. (7) Col. 
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ae Ba: ynville, IH. (1) K4 | 15.990 Chicago W1i3 . yoo ae Cleveland A7 “ «e+ Crawfordsville.Ind. M 116 Bartonville, Ill. (19) K4 ..106 
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2 oon, y Rie he lla ae ane 8.05 8. 8.40 Joliet,IN. AZ .......... 6 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 3.40 3.30 3.35 ; 
25 13.8) IR Waukegan, Il \ ee oa i ao everereesH6 Lackawanna B20... sa) eas 16)3. 75 
25 13.8 aaa ae 8.05 8:05 8.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .+.116 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 3.40 3.30 oa 3.75 
Baca Vinetaien. 2%" 8.15 8.15 8.30 Moline,Il]. R2 .... ee Steelton,Pa. B2 .. 3.40 3.30 435 
CIE Sch scancs ee 8.35 o So.chieage eo. ae Williamsport,Pa, S19 3.40 3.30 ; 
: illiamsport,Pa. S19 ... 7 
r Steel Co Ml M Key to P witeee --.120 3.75 
| Steel Corr| | M4 Lose rns _— Corp. tie Ft neon Companies TOOL § STEEL 
Co. \eM5 =Medart a alley Steel Detroit Steel ne” T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R = Carb Cents per Ib Grade 
— Corp - iy Tube & Mfg. Co an Reg to Drawn Steel 4 fumes pe — Extra Sadie tee pores ae ; wee 
. i id- . a e : eT sf , ee ee 4 
Inc. ais nena & Wire P15 Pittsburgh Metallur Co. T5 Thomas Steel Co a * Carbon29.50-31.50 18W, “Cr. ov" eco - -185.50 
c M10 Miss : P16 Page St urgical T6 Thompson W ( Oil Hardening ...32.00 18. 6Co ..169 
| Co. O12 M ouri-Illinois Furnace - ge Steel & Wire Div., T7 Timk n Wire Co. Cr Hot Wrk 32 = 25W,4.25Cr:1V,4.75Co. 9.50 
on Corp M13 oltrup Steel Products P mer. Chain & Cable” 9 Tonaws Roller Bearing Hi-Carbon-Cr ....5 (00 20.25W.4.25Cr.1.6V,12.25Co — 
eel Div “4 ee Steel Co R1 Se ae Steel Co. a ae Iron Div. 18W,4Cr,1V ~+ 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo .25Co 293.50 
M14 Mc . eev . Rad. 5.9MO .. 7 
eM annie co Republic Steel Corp. Us Unive 2d, Bian, San. | MrToo! steel producers ' oWCr OV CMO 76.50 
Co. | National Supply Co. R3 Rhode Island Steel U4 Universal Cyclops Steel c steel producers include: A4, A8, . ae 7.08 
rire cil National Tube Co. R5 Roebling’s Sons, J Corp. V2 Vanadium Alloys St 18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M14, a8, 3 B2, BS, C4. C9, C13, 
Fy sp, Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. R6 Rome Strip Steel ean A. VA Valcan.Crecitée Steel Co | (1) Chicago b T7, U4, V2, V3 
& supply ENS Ne ng. HighCarb. Wire R7 Rotary Electric Steel Co. W Wallace Barnes Co. (2) Angles, flats, b (22) Del. San F 
& SP N22 Ni eg -Crosby Steel R8 Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. a Wallingford Steel Co. (3) Merchant. ‘4) Reint 24) Deduet 0.380% sty 
Steel Co. |meN14 Nrt Rolling Mill Co. S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 3 Washburn Wire Co. (5) Philadelphia del oreing. eo 
Corp. Nis er to: — Roll. Mills 3 Sharon Steel Corp. O. bs enous Steel Corp. {9 agg» hg Birm. base. > oe ae ate 
stro Metal! | 116 New a ern S.&W. Co. § Sheffield Steel Corp. W7 gy Steel Co. (8) 16 gage rg cols. lower. ver” pee mill shipments; 
Sted | phos Mfg. Co. 6 Shenango Furnace C . Va. Steel & Mfg. C (9) 6 I heavier. (97) sumers, 4.93¢ 
eel & Wire | oh ver Iron&Steel Corp. 87 Simmons Co. i ws West. Auto. Mach.Serew (id) Pittsbergh bese” (28) Ronderized . 
: | eg S! 2 . = onder Ze 
: Steel Co. EP! rr on Steel Mills S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. weet an ae (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh base. (32) Untreated 
a} Go. D9 acific States Steel Corp. Po Sloss-Sheffield S.&I. Co bade ba cme» J Steel Corp. ti Worcester, Mass. ane. sa pa Untreated 
ej | D4 oe ~~ Tube Co. poe Parmer Forgings Corp. ge Spencer Steel 3) oh wide ri sorer %” to oat Te jobbers, deduct 20 eenta. 
serie ‘steel | PS Pilcr ix Iron & Steel Co andard Tube Co. Ww “Wa Colo, Fuel & Iron (14) Also wide fi x (35) 72” or cut lengths. 
aa sed | “4 ny = Drawn Otel — Stanley Works bate Wilson Steel & Wire Co (15) %” and A, mony beams. pr and narrower. 
ttc} j : . 36) 54” 
teel Co. | : us burgh Coke&Chem. om bere Iron & Steel posi Steel Div., a 40 Ib and under. pes - and narrower. 
4 Co, 9 Pit burgh Steel Co. $18 § perior Drawn Steel Co, W15 Wo oo Harvester 7) Flats only. 37 nod Ga. & lighter: 60” & 
Pit pa urgh Tube C 8 Superior Steel Cor foodward Iron Co. (18) To dealers. : a 
a 1Pollak § 0. S19 Sweet’s S P. W16 Worth St (38) 14 G : 
< Steel Co. ne mtd teel Co. W18 Wyckoff - Co. (19) Chicago & Pittsburgh base eaciaumniee & lighter; 48” @ 
rn States Steel Y1 Yo teel Co. (20) Deduct 0.25¢ f . (39) 48” ; 
L A ungstown Sheet&Tube (21) Ne sphvolgy cues ae 
TE £ ugust 7, 1950 21) New Haven, Conn. base (40) Lighter than 0.035%: 47 
1025” and heavier. “a 
or 
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MARKET PRICES 
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STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 
Carload Discounts from List, ud 


Size List Pounds ————Black 








Gal 


inches Per Ft Per Ft A S c D E F 
hy 5.5¢ 0.24 36.5 34.5 33.5 5.5 3.5 5.5 
% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 30.5 5.5 3.5 6.5 
% 6.00 0.57 29.0 27.0 26.0 0.5 +1.5 2.5 
wy 8.5 0.85 405 38.5 39.5 21.0 19.0 20.0 
% 115 1.18 43.5 41.5 425 25.0 23.0 24.0 

1 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 28.0 26.0 27.0 

1% 23.0 2.28 465 44.5 45.5 28.5 26.5 27.5 

1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 29.0 27.0 28.0 

2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 466 29.5 27.5 28.5 

2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 30.0 28.0 29.0 

3 76.5 7.62 48.0 460 47.0 30.0 28.0 29.0 

Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 


M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6: Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points lower on %”, 2 points lower on 4”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 points lower on %” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
©. N3; Youngstown, plus 43% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, 
¥-1; Alton, Ill. (Lorain, O., base) L1. 

Coiumn D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa, quotes 1 pt lower 
on %” through 3”, P9; Sharon, Pa. M6, quotes 1 pt lower 
on %”, 1 pt higher on %” and 1 pt lower on %” through 
3”; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Mie 
W10 except 3%. pts lower on %”, 2% pts lower on \”, 
pts lower on %” Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower - 
%”, %” and %”; W9. Following make %” and larger: 
Lorain, N3; Youngstown, plus 24.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; 
Youngstown, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif, Ki 
quotes § pts lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”. 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 

Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B Cc D 

2 37.0c 3.68 36.0 17.5 36.0 17.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 22.5 4L0 22.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 
6 1.92 19.18 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 


Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 

Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, N3; Youngstown, Y1. 

Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 

















BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent oui list for less 
than case lots to consumers) 
6 in, and shorter: 

44-in, & smaller diam.. 27 


vein. & %-in. ....... 29 
‘“4-in, and larger ..... 26 
Longer than 6 in.: 
ee er Pe 22 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 
6 in. and shorter ..... 30 
over 6 in. long ....... 28 
Ribbed Necked Carriage. 26 
ee ere yer 40 
5 APR eee oT 40 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 
errr eee = 
UNG MN 6 iin wos hae kas 
Boiler & Fitting-Up bolts 37 
NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 
Square: 
%-in. and smaller .... 25 
ye-in. & %-in. ....... 23 
WOMAN, Ghtcusens 23 
15 in. and larger .... 16 
a. ee.: Reg. Heavy 
%-in. & smaller 33 29 


fs-in. & %&-in.. 28 25 
%-in.-1%-in, .. 25 23 
1% in. & larger 17 16 
C.P. Hex. 
%-in, & smaller 33 29 
fe-in. & %-in.. 30 27 
%-in. & 1% in. 27 24 
1% in. & larger 20 17 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
%-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
smaller .... 35 41 41 
fs-in. & %-in. 30 36 36 
%-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 
1%-in.&larger 17 21 =e 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 








STAINLESS STEEL 


(Cents per pound) 


C.R. — 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
301... 39.00 32.00 30.00 
302... 39.00 34.50 30.00 


420... 42.00 45.00 30.00 
430... 37.00 29.00 25.00 
501... 25.50 24.00 13.00 

502... 26.50 25.00 14.00 

Baltimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheet, except 309 E2. 

Baltimore, bars wire and 
structurals A10. 

Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4. 

Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip except Type 
309 sheets 54.00c, 316 
sheets 55.50c; 309 strip 
53.00c, 316 strip 57.50c; 
309 bars and wire 43.50c, 
316 bars and wire 48.50c 
U4, 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Types 303, 416, 501, 502 
$818. 

Cleveland, strip A7. 

Detroit, strip, except Types 
303, 309, 321, 416, 420, 
501 and 502 M1. 

Dunkirk,N.Y., bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 and 
502 J6. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Harrison, N. J., Types 302, 
304, 316 wire and strip D6. 


METAL POWDERS 

(Per pound, f.o.b. s DPing 

point in ton lots for minus | 

100 mesh, except as other. 

wise noted.) 

Sponge Iron: ‘ents 
98+% Fe, carlots.. 15,09 
Swedish, c.i.f. Ney 
York, in bags ...7.40-8.5¢ 

Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.5 
Unannealed, 99+ % 


Fe 
Unannealed 99-4 % 
Fe (minus 325 
mesh) ... » 00... 48.50 
Powder Flakes ...... 44.50 
Carbonyl! Iron: | 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to | 
10 microns. .70.00-135,09 | 
Aluminum; 
Carlots, freight 
OUOWOR . kiwcies. 27.00 
Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, freight al- 


RONPOR oe Veeco 08 30.00 
Brass, 10-ton lots.28.50-31,25 
Copper: 

Electrolytic ........ 31.75 

| err rey ee 31.50 
Ds sb hee Bolen + 0 18.50 
Manganese: 

Minus 100-mesh 52. 00-55,00 

Minus 35 mesh .... 48.00 

Minus 200 mesh .... 56.00 
Nickel unannealed ... 75.50 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 

|. & 6 ie Shas aa 41.75 
Silicon he coe S40 
Solder (plus ‘cost of 

metal) . ->. 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302 oo 40:00 
BU  4akae aera ae ben 91,12 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. 20.50-28.00 

Dollars 

Tungsten; 


9 


99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed. 
over 1000 Ib ..... 2.90 
1000° ID ..<«:..- . 2.95 
less than 1000 tb.. 3.00 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed, 





























list in packages) Massillon, all products R2. 1000 Ib and over.. a 
BOILER TUBES Plain finish ...... 63.5 & 10 McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets less than 1000 Ib .. 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum Plated finishes ... 50 &10 except Type 416 C3. Molybdenum: 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. GON CAP SCREWS McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
O.D. w. —Seamiess=~ Elec. Weld HEXA except Types 301, 309, 501 over 500 Ib ...... 2 2.25 
in. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.p. (1020 steel; packaged; per @ 502; strip Types 410 & 200 to 500 Ib ..... 2.60 
Serres 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 cent off list) 430 only F2. less than 200 Ib .. 2.75 
aera 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 6 in. or shorter: Middletown, O., sheets ex- 82-88%, freight allowed, 
- pee 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 ‘%4-in. through %-in. .. 50 cept Types 303, 416, 420, 2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
” eae 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 _ %-in. through 1 in. ... 43 501 and 502 A10. — less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
DD tisies «awk 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 Longer than 6 in.: Midland, sheets & Strip C18. Chromium, electrolytic : 
BRR -wacioct ae 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 y%-in, through %-in. .. 33 Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 99% Cr min. ...... 3.50 
eee 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87  ‘%-in. through 1 in. .. 13 Pittsburgh, sheets C18. METALLURGICAL COKE 
Tere 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS — Pa., bars & strip Price per net ton 
ccceee: 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 ; per cent off list) > BEEHIVE OVENS 
SD eneois a. ae 30.82 36.27 29.90  35.1g (Packaged: Per cin. and» 80. Chicago, Ill, bars & Gonnetisyii.fur, .$14.00-14.80 
3% ..-.-. 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 shorter ......-.00ee00s a¢ .. Structurals C3. Connellsvll,fdry. .15.00-16.00 
S% .---.. 11 38.52 = 45.35 37.36 43.99 4 in. and smaller diam. Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire wew River, foundry. ..19.00 
eee sees ” 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 x over } MM... cccswecssc & structurals C18. Wise county, foundry, .15.% 
~ pene 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 caews  tusville, Pa, dare except wise county, furnace. 15.2 
Sa | 9 73.37 86.32 71.17 83.73 HEADLESS SET S$ Type 309 43.50c, type 316 OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
oe ee 7 112.62 132.51 Bn (Packaged; per cent off list) _ 48.50c U4. Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.00 
No. 10 and smaller ..... 41 Wallingford, Conn., strip, €X- pverett,/ Mass., ovens 
~ Boller tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube %-in. diam. & larger.... 24 cept 309, W2 quotes 0.25 “New England, del.t 23.40 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh N.F. thread, all diams. . 18 _ cents higher. Chicago, ovens .......21.0 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co. Washington, Pa., bars, sheets “Chicago del. ......- $20.45 
RIVETS & arp-<8. Detroit, del. ........24.91 
CLAD STEELS Washington, Pa., Types 301 merre Haute, ovens ...21.2 
(Cents per pound) F.o.b. midwestern plants through 347 sheets & striP ariwaukee, ovens ....21.75 
——Plates—— Strip—— —————Sheets Structural %-in., larger 7.25¢ as listed except 303 & 309; Inaianapolis, ovens ....20.75 
Cold-Rolled Copper jyy-in., under .........43 off 316 sheets 59.50c, strip Chicago, del. ....... 24.12 
Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base aie i y Cincinnati, del. .....23.67 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both Sides 10% 20% Both Sides WASHERS, WROUGHT pong ng ae Recess eR 6 
sac la ; 24.00 sie F.o.b. shipping point, to job- Waukegan, bars & wire A7. py morn eF =... 1 
304... 22.50 26.50 .... .... 20.75 22.50- 77.00 bers ....... List to 50c off br Leechburg, Pa., strip, painesville, O., ovens .21.% 
25.5 Youngstown, strip C8 Buffalo, del. .......- 24.02 
| Oe POE Sa ee ees ODES he sinaie ad . Cleveland, del. .....23.62 
See ce | S005. cube “LGR, gage tas Erie, del. ..........220 
310 ... 34.00 38.00 cose cone sees aoe See (Threaded, with nipples, un- COAL, CHEMICALS Birmingham, ovens ... ne 
316... 27.00 31.00 sree sees 26.00 28.00- .... boxed, f.o.b. plant) Spot, cents per gallon, ovens _ Birmingham, del. 20.2 
33.5 GRAPHITE Pure benzol ........-. 25.00 Philadelphia, ovens .. .21.2 
317 ... 32.00 36.00 oa Inches Cents Tuluol, one deg...18.25-25.75 Neville Island.Pa.,ovens 21.00 
318 ... 31.00 35.00 pee soses sess Diam, Length per lb Industrial xylol ..19.75-27.50 Swedeland, Pa., ovens. .21.) 
321 ... 24.00 28.00 cece coos 28:00 25.00 90.00 17,18,20 60,72 16.00 Per ton bulk, ovens Portsmouth, O., ovens. .20.15 
347 ... 25.00 29.00 eats een 24.00 26.00- 94.00 8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 Sulphate of ammonia .$32-45 Cincinnati, del. ... we 
31.5 7 48,60 17.75 Cents per pound, ovens Detroit, ovens ......-. 28 
405 ... 18.75 24.75 svek 6 48,60 19.00 Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- Detroit, del. ..... 2 - 
410 ... 18.25 24.25 4, 5% 40 19.50 _ turnable drums) ....13.50 Buffalo del. ........240 
ID cd sc RR ot awe Sorin \ (Saker code eee: oe 40 20.50 Do., less than carlots..14.25 Flint, del. ..........2400 
Nickel . 31.00 41.00 31.50 41.00 ones :wew 88.00 2% 24,30 2100 Do., tank cars ........ 12.50 Pontiac, del. ......--23 a 
Inconel. 39.00 51.00 4 ra my #4 eo ica eee 2 24,30 23.00 Saginaw, del. ......-- 24.40 
Monel . 32.00 42.00 26.50 5 aceasta 83.00 
Copper* .. A 20.70t 25.65t res oe nate eae CARBON FLUORSPAR Includes _ represents 
e Deoxidized. + 17.20c for hot-rolled. %22.40c for hot- 40 100,110 7.50 Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. tive switching charge 0: 
rolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 35 100,110 7.50 shipping point, in Ill, Ky., *, $1.05; t, $1.45, one-track 
less plates, sheets, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, 30 84,110 7.50 net tons, carloads, effective charge being $1.20, [w 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and 24 72 to 104 7.50 CaF, content, 70% or more, tracks $1.40. and three 
Coatesville L7; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 17to20 34,90 7.50 $37; less than 60%, $34. more tracks $1.50. {0 
ville L7; nickel, monel, copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. 14 60,72 8.00 Imported, net ton, duty paid, within $4.15 freight zone 
$18. Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13, 10,12 60 8.25 metallurgical grade, $39-40, from works. 
STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





New York(city) 
New York(e’try) 
Boston (city) .. 
Boston (c’try) . 
Phila. 
Phila. (c’try).. 
Bali. (city) ... 
Balt. (c’try) .. 
Norfolk, Va. .. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Wash, (w’'hse). 
Buffalo (del.).. 
Buffalo (w’hse). 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 
Detroit (w’hse). 


Cleveland (del.) 
Cleve. (w’hse). 


Cincin, (city).. 
Chicago (city) . 
Chicago (w’hse) 
Milwaukee(city) 
Milwau. (c’try) 


St. Louis (del.) 
St. L. (w’hse). 


Kans, City(city) 
KansCity(w’ hse) 


Omaha, Nebr. . 


Birm'’ham (del.) 
Birm'hm(w’hse) 


Los Ang. (city) 
L. A. (w’hse).. 


San Francisco . 
Seattle-Tacoma. 


(city) .. 6. 
6 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 





SHEETS- 
H.R. 18 Ga., Galv. 
Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t 
5.75 6.84 7.73 
5.55 6.64 7.53 
5.95 6.75 7.37 
5.75 6.55 7.17 
60-6.70 6.75 7.10 
35-6.45 6.50 6.85 
5.35 6.59 6.66 
5.15 6.39 6.46 
6.10 “hor 
5.35 eee 6.90 
5.56 6.80 6.73 
5.35 6.15 7.10 
5.15 5.95 6.90 
5.15 5.95°  6.60-6.70 
5.33 6.08° 7.09 
5.35 6.15 7.30 
5.15 5.95 7.10 
5.57 6.14 6.54 
5.35 6.15 7.05 
5.15 5.95 6.85 
5.49 6.29 6.94 
5.29 6.09 7.14 
5.68 6.48 7.28 
5.48 6.28 7.08 
5.95 6.75 7.60 
5.75 6.55 7.40 
6.133 - 8.33 
5.30 6.10 6.302 
5.15 5.95 6.152 
6.10 7.65 8.20 
5.90 7.45 8.00 
6.508 7.603 7.502 
6.60 8.153 cee 











ARS——————__ Standard 
. STRIP. H.R. Alloy — Structural PLATES 
H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
6.04 see 5.95 6.64 8.60 5.85 10 7.54 
5.84 5.75 6.44 8.40 5.65 5.90 7.34 
5.90 5.80 6.39 8.70 5.95 6.28 7.48 
5.70 5.60 6.19 8.50 5.75 6.08 7.28 
5.90 5.85 6.46 8.40 5.70 5.90 7.00 
5.65 5.60 6.21 8.15 5.45 5.65 6.75 
5.79 5.79 6.39 5.89 5.60 7.24 
5.59 5.59 6.19 5.69 5.40 7.04 
6.30 6.15 7.20 6.20 6.15 7.55 
5.63 ° 5.53 6.30 5.63 5.45 7.13 
6.00 eee 6.00 6.62 re 6.10 5.81 7.45 
5.61 oe 5.35 5.95 10.10Tf5 5.55 5.85 7.15 
5.41 eee 5.15 5.75 9.90TT5 5.35 5.65 6.95 
5.20 6.15 5.10 5.75 9.55TT 5.25 5.35 6.60 
5.49 eee 5.39 5.91 9.86TTt5 5.64 5.7§ 6.88 
5.44 6.35 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.57 5.72 6.92 
5.24 6.15 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.37 5.52 6.72 
5.50 eee 5.50 6.11 vt 5.79 5.94 7.10 
5.30 oe 5.30 5,85 9.75t Ts 5.45 5.60 6.80 
5.10 ° 5.10 5.65 9.55tt® 5.25 5.40 6.60 
5.44 5.44 6.09 9.89tTs 5.59 5.74 6.94 
5.24 ° 5.24 5.89 9.69TT5 5.39 5.54 6.74 
5.63 5.63 6.28 10.08tt5 5.78 5.93 7.13 
5.43 5.43 6.08 9.88tT® 5.58 5.73 6.93 
5.90 5.90 6.55 6.05 6.20 7.60 
5.70 5.70 6.35 5.85 6.00 7.40 
6.13 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
5.25 5.25 6.88 5.40 5.55 7.83 
5.10 pis 5.10 eee 5.25 5.40 ee 
6.15 8.90 6.10 7.75 6.10 6.20 8.40 
5.95 8.70 5.90 7.55 5.90 6.00 8.20 
7.459 8.258 6.309 7.55 ons 6.309 6.409 8.509 
6.85 o<e 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.351 8.401 


* Prices do not include gage extras; f¢ prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
extra excluded); ¢ includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; tt as annealed. Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 
and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 1b; *—1000 to 1999 Ib; 7—300 to 999 1b; *—400 to 9999 Ib. 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.0.b. plant) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Super Duty: St. Louis, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, 


Vandalia, 
Ky., 


Ill., $106. 


fired, $142 at above points. 
High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge, 


N. J., St. Louis, 


Farber, 


Vandalia, 


Clearfield, 


Farber, 
or 
Hard- 


Mexico, 


Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach 


Creek, or 


Curwensville, 


Pa., 


Olive 


Hill, 


Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill, $86. 


Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. 
West Decatur, 


dalia, Mo., 


Louis, 
Orviston, 


or Van- 


Beach 


Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 


or Haldeman, 


Ky., 


Athens, 


or Troup, 


Tex., 


Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 


Ill., $80. 


Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; 


Ottawa, Ill., $70. 


LADLE BRICK 
Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, 
Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., 


New Cumberland, 
Wire Cut: 
New Cumberland, 


Chester, 


W. Va., $60. 
W. Va., 


W. Va., $58. 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, 
Ill., $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. 
SILICA BRICK 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., $91; 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., $95; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 


"Wellsville, O., 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or decreases, if 
any, in upper lake rail freight, dock handling 
charges and taxes thereon are for buyer’s ac- 
count. 


Old range bessemer Pt riod +i we ales $8.10 
Old range nonbessemer ........... 7.95 
DECOR DOSOGMBET 6 cc cbiccccecevicccceece 7.85 
Mesabi nonbessemer .........-.se0ee08 7.70 
FE OED ca Cus) wea wow Kobe ase 7.70 
EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents per unit, del, E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates 

GUMIEUIEG oo aces teed accented cows be oy 16.00 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


PO adatedsaaecheseens de ss iueee .~ 2.00 
LOMS+term COMETACE nc iccccvccveses 15.00 
North African hematites .........¢. 15.75 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ...... ee 18.00 


TUNGSTEN ORE 
Net ton unit, duty paid 
shina hd died binlsed a Rhea? $24.50-$24.75 
dines $27.50 


Wolframite 
BRIEG:.. « ain insane 
Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 
duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 

S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 


CHROME ORE } 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 


FERROALLOYS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si), Carlot 
per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.0.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75e per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 


1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 


Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Car- 
load lump bulk, 29c per Ib of metal; packed, 





oo $84. freight differential for delivery to Portland, 35.5¢; ton lot 31.25c, less ton lot 33.25c. 
— Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
dare or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., Indian end Africon Manganese Electrolytic: 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 
ays, Pa., $85. 48% 2.8:1 ig labr hddc«ccde cican 2000 to 39,999 lb, 30c; 40,000 Ib or more, 28c. 
iiss: eines ace NE UT Takk ate, Widnes MBN: SER i sas vance ong on nne soccer 35.00-36.00 Premium for hydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢ per 
= ; £.0.B. . BEE MANE To Pn TNs 26.00 pound, f.o.b. cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight 
: more or Chester, Pa.) ; : allowed to St. Louis or to any point east of 
Burned chrome brick, $66; chemical-bonded South African Transvaal Mississippi. 
chrome brick, $69; magnesite brick, $91; 44% no ratio ry ee rot) $17.00-18.00 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68% ). Contract, 
chemical-bonded magnesite, $80. 45% NO TALIO . 1. eee ee essere eeees 17.30-18.30 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
; MAGNESITE 48% NO TAtiO 62... see eee ee eee eee sees 26.00 per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
(Base prices per net ton, f.0.b. works, 50% NO TAtiO ... 6... ee eee eeeeevees 27.00-27.50 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
ae Chewelah, Wash.) Brazilian 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
413; single paper sc grains; bulk, OO a0 te MUO cress scaua ss ceaenses $32.00 above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
DOLOMITE 45% no ratio ne. $20.00-21.00 CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
i a. ey ae ae ton) POA RSS SCS RE AOI POETS "26.00 High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract,  .l., 
m= Sa ggg Pecan Pgs al gia rc, Or 35.00-36.00 lump, bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr. c.l., 
= rte ams, } vale, W. ., Gibson- Domestic—rail nearest seller packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, Mc- 48 3:1 Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Ill,, $12.35; Dolly Siding, Mo.. $32.45: WR NAE eatuakacaginswe ss atescisceace Meee “SM’? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65% 
_ Millersville, Narlo, Clay Center, and MOLYBDENUM Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add l.ic to 
7 O., Billmeyer, Plymouth Meeting, Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
to denum content, mines .............. 90 (Please turn to page 150) 
Augis 
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Metal Markets Feel War Pangs 


Aluminum, copper and zinc supplies now being allocated on 
voluntary basis with national defense needs receiving top 
priority. Tin climbs to 98-cent level 


New York—Current and prospec- 
tive national defense requirements 
for metals are altering nonferrous 
metal market conditions. The change 
is being made in an orderly manner 
and no disruption to operations in 
the metalworking industry has de- 
veloped. Government controls will 
outlaw hoarding of materials in short 
supply, or trading in these materials 
at excessive price levels. Major non- 
ferrous metals undoubtedly will be 
included in those materials brought 
under government surveillance. 

Producers are “policing” their mar- 
kets thoroughly on a voluntary basis. 
Reynolds Metals Co. for instance, is 
allocating aluminum metal to its 
customers, giving priority to all or- 
ders for national defense purposes. 
Aluminum Co. of America had adopt- 
ed a similar policy previously. 

Supplies Being Allocated—Copper 
and zinc producers are restricting the 
amount of metal being sold to their 
regular customers. Requirements for 
the defence program and stockpiling 
plus industrial needs at recent rates, 
indicates a monthly deficit of some 
42,000 tons of copper and over 6000 
tons of zinc. This indicates that in- 
dustrial consumers will encounter a 
further tightening in supplies, since 
supplies cannot be augmented im- 
mediately. 

So far metal fabricators have not 
received any large military orders 
which would cut into their civilian 
production schedules. A heavy in- 
flux of these orders, especially for 
brass mill products, within a short 
time would not be surprising. In 
the meantime, producers are selling 
at unchanged price levels: Copper, 
at 22.50c, Valley; lead, at 11.80c, St. 
Louis; and zinc, at 15.00c, E. St. 
Louis. 

Tin Prices Fluctuate—The tin mar- 
ket continues to fluctuate widely 
with spot climbing to 98.00c after 
having dropped to 94.75c on July 28. 
Fear of spread of Korean troubles to 
Malaya is influencing the feverish 
price trend. Office of Industry and 
Commerce will continue to collect and 
compile statistics on tin under a vol- 
untary industry reporting system, 
using a revised reporting form, OIC- 
412. The revised customs transaction 
form, OIC-1040, will be available 
shortly at Department of Commerce 
field offices. 

The report for May showed that 
the total new supply in that month 
was well above that of any month 
since 1941. The 11,029 tons imported 
in May, plus the 8366 tons received in 
June, brings the monthly average for 
the first half of 1950 to about 6900 
tons. Imports of tin concentrates 
dipped sharply again in May with 
only 374 tons reported. This decline 
is due to the lack of contracts with 
producers in Bolivia, as well as to 
the failure of Indonesian concentrates 
to reach United States ports in May. 
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Total tin consumption in this 
country in May reached the highest 
figure since 1942 with 8211 tons of 
primary and secondary metal con- 
sumed. Consumption of primary tin 
in May was 5835 tons compared with 
5579 tons in April. The total tin, 
primary and secondary, consumed in 
the first five months of 1950 totaled 
37,032 tons, or an annual rate of 
89,000 tons, 

Total United States tin metal 
stocks, excluding stockpile, increased 
from 42,270 tons on May 1 to 43,417 
tons on June 1. Tin metal afloat to 
the United States as of May 31 was 
7588 tons. 


Platinum Diverted to War Uses 


New York—No platinum is avail- 
able at present for sale to jewelry 
manufacturers. Manufacturers are be- 
ing advised that “some platinum” 





STEEL'S Metal Price 
Averages for July, 1950 


(Cents per pound) 
Electrolytic Copper, del. 


Conn. 22.500 
Lead, St. Louis 11.460 
Prime, Western Zinc, 

E. St. Louis 15.000 


Straits Tin, New York 89.680 
Primary Aluminum 


Ingots, del. 17.500 
Antimony, f.o.b. Laredo, 

Tex. 24.500 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery 48.000 
Silver, New York 72.750 











may become available this month, but 
whatever supplies are on hand will 
be strictly allocated. 

Herman Ostrin, president, Associate 
Jewelers Inc., this city, said the 
Korean war caught jewelry manufac- 
turers here during their annual shut- 
down period the first two weeks in 
July. “No important transactions took 
place until after business resumed 
July 17,” he said. ‘‘When they re- 
turned to business they first found a 
price rise in platinum in effect, and 
and subsequently were told it was 
not available for jewelry. The short 
supply of platinum, therefore, is 
traced to its diversion to war uses, 
rather than to anticipatory buying.” 


Kaiser Expands Aluminum Mills 


Oakland, Calif.—Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. bought a 140-pot 
aluminum potline from the govern- 
ment’s aluminum mill at Riverbank, 
Calif., and will install the new line at 
its Mead reduction mill at Spokane, 
Wash. The line, the seventh at Mead, 
will increase annual capacity by 40 
million pounds. Cost of the installa- 





Authenticated 
VEST POCKET MILL: Kaiser's 525. 
acre Trentwood aluminum rolling mil! 
in Spokane turns out 5000-pound in. 
gots into over a quarter of a billion 
pounds of aluminum sheet, strip and 
plate annually. But most of its com. 
plex processes are for all practical 
purposes duplicated in a tidy, two- 
room laboratory. In a miniature pilot 
mill the pig aluminum is remelted and 
alloyed in lab size furnaces, rolled to 
slab and plate or sheet in this 6-foot 
rolling mill. Here you see the ingot 
emerging as a thin sheet of special 
purpose, experimental aluminum alloy 


tion will be about $2 million, and th 
line should be in operation by next 
March. 

Prior to the expansion, Kaiser had 
made smaller expansions and im- 
provements in its reduction mills at 
Spokane and Tacoma to raise annual 
capacity by 40 million pounds over 
the original capacity. When all of th 
current expansion is completed by 
next March, the two plants will hav 
a capacity of 340 million pounds o! 
pig aluminum a year. ; 

An increase of 25 per cent or 72 
million pounds a year, is scheduled 
for Kaiser’s Trentwood rolling mi 
at Spokane, It will be accomplished 
by adding some new equipment and 
improving existing machinery. 

To meet increased demands from 
the reduction plants, Kaiser plans 4 
step-up in alumina production at 1's 
bauxite plant in Baton Rouge, La. 

At the company’s Newark, O., fa0- 
ricating plant, expansions now under- 
way will allow production of severé 
score new products, Kaiser says. 


Brass Ingot Output Rises 


Washington—Output of brass ane 
bronze ingot increased 3 per cent |! 
May to 26,492 short tons compared t 
April, reports the Bureau of Mines 
This total was greater than fo: any 
month since January, 1947, when 30 
836 tons were produced. Highes! 
monthly output in 1946 was th 
October total of 33,459 tons. Th 
greatest individual increase in May 
was 469 tons in yellow brass ingot. 
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Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 22.50c, Conn. Valley; 
Lake 22.62%ce, Conn, Valley. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 22.00c; 
gg-10-2 (No, 215) 31.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
95.! No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 19.00c. 

Zinc: Prime western 15.00c; brass special 
15.25¢c; intermediate 15.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 16.10c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 11.80c; chemical 11.90c; cor- 
roding 11.90c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.50c, 
pigs 16.50c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and over. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more but not in 
excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib c.l. or- 
ders 

secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 20.00- 
90,25 No. 12 foundry alloy (No, 2 grade) 
19.00-19.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
pars. granulated or shot; Grade 1, 20.50c; 
2, 1950c; grade 3 19.00c; grade 4, 
18.50 Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over 22.50c, f.o.b 
Freeport, Tex. 


Tin: Grade A, prompt 98.00c, Aug. 96.50c Sept 





15.00 
0 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 24.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 25.00c; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99%: Chinese 
20.75c; English, 21.00c; Belgian, 21.50c, duty 
paid, New York. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 48.00c; 25-lb_ pigs, 
50.50c; ‘“XX’’ nickel shot, 51.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
48.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §$77- 
$80 per 76-lb flask. 

Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $30.00 per 
lb contained Be, f.o.b. Reading, Pa. 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.15 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.30. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.80 per Ib for 500 Ib (keg); 
$1.82 per lb for 100 Ib (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib, 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York, 72.75c per oz 
Platinum: $74-$77 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce, 

Iridium: $160 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 22.50-cent copper.) 
Sheet: Copper 37.43; yellow brass 34.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.38; 90%, 36.93; red 
brass, 85% 35.96; 80%, 35.52; best quality, 
35.04; nickel silver, 18%, 48.39; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5% 55.11. 
Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 33.28; cold-drawn 
34.53; yellow brass free cutting, 28.54; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 37.07; 90% 36.62; red 
brass 85% 35.65; 80% 35.21. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.47; yellow brass 
37.20; commercial bronze 90% 39.59: red 
brass 85% 38.87; 80% 38.43. 
Wire: Yellow brass 34.48; commercial bronze, 
30% 37.67; 90% 37.22; red brass, 85% 36.25; 
50% 35.81; best quality brass 35.33. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.0.b. eastern mills, 
cl, 26.67, l.c.l. 27.17, 100,000 Ib lots 26.545; 
weatherproof, f.0.b, eastern mills, c.]. 28.10, 
1.c.1, 28.60, 100,000 Ib lots 27.85; magnet, del., 
15,000 Ib or more 32.50, 1.c.1. 33.25. 





NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 
ALUMINUM 
base; freight allowed on 500 lb or 
not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l. orders. 
Sheets and Circles: 2S 


(30,000 Ib 
more, but 


Thickness Widths or 
Range, Diameters, 
Inches in., Incl, 

0.249-0.136 12-48 

0.135-0. 096 12-48 

0.095-0.077 12-48 

0.076-0.061 12-48 

0.060-0.048 12-48 

0.047-0.038 12-48 

0.037-0.030 12-48 

0.029-0.024 12-48 

0.023-0.019 12-36 

0.018-0.017 12-36 

0.016-0.015 12-36 

0.014 2-24 

0.013-0.012 12-24 

0.011 12-24 

0.010-0.0095 2-24 

0.009-0.0085 12-24 

0.008-0.0075 12-24 

0.007 12-18 

0.006 2-18 


* Minimum length, 6 


diameter, 


24 inches. 


and 3S mill finish c.l. 


Flat Coiled 
Sheet Sheet 
Base* Base 
27.4 nai 
27.9 ne 
28.4 26.5 
29.0 26.7 
29.2 26.9 
29.6 27.1 
30.0 27.5 
30.4 27.8 
31.0 28.2 
31.6 28.8 
32.3 29.4 
33.2 30.2 
34.1 30.9 
35.1 31.8 
36.1 32.8 
37.3 33.9 
38.6 35.1 
40.0 36.4 
41.5 ot.7 


0 inches. 


Coiled 
Sheet 


Circlet 


Base 


30.1 
30.3 


+ Maximum 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— ——Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 178-T R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.5 mr ‘ee 
0.156-0.203 41.5 
0.219-0.313 38.5 oes 
0.344 37.5 one 47.5 
0.375 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.406 37.0 wae <a 
0.438 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.469 37.0 bike i atl 
0.500 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.531 37.0 re es 
0.563 37.0 42.0 
0.594 37.0 eae Sawin 
0.625 37.0 43.5 42.0 
0.656 37.0 aes 
0.688 37.0 Pa 42.0 
0.750-1.000 36.0 41.0 39.5 
1.063 36.0 _ 38.0 
1.125-1.500 35.0 39.5 38.0 
1.563 35.0 37.0 
1.625 34.0 37.0 
1.688-2.000 34.0 

LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 


more, $17. 
ft to 140 


00 per cwt; 
sq ft. Pipe: 


add 50c 
Full coils, 


cwt, 


$17. 


10 sq 
00 per 


cwt. Traps and bends: List prices plus 45%. 
ZINC 
Sheets, 20.75c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 lb and over. 
Ribbon zine in coils, 20.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 


over 12-in. 


Sheets, cold-rolled, 
75.00c. Rods and_ shapes, 


, 20.00c. 
‘sa NI 
(Base prices 


CKEL 


f.o.b. mill) 


69.00c. Strip, 
65.00c. 


67.00c. Seamless tubes, 98.00c. 


56.00c. Rods and_ shapes, 
tubes, 86.00c. 


52.00c. Ss 
blocks, 46. 


Extruded 

diameter, 

to 99 Ib. 
38.00c. 


MON 
(Base prices, 


eamless 
00c. 


EL 


cold 


f.0.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 53.00c. Strip, 


MAGNESIUM 
Rounds, 12 in. long, 
Ib. 55.00-59.00c; 25 
to 5000 Ib, 


less than 25 
45.00-49.00c ; 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 





1950 Copper Lead Zine 
Ug. 2-3 11.80 15.00 
11.80 15.00 

E 11.46 15.00 

11.80 15,00 

“9 11.80 15.00 

27 11.80 15.00 

‘ 11.80 15.00 

11.80 15.00 

11.80 15.00 

11.80 15.00 

11.80 15.00 

11.80 15.00 
15 11.80 15.00 
11.80 15.00 

11.30 15.00 


Tin 


19.00c ; 


-rolled, 


Plates, 


cold-rolled 


51.00c. 


Plates, 


Shot and 


1.31 


Aluminum timony Nickel 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
17.50 
17.50 


wg eG 3 m1] +) -) -) 


Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. 
E, Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 
y, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 
a; Silver, open market, New York, Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


100 Ib 

An- 
24.50 18.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 18.00 
24.50 18.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 
24.50 48.00 


in. in 


£ 
a 


PeI sds) 1 4 1 D 
bo DD ID IN Bd be bt bo to bo bo 
CHO or Or cr Or cr cr or orc & 


Dd dd sd 9 


72.75 


St. Louis; Zinc, prime 


99%, 


del. ; 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 


phia, carloads, 2 





50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 


1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton 27.00c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib 

shipping point freight allowed; Flat 
trimmed 34.09c; oval 33.59c; cast 32.12c 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb dr 


f.0.b 


un- 


Tums, 


1000 Ib 51.40c, under 1000 Ib 49.40c, f.0.b. Ni- 


agara Falls, N 
Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z dall, in 2 


00 Ib 


drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 100U to 19,000 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N, Y. Packaged 


in 100 lb drums add %-cent. 
Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 


50 Ib 


bags, up to 200 Ib, 28.00c; over 200 Ib, 27.00« 


f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized 
loads, 65.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 63.00c 


car- 


3000 


to 10,000 Ib, 67.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 68.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 70.00c; under 100 lb, 73.00c; 


f.o.b. Cleveland 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 29.50c; 400-Ib 


bbl. 27.50c up to 10,000 lb, 27.00c¢ over 1 
lb, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed on ba 
or 4 or more kegs 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, nom.; 


to 999 lb, nom.; 200 to 499 lb, nom.; less 
200 Ib. nom.; ball, 1000 lb and over, r 


500 to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; 


than 200 lb, nom.; f.o.b. Sewaren, N. J. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less 
100 lb, to consumers nom.; 100 or 36 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, nom.; 600 to 
Ib, nom.; 2000 to 9900 Ib, nom.; f.o.b 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St 
rate allowed 

Zine Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less tha 
drums 44.6c, 10 or more drums 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 45.85¢ and 43.85¢ 
spectively, del. Cleveland or Philadelphisz 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 lb kegs or 400 It 








0,000 
rrels 


500 
than 
om. ; 


less 


than 
0 Ib 
1900 
Sew- 


Louis 


n 10 
f.o.b 

, re- 
a 

» bb! 


less than 2000 Ib nom.; more than 2000 lb, 


nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 It 


nom.; 100 Ib kegs nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 1 
lb, f.o.b. shipping point 
Heavy Ends Tur 


» bb! 
J 


5,000 


nings 


Clean Rod Clean 

TOE cekticasvcces 29.08 19.50 18.75 
Yellow Brass ....... 16.75 16.50 15.50 
Commercial Bronze 

95% i hae ante de eal Bee 18.25 17.75 

OO seeceavecvesss, 216.008 35.500 37.008 
ted brass 

85% nd vive me dees 18.125 17.875 17.375 

OU. tieveceunsccoa- Lecetee 27,638 37.286 
Best Quality (71-80%) 17.50 17.25 
Muntz metal ....... 15.75 15.50 5.00 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 19.12% 18.87% 9.56% 
Phos, bronze, A 19.75 19.50 18.50 
Naval brass ........ 16.12% 15.87% 15.37! 
Manganese bronze .. 16.12% 15.87% 15.25 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries 


carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 19.50; No. 2 copper 18.50; 
copper 17.50 composition red brass 1 
radiators 13.50; heavy yellow brass 12.50 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 19.50; No. 2 copper 18.50; 
copper 17.50; refinery brass (60% copper 
dry copper content 17.75. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lo 
Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire 


light 


6.00 


light 
) per 


ts) 


, No 


1 17.75-18.00; No. 2 16.50-16.75; light copper 





15.50-15.75; No. 1 composition § red 
14.25-14.50; No. 1 composition turnings 1 
14.00; mixed brass turnings 8.75-9.00 


brass 


2 
3 


75- 


new 


brass clippings 15.00-15.25; No. 1 brass rod 
3 


turnings 13.25-13.50; light brass §8.75- 





heavy yellow brass 10.00-10.25; new brass rod 


ends 13.50-13.75; auto radiators, unsw 
11.00-11.25; cocks and faucets, 2.75-1 
brass pipe 13.00-13.25 

Lead: Heavy 9.75-10.00; battery } 
5.50; linotype and_= stereotype 11.50-1 
electrotype 9.75-10.00; mixed babbitt 
10.00 

Zine: Old zine 8.00-8.25; new die cast 
8.25-8.50; old die cast scrap 5.50-5.75 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00; block tin 
70.00-72.00 No. 1 babbitt 45.00-47.00 


Aluminum: Clippings 28 12.00-12.50 


+ 
ites 


sheets 9.00-9.50: crankcase 9.00-9.50; bor 


and turnings 6.00 


eated 
3.00; 
5.25 
1.75; 


9.75- 


scrap 
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MARKET PRICES 

















R 
Consumer prices, except as otherw 
ise noted, including brokers’ com 
missions . ‘ a 
Gumages ‘ction te og as reported to STEEL, Aug. 3, 1950; gross tons 
STEELMAKING SCRAP PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
> NE : si 
COMPOSITE No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00 (Brokers’ buyi , rere 
Aug. 3 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.00 ers’ buying prices f.0.b. No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.00-38.% 
ra er $37.33 mi a... ny shipping point) No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.00-33. 
j 7 37.33 No. 1 Bundles ........ 33:00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00-31.00 No. 1 Bundles ........ 36.00-38.0 
July 1950 37.04 No. 2 Bundles ........ 27.00-a7.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00-27:00 No $ Bundles 1.2.2... apo 
Aug. 1949 20.86 Machine Shop Turnings 24.00 No. 1 Busheling 28.00-29.00 pate ng egy hg ibape 
pe 1945 50 Short Shovel Turnings. 29.00 No. 1 Bundles 30.00 31.00 ee oye 
g. 1945 19.17 Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.00-23.00 No. 2 Bundles . -. .. . 2 eg ee ees FE ae 
yer wings, ° ! . : 5. 
a Ha gc a ae ae _ em ery Shop Turnings 19.00-20.00 Cast Iron Grades 
grade at Pittsburgh ] Chics = Low Phos PI t “te e 39.00-40.00 e ixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-20.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast... 39.00-41.0% 
and eastern Pennsylvani: ucago Under . Plate, 5 ft & yee _ Shovel Turnings 21.00-22.00 Charging Box Cast.... 35.00-37.0 
sylvania. EI . Sead 39.00-40.00 unchings & Plate Scrap 31.00-32.00 Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.0 
Henry armace ‘Macias 36.50 Low — Plate, 5 ft & sg Berea 37.00-38.4 
i bei ue 33.00* under .... 31.00-32.00 lean Auto Cast...... 40,00-42./ 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 34.00 Elec. Furnace Bundles. 30.00-31.00 Burnt Cast ........-. 35.00-36.0/ 
Steel car wheels “ me £1,00-43-00 Cast Iron Grad penne Dae 
peseineeinen . ose R.R. Malleable ...... 41.00-42.0i 
ent tates Gekten No. 2 Cupola Cast.... 29.00-29.50 Rails, Random | reese 48.00-50. 00 
ea “er 0. 1 Machinery ..... 30.00-31.00. Sts, Random — 39.00-41.00 
SS ee ek. Heavy ‘Breakable 5°; 28.0028.50 neta aes Bara svete 
om, 1 Bundles ........ 41.00 age | Box Cast. aps 36.00-37.00 , me Railroad Specialties 41.00-42.0( 
No. 2 Bundles 34.00 — yeu ap Cast. 36.00-37.00 
eavy Turnings ...... 37.00-38.0 ‘lean Auto i ree 39.00-40.00 SAN F YCISC 
Machine Shop Turnings ondaons oe, 2 WOU -aGaas aes 41.00-42.00 . SAK. FRANCO 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 30.00-31.00+ Malleable ............. 45.99 SOSseN No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steet “—o 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.50-34 50 eine ace F : No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 32.00-33.00 ~ ena 702, BPRS, SOM) No. 1 Bundles ......-. 18.00 
Low Phos. Steel 47.00-4 ° 00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00-30.00 No. 2 Bundles .......-- 17.00 
Seseony ait No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.50-24.00 No. 3 Bundles .......- —— 
Cast Iron Grades CONENRATI a gong : ete Machine Shop Turnings — 
Rise: f ; Machine Shop Turnings . 20.50-21.00 
Vo. 1 Cupola Cast. 39.00-40.00 _ 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 22.00-23.00 ee 34 0) 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 45.00-46.00 N. 4 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.00 Mixed Borings, Ternings 18.50-19.50 °- + Cupole Cast... 32.00-34.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 40.08 a 1 Busheling 38.00 No. 1 Busheling 28.50-29.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 37.00-38.00 Ne Bundles 38.00 Bar Crops and Plate 34,50-35.50 Railroad Scrap 
70. hae : a Bundles 31.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 34.50-35.50 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.0 
Railroad Scrap Mac hine Rhee Turnings ry en ee 21.00-21.50 Rails. a ee whe 
No. 1 R.R. Heav . Short Shovel Turnings 26. 0 Cast Iron 7 > 
Rails, Random yet a mores Mixed Borings, Tosahens con Grades SEATTLE 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 48.00 Cast Iron Borings 26.00 a 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00-31.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.!) 
Rails, 18 in, and under 49.00 Cast I ixed Cast ..... sees 28.00-29.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.0) 
Railroad Specialties . 16.0647.0n" Sast Iron Grades Heavy Breakable Cast 27.50-28.50 No. 1 Busheling 15 
Axles ....... . No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 47.00 Stowe Pilate «i cseisre 26.50-27.00 Nos. & 2 Bundl. a. 220) 
PUGH 44.00 Ch 
Angie, Splice Bars .. 45.00 § arging Box Cast. 36.00 No. 3 Bundles 20. 
: Heavy —. bat a 33.00 Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
tC washers’ buying pri y Breakable ast. 38.00 CHICAG Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00 
prices. a Motor Blocks 29.00 geass Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50-30.00 | 
Brake Shoes ......... 26.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00 Cut Structurals ....+- 27,50-30.00 | 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 47.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.00 
CLEVELAND Drop Broken Cast .... 49.00 No. 1 Bundles ........ 38.00 Cast iron Grates 
uLAY = 18 in. and No. 2 Bundles ...... 31.00 No. 1 Cupalo Cast... 30.00 
No. -_ i _ er er 47.00 Machine Shop Turnings. 26.00-27.0 Heavy Breakable Cast. 27.50 
Vo. 5 Sine ae see $40.00-40.50 Rail Mixed For ml urnings. 26. ss 27 ro Stove Plate ........-- 25.00 
No. 1 Bushelin elt. Steel oe y ailroad Scrap Short Shovel Turnings.. 29.00-30.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 25.00 
No. 1 Bundles ' aan ae RR 1 a. Honey Melt. 41.00 Cast Iron Borings 29:00-30.00 Malleable ....++-++++- 27 50 
No. 2 Bundles .... 35 pays Z ” } alleable Spe 44.00 Low Phos. 44.00-45.00 Brake Shoes .......+.+-. 25. 
Machine Shop Turnings 2700-27 0 Rails, Restore Te — pela 3 ae rama op 5 No. 1 ‘whe — easels 30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 30.00- 30.5 50 Rails so yragds ag HE 43.00 Cas hetio 104500 ss OO - 
meg cage aw 30.00-30.50 RS ee silesctbhaat! Railroad Scrap 
mt Neate <b cont ron onde = Bae 
s. 2.00-42.50 DETROIT No. 1 Cu . fp 
No. pola Cast.... 44.00-45.00 Rails, Random Lengths 21.00 
Cast Iron Grades (Brokers’ buying prices, Clean Auto Se 44.00-45.00 Angles and Splice Bars 21.0 
No. 1 Cupola an f.o.b. shipping point) Seer haem 38.00-39.00 
ole 00-4700 »% ’ ES EO Fe . 
Charging Box Cast 42.00.4900 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.50-29.50 98.00-87-00 Los ANGELES 
a Plate 41.00-42.00 No. x eaee 38.50-39.50 Railroad Scrap (F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 
leavy Breakable Cast. 39:00-40.00 No 1 Busha, pe pe No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $23.5) 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.00-33.00 Machine Shap Barningd ceo se. 8 BR. Heavy Mat. 29.004008 5. 2 Heevy Melt. Steel "2151 
Brake’ Shoes 32.00-33.00 Machine Shop Turnings 23.00-24.00 alleable ........ 44.00-45.00 No. 6 eae elles re 
Cons Auto Cast 4600-47 00 ering Phar ve ceee 36.00-37.00 — _— A 50.00-51.00 a fe S peneteee he 
0. 1 Wheels 4200-4200 10rt Shovel Turnings . 25.00-26.00 ails, Random Lengths. . #5.00-46.00 2° undtes boy 
Bur : <.0U-45.00 Cast Iron Borin 95 9 Rails, 2 ft and und 9 Machine Shop Turnings — 
urnt Cast 36.00-37 ings 25.00-26.00 us, and under. 49.00-50.00 00 
36.00-37.00 Punchings & Plate ’ Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 5m 
Railroad PE SSCS ae | 38.50-39.50 Railroad Specialties _. $4.00-45.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 32. 
ore oad Scrap ais ‘ Angles, Splice Bars 45.00-46.00 Cast Iron Grades 
0. Heavy Mel ast Iron Grades 00 
Ri itcmenee bd - i py a4 ei 2: ientn. Cea pA TCIEN No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.00-39.0 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 49.00-50.00 Heavy Breakable Cast.. 33.00-34.00 BIRMINGHAM Railroad Scrap 
ils, 18 in. and under 50.00-51.909 Clean Auto Cast 44.00-45.00 No. 1 R.R. H Mel 23.5 
Rails, Random Lengths 48.00-49.00 7 No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-31.50 é. eawy Met. 20 § 
nn 41.50-42.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 28.00 Rails, Rerolling .. io 
Railroad Specialties ... 45.00-46.00 BUFFALO + eG — onal 29.00-30.00 
Uneut ae 49.00-50.00 yw No, 2 Bundles ... 22.00 HAMILTON, ONT. 
ngles, Splice Bars... 50.00-50.50 0. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.50-37.00 Machine Shop Turnings 25.00-26.00 (Delivered 
eg No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.00-33.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings “28.00 ress pre) 4 
No. 1 Busteling ...... 33.00-33.50 Short Shovel Turnings 27.00-28.00 tanaka Ta alee a pepe 
4 i: Bemd@ies .......; 34.00-34.50 Cast Iron Borings .... 24.00-25.00 te Pi Bundles ........ 30,00 
vessar No. 2 Bundles 1... 31.00-31.50 Bar Crops and Plate .. 37.00-38.00 sacar gel — . ae 
Machine: Siney Turnings 27.00-28.00 Cut Structurals ........ 37.00-38.00 Mixed Sectaen ~ aia 9 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-42.50 Cast Iron —— Ltt apt Cast Iron Grad Ralls, Remeiting ..... 30. 
‘0. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-3750 Short Shovelings ..... 29.00-30. Peay ar  segpapeendenes = 
No. 1 Bundles _ 42.00-42.50 Low Phos. ...... Tatas aaeanes No. 1 Cupola Cast 40.00-41,00 Busheling ........... 24.50 
ae Bundles ..... ++. 31.50-32.00 ; . . Stove Plate .......... 34.00-35.00 Bushelings new ‘factory, 
~ erg Shop Turnings 31.00-31.50 Cast Iron Grades ee | Ren 33.00-34.00 og eae 28.0 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.50-34.00 No. 1 Cupola ........ 35.50-36.00 Bushelings new factory, 
Cast Tron Borings 33.50-34.00 No. 1 Machinery ..... 38.50-39.00 ee MD be ge My SE CEEN, oa 
ow Phos. 45.00-45.50 Malleable ............ 32.50-33.00 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt ine Ot et ne. a 
er oH Raitied Satan R.R. Malleable ....... nominal Cast Iron Grades 
F iin, 6 th, eid mnler. eniacins ails, Rerolling ...... 43.00-44.00 Cast ........ eae eeeees 40,00-43.00" 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00 Rails, random size : 40.50-41.00 Rails, 3 ft and under .. 46.00-47.00 
i m Angles and Splice Bars 40.00-41.00 * F.o.b. shipping point. 
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ait MRR KET NEWS 


gSheets Strip... 


<heet and Strip Prices, Page 131 & 132 


: .ow York—Early revision of sheet 
Banc strip schedules looms. Some 
distribution of September volume will 





00-389 Bombe affected by armament require- 
».00-33.06 ments. With mills practically booked 
oO 38 Bi for balance of this year, but not 
00-28 scheduled beyond October as a rule, 
00 “@patiern of distribution in fourth quar- 
oad ter will undergo changes to take 
a. care of new government require- 
00-37 0) emmments. 
00. on Boston—Civilian allocations of flat- 
.00-33.00 Fa rolied will be revised in fourth quar- 
00 36.0 ter to the extent armament needs 
‘P@develop. Carryovers of carbon sheets 
00-42. Emewill be heavy and where October 
00-50. | me schedules are temporarily determined, 
yt Byolume of delinquent tonnage is big. 
. 00- = Philadelphia—Delays in opening 
.00-44.\ BM books for fourth quarter is to avoid 
~~ M'irescheduling later. Where October 
Maschedules are tentatively fixed fur- 
$22.0) [mther revisions are likely. Producers Our method saves you time and labor 
2( “Bare screening inquiries as to end-use fi d ly i ° h d 
Mand if tonnage is directly or ndi- : igure not only in minutes, hours, ays 
Prectiy connected wth government | or months, but SECONDS AS WELL, 
“icontracts, this steel will be given h ‘os re mee 
preference in rolling. Although not | through the remarkable speed o 
».00-34.00 [emyet heavy, some tonnage of this 


sheets for aircraft, railroad car build- 


Mcharacter is appearing, including re- | . i 
quirements for 75 million bushel ca- | f 
pacity grain storage bins, low alloy | 


ing and armament equipment assem- 


$4 (h blies, including rockets. I ’ r 
4.0 Pittsburgh — Military or related | (ae 
end-use sheet and strip tonnage is in- | 


creasing steadily. Producers are vol- 
untarily scheduling these orders for 


ine cate October and November delivery on , In fact, you can DRIVE SCREWS AS FAST AS 


9-30.00 basis of individual companies percent- : 
50-30. A a share of abeskey's Caen eaeee- | ONE A SECOND; a tremendous .gain over the 


ity. In many instances such orders | ao old show hand method—Any kind of screws; ma- 
do not originate from regular cus- | chine, wood, brass, self-tapping, sheet metal screws, 


tomers ‘ 
; tan heads, ; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is cleat ~anenaiamees 


scheduling plate production on its 
77-inch mill in Cleveland. | No danger of marring heads or stripping threads— 
Cleveland—Clamor for sheets and | and all screws are driven to uniform tension . 


strip is unabated as consumers seek j i 
to augment inventories before sur Hopper fed, no handling of screws is necessary. 


Bply conditions worsen under impact of Thousands of manufacturers have adopted this mod- 
war requirements, Producers could ern method of speeding production—You, too, should 
weg os capacity into 1951 were they : get further details. There is a Detroit Power Screw- 
Stee ee ey are sticking driver to fit your requirements 

eles) rigidly to customer quotas and are Y q , 


$23.51] soraigy A away considerable inquiry, 
§ some of which is of a duplicate na- is j 
ture. Customers are saliear wacked Our new catalog is just off the press— 
fourth quarter allotments will be cut | 


Scapa needs necessitate such | Mail Coupon for Catalog 

Chicago — Little, if any, of the 
heavy demand for sheet and strip 
can be traced to commitments for 
Korean war goods. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, was 
awarded contract for 827 tons, steel 
strapping, type one, $212,634.40, and 
Brainard Steel Co., Warren, O., 675 
tons at $182,757.40 by the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. Same office 
placed an order for 1231 tons steel 
Wire nails with Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, $179,761.47. 
Acme Steel Co. was also awarded, 
under another contract, 905 tons, type 
one, nailless, class B, galvanized flat 
steel strapping at $245,612.16. 

Birmingham—Sheet production lags 
Je Ousiderably behind demand. Further 
0-43.00 disruption in delivery schedules is 

expected within a few weeks as ton- 
nage is diverted to defense purposes. 


DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER CO. 
2811 West Fort St., Detroit 16, Michigan 


Yes, send along your new catalog . . . sounds interesting. 


COMPANY NAME 
Bre 6 
STREET ADDRESS 
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Du Pont “National” 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


gives you the advantage 
of 99.99% NH, 


For case hardening metals by the carbonitrid- 
ing process, use Du Pont “‘National’’ Anhy- 
drous Ammonia for the ammonia portion of 
your treating atmosphere. It is pure ammonia 
by the highest standards. ‘‘National’’ Anhy- 
drous Ammonia is dry, too—contains less than 
fifty parts of moisture per million. You are 
assured of quick delivery whether you order 
one cylinder or fifty—distributors and stock 
points are strategically spaced across the 
country. 
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Product information on these and other chemicals is avail- 
able. Just write on your letterhead to: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, at one 


of our district offices listed below. 


sce ves vn scree wwe POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 7S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ili. 
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THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


818 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 131 


Cleveland—Merchant bar = sel ers 
are booked into fourth quarter ind 
are chary about accepting additicnal 
tonnage pending clarification of th 
demand outlook with respect to niili- 
tary requirements. So far such needs 
do not bulk large in mill comnuit- 
ments, but gradual upturn in demand 
is expected from here on. Producers 
are anticipating an early sharp ris 
in requirements for aircraft forgings 

Boston—Improvement in alloy de- 
mand marks feverish bar buying. 
Most producers are booked into 
fourth quarter on carbon to extent 
they are willing to accept volume. 
Where end use is definitely estab- 
lished, armament orders are given 
preference. Springfield armory is 
heavier buyer of carbon and alloy 
material, including 192,009 alloy bar- 
rel blanks, or roughly 500 tons. Con- 
tracts went to Mid West Forge Co., 
Cleveland; Moore Drop Forging Co., 
Springfield, and Kropp Forging Co., 
Chicago. 

New York—Aircraft forgings re- 
quire more steel, accounting in part 
for increased demand for alloys. Hot- 
rolled carbon bar capacity is sold well 
into fourth quarter, but schedules 
and distribution are likely to be in- 
creasingly influenced by armament 
needs. 

Philadelphia—Effect of armament 
contracts is likely to influence bars 
first among steel products. This is 
already apparent in heavier alloy in- 
quiry and steel and rocket contracts. 
Range in sizes is gradually broaden- 
ing and forge shop requirements ar 
heavier. 

Los Angeles—Bar mill ouiput is 
now on allocation. Pacific Tube Co 
started production of cold-drawn bars, 
currently producing rounds in sizes 
3/16 to 212-in. in two grades—B 1113 
and C 1018, and ground and polished 
shafting from 1% to 2-in, 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 131 

New York—Buying of and inquiry 
for reinforcing steel is heavy. High- 
way and bridge requirements ar 
large; New Jersey turnpike, taking 
close to 20,000 tons, will be under 
contract for completion next month 

Boston — Fabricating facilities of 
concrete bar distributors are taxed 
to meet heavy demand and con- 
tractors frequently experience dif- 
ficulty in placing requirements. Prices 
are steadier with buyers quoting av- 
erage of 10 cents per pound in place. 

Chicago—Many inquiries for re- 
inforcing steel are being passed over 
by suppliers. Jobs for 100 tons or 
Jess get more favorable reception 
than larger ones. 

Los Angeles—Reinforcing bar sales 
have doubled and tripled. Producers 
are sold through September. Bank of 
America will construct a 12-story 
bank and office building here, and 
Hawaiian Hotels plans a hotel for 
Waikiki Beach in Honolulu. 

Seattle—Several thousand tons of 
merchant and reinforcing bars /iave 
been placed with the two Seattle roll- 
ing mills in the last fortnight. on- 
sumers are adding to inventory and 
quick delivery is requested. 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 131 


pittsburgh—Mill quotas for August 
to plate fabricators are generally un- 
changed from depressed levels of 
recent months. Proposed schedule 
of 10,000 new freight cars per month 
beginning in January plus augmented 
stecl requirements for petroleum in- 
dustry is expected to force mills to 
increase plate output under some 
form of voluntary allocation to these 
and perhaps other preferred end uses. 
Fabricators experienced sharp im- 
provement in order backlogs through- 
out July, notably from private 
sources. 

New York—Some sheet mills likely 
will have to be converted to rolling 
of light plates, if car building and 
other mounting requirements are to 
be met. Railroads plan to build 
122,000 additional freight cars, taking 
2,500,000 tons of steel with plates 
high in volume. 

Boston — Considerable tonnage of 
plates booked for fourth quarter re- 
mains to be scheduled, most pro- 
ducers moving cautiously beyond 
October. Plate fabricators in many 
cases delayed inventory building only 
to find limited openings available. 

Philadelphia — While demand for 
light plates results in rationing to 
25 per cent per order in some cases, 
an upturn in heavier material is noted 
with weldment requirements increas- 
ing. Plate mill capacity is taken, but 
not fully scheduled for fourth quarter. 

Birmingham—Projected purchases 
of 122,000 freight cars means much 
new business for the Pullman plant 
ai Bessemer which already is seeking 
to increase plate inventories. 


Structural Shapes . . . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 131 


New York—Final steel contracts 
for the New, Jersey turnpike are 
expected to be closed by Sept. 15; 
this project will have required close 
to 110,000 tons. Shop backlogs are 
heavier with volume of plain mater- 
ial tightening. Mills are practically 
booked for fourth quarter, but have 
not scheduled beyond October in most 
cases, 

Boston — Fabricating shop back- 
logs extend well into fourth quarter 
in more cases; not all are covered 
on plain material and their alloca- 
tions from mills are being revised 
downward for that period. 

Philadelphia—Although inquiry for 
Structurals is near post-war peak, 
shops are more selective in accepting 
forward contracts due to more ex- 
tended deliveries on plain material. 
Structural mills are practically 
booked for this year. Some fabri- 
cators doubt plain material will be 
available to meet commitments and 
are not quoting on tonnage wanted 
in place beyond January. 

Pittsburgh—A substantial improve- 
ment in inquiries for structural 
shapes from private sources has de- 
veloped in recent weeks. Bulk of 
bridge work for Pennsylvania turn- 
pike and Penn-Lincoln Parkway has 
been awarded. 

Los Angeles—Producers are sold 
throurh third quarter and are not 
sched ling beyond September. 
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Max-WELL-Made,” 


RECESS-O-MATIC TOOLS 


Eliminate Secondary Operations 








~~ MODEL 7 
DB s 
ly = pete 
@ Universally adaptable RECESS-O-MATIC tools have 
been designed especially to perform recessing, back-cham- 
fering, back counterboring and thread and grind reliefs, 
as well as other internal forming operations. 

Because they can be used on your automatics, RECESS- 
O-MATIC tools completely eliminate secondary operations 
to perform these critical jobs. Large range and long stroke 
are features, and tools are easily and rapidly set-up or 
adjusted for diameters and locations to within 0.001-inch 
accuracy. 

RECESS-O-MATIC tools can be piloted on the work- 
piece or operated by draw-bar. Circular form cutters with 
high-speed or Carbide tips assure immediate economy and 
dependable accuracy. 

Write for catalog DB today, or send your drawings for 
recommendations. _ 


5 “my 


THE MAXWELL COMPANY S 


386 BROADWAY BEDFORD, OHIO [eae 
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Because Brainard controls the quality of their tubing right from 
the ore they can build more value into their product. For this 
reason you get better tubing and better fabricated tube parts 
at less cost by specifying Brainard. For information write or 
call any Brainard office listed below. 





QUALITY CONTROLLED FROM 











ORE TO PRODUCT BY BRAINARD 


TUBING DIVISION - . if nadaeied 24 








Straight or 


BRAINARD STEEL COMPANY | sizes: 1° to 4—025 to .165 


2318 LARCHMONT AVE., WARREN, OHIO 











SHARONSTEEL 

















There are Brainard sales offices in Atlanta, New York, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland and Nashua, N. H. Sales 
Representatives: Sharonsteel Products Co. in Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Fred J. Reynolds, Davenport, la. 
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Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 133 


New York—More finished wir 
products will be allocated by nills 
in the fourth quarter. Open capacity 
for high carbon specialties in fourth 
quarcer is limited, while low carbon 
deliveries are more extended, 1) 
weeks for some products. In trying 
to accumulate inventory, consumers 
are offering duplicate orders, but fey 
are registered. 

Birmingham—Most_ wire _ buyers 
are asking for increased tonnages 
But mills are unable to comply with 
these requests. Active construction 
program maintains demand for nails 

Los Angeles—Scare buying ha; 
swept nails from the market. Onl 
two weeks ago this district was glut. 
ted with domestic and foreign nails 
—now they are scarce. Producers put 


all wire products except nuts and 


bolts on allocation. 


San Francisco—Demand for wir 
and nails is heavy due to boom in 
building, plus buying for inventory 
Large cargoes of wire products have 
been landed here from Holland, Bei. 
gium and Germany. They includ 
14,347 coils of galvanized wire and 
1725 kegs of nails. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 132 


Pittsburgh — No preference has 
been extended to the relatively few 
orders that tin plate producers hav 
received covering terne plate for 
shell container ends. Pressure for 
increased tin plate allotments is ex- 
tremely heavy. Production schedules 
are filled through September and ten- 
tative commitments for final thre 
months indicate full capacity output 
through remainder of this year. Mill 
tin plate warehouse stocks are being 
depleted rapidly while inventories at 
customers’ plants are *low. 


Tungsten Ore... 


New York—Wolframite has ai: 
vanced 50 cents per unit to $24.50 t 
$24.75 per net ton unit, duty paid 
Some mines are down and demand is 
improving. Scheelite prices also ar 
stronger with foreign ore sales « 
basis of $21.50 per net ton unit 
bond, or about $27.50. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 134 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—Babcock & Wi: 
cox Tube Co. increased base price 0! 
seamless stainless steel tubing (alloys 
containing over 10 per cent chrom 
um) 1.50 cents a net pound, Aug. ! 
Similar increase was made on 4 
seamless chromium-molybdenum allo! 
steel tubing having chromium contell 
over 4 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Sharp increase in 
mand for carbon and alloy seamles 
mechanical and pressure tubing ha 
forced more companies to distribult 
output under strict allotment. 4 
situation approaching “panic” buyili 
is noted for nearly all tubular prot 
ucts. Tubing requirements for tanh 
treads are increasing. 
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Piglron ... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 130 


pittsburgh—Pent up demand for 
merchant foundry iron, which accum- 
ulated throughout 60 days shutdown 
of Neville Island, Pa., stack for re- 
lining, in combination with increased 
requirements developing out of aug- 
mented freight car construction and 
improved order volume among job- 
bing shops are expecied to result in 
tight supplies throughout 1950. 

Philadelphia—Melt and shipments 
are heavier, but limited supply tends 
to retard efforts to build higher 
foundry inventories. Improvement in 
demand for castings is well spread. 
Buyers of foreign iron are paying 
slightly higher prices, sellers having 
effected advances of around $2 per 
ton in some instances. 

Buffalo—Rush for pig iron is be- 
coming greater as supplies fall short 
of meeting demands. While pressure 


— for deliveries prevails, there are no 


serious curtailments in melting op- 
erations, since some buying is to 
build reserve stocks. Leading sellers 
are endeavoring to channel output 
where it is needed for immediate con- 


© sumption. 


Cleveland—Merchant pig iron sell- 
ers cannot accommodate all of the in- 


» quiry coming to them with the foun- 
' dries seeking to build inventories. 


However, blast furnaces are operating 
at capacity and output is sufficient 
to support current foundry melting 
schedules, But no surplus is avail- 
able to care for the excess inquiry 
arising from war “scare” ordering. 
Republic Steel Corp. is installing new 
facilities at its furnaces here which 


4 will materially increase basic pig iron 
production in 1951. 


Birmingham—Pressure for pig iron 


| intensifies. Regular merchant iron 


buyers are being supplied to the limit 


‘ of furnaces’ ability. But requests for 
» extra tonnage present a supply prob- 


lem. 

San Francisco—Local brokers have 
received a shipment of 1005 long tons 
of Belgian and Luxemburg pig iron, 


; the largest incoming cargo in several 


months. 


‘lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 135 
Cleveland — Shipments of Lake 


' Superior iron ore are maintained at 
a high rate, totaling 2,826,408 tons 
f and averaging 403,773 tons daily at 
; United States ports for the week 
; ended July 31. This brought the 


season’s cumulative total to 33,181,- 
112 tons, down 11,868,746 tons com- 
pared with the movement for the 
like 1949 period. Shipments from 
United States and Canadian ports 
totaled 2,905,141 tons for the week 
ended July 31 and 33,959,838 tons 
for the season to date. 

Two subsidiaries of United States 
Steel Corp, plan to order immediate 
Construction of four lake vessels. 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Cleveland, 
Will order three standard bulk ore 
carriers of 18,000 gross tons capacity 
each at the summer emergency draft 
of 24.6 ft. Bradley Transportation 
Co., Rogers City, Mich., will order a 
self-loading limestone carrier, also of 
18,000 tons capacity. 
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Specialists in Stainless, Low Alloy, and Non-Ferrous Electrodes. 
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PLATE 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Co. Inc 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Send me your bulletin $-2 on steel 
fabricating facilities. 








This FITZGIBBONS _ fabri- 
cated, 20 ft. high tar pre- 
cipitator is typical of the steel 
plate and pressure vessel work 
done at our plant in Oswego, 
N. Y. All fabrication is of a 
quality to pass resident ‘Hart- 
ford” steel boiler inspection. 


Fabricating steel products has 
been our business since 1886. 
Contact us for quotations on 
carbon steel weldments of all 
kinds, with special emphasis 
on code vessels to paragraph 
U-69. 


Send for this Bulletin 
Write for de- 
scriptive folder 
illustrating 
facilities avail- 
able to build 
your product. 


Reg US. Pat. Off 





NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 









PRODUCTS DIVISION 





_ Offerings on Gray Market Gain 


Cleveland—Reports are heard in 
this area of increasing activity of 
gray market operators, especially in 
sheets. On hot-rolled they are re- 
ported asking 9 cents per lb and up, 
which compares with 3.35c f.o.b. mill. 
So far as can be learned the gray 
market operators pick up surplus 
lots here and there but such sur- 
plus is a rarity these days so that 
total gray market offerings do not 
bulk very large. Even then, most 
consumers still are not sufficiently 
desperate for supplies to pay the 
large premiums asked. Conversion 
steel business is heavier, but in this 
area also, those buyers willing to 
pay the premiums asked are running 
into difficulty lining up mill rolling 
time even where they are able to 
provide sheet bars. 


Fasteners... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 134 

Pittsburgh—-Producers of fasteners 
are operating 5 days per week. De- 
mand is expected to register greater 
gains over coming months, due to 
augmented freight car construction 
program. Growing demand has re- 
duced inventories. Producers of pole 
line hardware recently advanced 
prices 12.5 per cent 


e 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 133 

Pittsburgh — Rush for railroad 
equipment is reflected in intensified 
efforts to obtain steel for October 
delivery and succeeding months for 
10,000 cars per month output start- 
ing in January. It is estimated car- 
riers require an additional 122,000 
cars. Industry officials recently in- 
dicated they soon would place orders 
for about 63,000 units, from stated 
requirements determined at the meet- 
ing, after allowing for approximately 
40,000 cars on order July 1. 

Birmingham—St. Louis, San Franc- 
isco, railroad has placed an order with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. for 27,500 tons of rails and ac- 
cessories. The Frisco has ordered 500 
fifty-ton all steel box cars from the 
Bessemer plant of Pullman Standard 
Car Mfg. Co. 

Birmingham’s two major railroad 
shops, Finley of the Southern and 
Boyles of the L. & N., have speeded 
their car repair programs. A five 
day week is maintained in the heavy 
repair departments and seven days at 
Finley’s light repair department. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 134 

Cleveland — Shortage of foundry 
coke in this area is increasingly 
noticeable and buyers are reaching 
far afield for supplies. Some fuel is 
reported being brought in from south- 
ern producing points. Local sellers are 
distributing available supplies as 
equitably as possible, but there just 
isn’t enough to meet all demands. 

Pittsburgh Supply of coke is 
ample to meet projected requirements 
over coming months. Foundries have 
fairly good stocks despite marked im- 
provement in operations. 
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LL through the summer— 
through hot, humid days 
and hot, humid nights—the 
biggest thief in America will 
be raiding your plant, stealing 
your profits, stealing your steel. 
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In every department—where 
raw steel comes in, where it is 
stamped or milled or machined 
or ground, where it is pickled 
or cleaned or assembled—the 
moisture in the air is always 
helping that big thief, RUST, 
to rob you of production. 


But you don’t have to put up 
with this moist-month thievery. 
The Oakite Technical Service 
Representative can help you de- 
feat RUST. He is well equipped 
with methods and material for: 
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1. Removing rust from raw stock 


orotate’ 
O5o525 


2. Preventing rust while parts are 


SOx 
orecene 


being processed 
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orene. 





3. Cleaning and de-rusting in one & 
operation oe 
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4. Cleaning with simultaneous %& 
conditioning for painting plus % 
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protection against rust before % 
and after the steel is painted. % 


os FREE For help in arresting i 
Bs RUST in your plant, 8 


se write to Oakite Products, Inc., ¥ 
ss 6s 34E Thames St., New York & 
oe 6G, N.Y. 5 
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3% Machine cleaning Tank cleaning %& 


Electrocleaning Pickling 






Pre-paint treatment Burnishing 
Steam-gun cleaning Paint stripping 
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Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Refractories... 


Refractories Prices, Page 135 

pittsburghh—Coke oven and open- 
hearth modernization and expansion 
rograms account for a large portion 
eurrent refractory brick demand. 
rucible Steel Co. of America is en- 
rging its open hearth furnaces at 
idland, Pa., plant, while Jones & 
Laughlin’s open-hearth expansion 
program at Pittsburgh Works soon 
will reach the construction stage. 
Bethlehem Steel is considering mod- 
ernizing byproduct ovens at Johns- 
town, Pa. Contracts were awarded 
short time ago on 59 new coke ovens 
of Aliquippa plant of Jones & Laugh- 
lin, and relining of two batteries of 
87 ovens each for Carnegie’s Clair- 
ton Works with two additional bat- 
teries scheduled for relining later this 
year. Clay brick still is available 
from stock, while deliveries on silica 

are extended 6 to 8 weeks. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 135 

Pittsburgh—-Activity in scrap was 
restricted largely to cast grades last 
week with prices advancing $1 to $3 
a ton. Substantial increase in orders 
among jobbing foundries and captive 
interests is forcing steady uptrend 
in production with consequent tight- 
ening in supply of cast scrap grades. 
Low phos grades have shared in the 
price rise. 

New York—The steel industry is 
importing between 400,000 and 500,- 
000 tons of high-quality scrap to be 
delivered over remainder of the year 
at prices somewhat under those in 
the American market. Robert W. 
Wolcott, chairman, Committee on 
Iron & Steel Scrap, American Iron 
& Steel Institute, says export licenses 
have been granted on the full tonnage. 


New York—Several grades steel- 
making scrap have advanced, in- 
cluding No. 1 heavy melting, No. 1 
busheling, No. 1 bundles and machine 
shop turnings. Cast is firm. 


Boston—Heavy melting steel scrap 
is $1 higher at $30, shipping point. 
Spread between the two heavy melt- 
ing grades holds to around six dollars 
ton. Most lighter grades also share 
in the advance. Cast buying is slight- 
ly stronger. 


Philadelphia—Prices are firm and 
‘ean toward stronger side with elec- 
‘ric furnace bundles $2.50 higher at 
$36.50. 


Buffalo — With dealers generally 

anticipating the eventual announce- 
ment of price controls, the scrap 
market is content to mark time at 
present levels. 
_ Cleveland—Definitely bullish trend 
is developing in the scrap market. 
How rapidly it will gather speed and 
how high it will carry prices is prob- 
lematical, but consensus in the trade 
iS that the pending stand-by gov- 
ernment controls will prevent a “run- 
away” market. Heavy melting steel 
and low phos are up $2 a ton; turn- 
Ing grades, $3; cast grades, $1. 

Cincinnati—Heavy melting steel is 
$1 higher at $38; other steelmaking 
graies also are higher on the basis 
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of recent mill purchases. Prices on 
cast grades are strong but unchanged. 


Chicago—Scrap prices on heavy 
melting grades remain unchanged. 
Strength has developed in turnings 
and borings, electric furnace and 
several railroad grades. Advances 
range from $1 to $3 a ton on the 
turnings grades and $1 to $4 on the 
railroad items. 

Birmingham The scrap market 
here is exceptionally strong due 
largely to lack of scrap movement. 

Los Angeles—Mills advanced most 
scrap offering prices $1.50 with the 
exception of turnings. 

Seattle—Offerings of steel scrap in 
the local market are not liberal, al- 


though mills report no actual short- 
age. Heavy melting steel scrap ad- 
vanced $4 a ton last week in this and 
the Portland, Oreg., districts 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 135 

Cleveland—Steel buyers are meet- 
ing with little success in augmenting 
their steel supplies from warehouse 
stocks. Distribu.ors are allotting 
tonnage carefully to customers and 
are accepting little business from 
newcomers. Warehouse operators ex- 
pect supply conditions to gradually 
deteriorate under the impact of ex- 
panding war demands 


Anaconda’s production is the principal U. S. 


source of supply for metallurgical grade 


manganese ore. Anaconda Copper Mining 


Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., 


and Anaconda, Montana. 


ANACONDA 
COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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Air-Cooling, as developed and perfected by Wisconsin Motor Corporation 
engineers, has these important advantages for the power user: 


1. Greatest freedom from cooling chores and troubles. More Service FROM the en- 
gine, less service TO the engine; fewer Man-Hours lost; more H.P. Hours on the job. 


2. Most efficient cooling at all engine speeds and all temperatures, from sub- 
zero to tropical highs. The engine never runs out of AIR! 


3. Lowest maintenance cost. Integrally cast flywheel fan eliminates all cooling 


““accessories”’ 


. nothing to get out of order, wear out, or require replacement. 


4. Lighter engine weight and greater compactness... for most convenient portability 
and greatest installation adaptability as power components on original equipment. 


Every Wisconsin Engine from the smallest to the largest (3 to 30 hp., single 
cylinder, 2-cylinder and 4-cylinder) has all the advantages of dependable 
AIR-COOLING, plus heavy-duty design and construction throughout. 


MOST it 


H.R HOURS 


j 
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av WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


46 WISCONSIN 








This New, Economical “SHUSTER” 








STRAIGHTENS & CUTS 


FLAT, 
SQUARE OR 
HEXAGON STOCK 


Automatic controls simplify oper- 
ation, with faster cutting speeds and 
greater production. 


12-Roll Straightener, 6 rolls in 
each plane, adjustable towards or 
away from center of stock, assures 
smooth, positive feed. 


Cut-off Lever, clutch and cam are 
practically instantaneous, making the 
cut-off lever practically a flying shear 
so that movement of the stock is al- 
most continuous. The result is square- 
cut, undistorted ends. 





Descriptive folders 
on request. Write 
us your needs. 


Capacity: Type 1AF—1/16” x 
3/16” to 3/32” x 3/8” flat wire, 
1/8” to 3/16” square or hex. Type 
2AF—1/16” x 1/4” to 3/32” x 1/2” 
flat wire, 3/16” to 1/4” square or 
hex. 


mid. by METTLER MACHINE TOOL, INC. 


132R Lawrence St. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Representatives in all principal cities and in foreign countries. 
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New York—aAlthough wareho' ses 
are screening orders, steel is mo. ing 
out faster than arrivals. Not nly 
are gaps appearing in flat-rolled in- 
ventories, but also in plates, shipes 
and bars. Distributors are behind on 
deliveries. 

Chicago—Smaller consumers are 
mystified at their inability to be ac. 
commodated by their regular wire. 
house sources. Because warehouse in- 
ventories are low and depleted, con- 
sumers are being forced to spend a 
large amount of time _ shopping 
around, usually without success 

Los Angeles—Zooming warehous 
activity pushed July sales 50 per cent 
ahead of those in June. Warehouses 
are allocating slim stocks. Prices on 
cold-rolled strip are up 35 cents per 
100 Ib. and galvanized sheets 40 cents, 

San Francisco—Pressure on dis- 
tributors is increasing as difficulty 
in obtaining steel from mills grows 

Seattle—Distributors report a rush 
of buying. Stocks of scarce items, 
sheets particularly, are exahusted 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of fin- 
ished steel products in Canada de- 
clined to 325,448 net tons in April 
from 361,761 tons in March and 331, 
688 tons in April, 1949. Shipments 
for sale in April dropped to 216,723 
net tons from 358,956 tons in March 
and 248,165 tons in April, 1949. 

Shipments for sale in April included 
6866 tons of semifinished shapes; 
9660 tons of structurals; 13,451 tons 
of plates; 38,886 tons of rails; 8083 
tons of tie plates and track material; 
40,124 tons of hot-rolled bars; 15,370 
tons of pipes and tubes; 24,236 tons 
of wire rods; 23,052 tons of black 
sheets; 7408 tons of galvanized 
sheets; 5380 tons of castings; and 
14,207 tons of other rolled products 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1500 tons, Air Reduction Sales Co., Hillsid 
N. J., to Bethiehem Steel Co. 
1250 tons, apartment, Bing & Bing, 84th street 


and East River drive, New York, to Harr 
Structural Steel Co., that city. 

680 tons, office building, Connecticut Lig! 
& Power Co., Berlin, Conn., to Topper & 
Griggs, Hartford, Conn.; Bethlehem Fabr 
ecators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., to fabricate 

650 ~=tons building, Ciba Pharmaceuti 
Co., Inc., Summit, N. J., to Bethlehe 
Steel Co., 

620 tons, 3S82-ft multiple span rolled be 
viaduct, Derby, Conn., to Bethlehem Ste 
Co.; Mariani Construction Co., New Have! 
general contractor. 

550 tons, municipal bus terminal and park 
garage, Bridgeport, Conn., to Amer! 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

465 tons, five-leaf bascule bridge with I-bea” 
approaches, Grand Isle-North Hero, Vt 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Lamber 
Construction Co., White River Junction, V! 
general contractor. Work also includes 1' 
tons of billet steel for counterweights 2 
170 tons of steel punchings. 

410 tons, state highway bridge, York count 
Pennsylvania, to Phoenix Bridge Co,, Phot! 
ixville, Pa. 

340 tons, apartment, N. Sheridan and E)!wo0 
avenues, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Grand Ire 
Works Inc., New York, 

200 tons, field house, U. S. Engineer, Fo" 
Monmouth, N, J., to Park Iron Works, A* 
bury, N. J. 

175 tons, dormitories, state school, Fxete 
R. I., to Providence Steel & Iron Co., Prov 
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NEW BUSINESS 




















R P. Providence 


bars 


Flynn, 
awarded 
Providence 


dence, I.; Joseph 
general contractor; 
tions Steel Co., 


PROP Re mE Carte a 


160 tons, additions, county hospital, Braintree, 


ed 45 tons, reinforcing bars 

150 
legeville, Pa., to 
Bethlehem, Pa 


tons, building, Superior Tube Co., 


Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 





Howard 
& Ross Co., 
Wash- 


115 tons, engineering bulding 
versity, Washington, to Barbor 
that city; Cramer-Vollmerhausen Co., 


ington, general contractor 








110 tons, Bucklin Point sewage disposal plant 
Providence R I to Groisser & Shlager 
Iron Works, Boston; F. H. McGraw & Co 


Hartford, Conn., general contractor 





109 tons, including 25 tons reinforcing, Sav- 
age river bridge Alaska to Sreeden & 
Smith, Anchorage, low $84,965, to Alaska 
Road Commission materials furnished by 


government 
100 tons, remodeling Seattie ice 


Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle 


arena 


100 tons, state highway bridge, Greenfield 
Mass., to Haarmann Structural Steel Co 
Holyoke, Mass.; Kelleher Corp., Turners 
Falls, Mass., general contractor; Northern 


Steel Co., Boston, 


inforcing bars 


awarded 70 tons, re 


100 tons or more, school, Dover, N. H to 
| Lyons iron Works, Manchester, N. H.; Pit- 
man & Brown Co., Salem, Mass., general 
contractor; Truscon Steel Co., 3oston, 


awarded reinforcing bars. 
100 tons or more, high school, Westport, Mass., 
to West End Iron Works, Cambridge, Mass. ; 


tich Bros. Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor; Truscon Steel Co., Boston 
awarded reinforcing bars 
100 tons, state bridge, Rutland, Vt., to 
Patch-Wagner Steel Co., Rutland; W. Rob- 
inson Martin, Manchester Center, Vt ger 


eral contractor 
100 tons or more, Carrie F. Wright Memorial 
Hospital, Newport, N. H., to Lyons Iron 
Works, Manchester, N. H.; T. W. Cunning- 
ham ne., Bangor, Me., general contractor; 
Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., Port 
land, Me awarded reinforcing 


with 


ARROW TOOLS 


bars 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1800 tons, bui Insurance Co 


New Haven 


Security 
Conr 


1400 tons, Grace Hospital, New Haven, Conr 


Because they are made from the 1000 tons, New Jersey turnpike section, Burl 

finest alloy tool steel obtainable. ee 

There is no stinting on quality. 690 tons, state highway bridge, Schuylkill 
county Pennsylvania; S. J. Groves & C 

For 35 years Arrow has been low on general contract 

serving the steel industry with Siar hike ti ee oe ee 
county, Pennsylvania; bids Aug. 18, Harris 


pneumatic and hand tools, erec- nda 
tion tools such as drift pins, 225 Rattlesnake 
tongs, wrenches and sledges. paneer yee rete 


reau of Reclamation, 


tunnel, Col- 
Colorado Bu- 


tons, supports 
project 
Denver 


225 tons 


Due to increased production we ae 
can give you better tools with- ; 
out increase in price. 


Shasta dam, Central Valley 


Bureau of Reclamation 


bridge 

California 
Denver. 

180 


tons, Seattle light Bothell 


substation; bids Aug. 10 


department 


Why not give Arrow tools a trial 150 tons, Waverly bridge, West Branch Se- 
une? : : basticook river, Pittsfield, Me.; bids Aug 
how: They are economical be 9, Augusta, Me.; five small bridges, three 
cause they last longer. closing same date, take 270 tons 
100 tons, building, Pennsylvania Sugar Co 


Philadelphia 


Write for Bulletin SM. 
REINFORCING BARS... 


5 | REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1400 tons, Highbridge traffic interchange, 
Major Deagan state highway, Bronx, N. Y 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 


ARROW TOOLS inc. 
1000 tons, miscellaneous 


1902 $. KOSTNER AVE. CHICAGO 231°, fons. muses 


| 900 


contracts, to 
Inc., Seattle 


small 
Rolling Mills, 
tons 


state highway, Bronx Expressway, 


August 7, 1950 





Planta- 


Mass., to Groisser & Shlager Iron Works 
Boston; Poorvu Construction Co., Boston, 
general contractor; U. S. Supply Co., award- 


Col- 


145 tons, state highway bridge, Jefferson 
county, Pennsylvania, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh 


Uni- 








patra 4 
relate 
Trailers 





up to 50 ton 
capacity 


Built with 80 years of skill by 
pioneers in the industry, Over 
a hundred standard two, four, 


and fifth wheel trucks and 
trailers. Special units de- 


signed and built to your 
specification. Complete engi- 
neering service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





ee ee 
Firm___ 
Street — 


uy Ra a a ee 


THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MFC. (0. 


792 Congress St., Columbus 16, 0. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





LAYNE 
OFFERS AL 
OF THIS 


@ Layne—and Layne alone is in a position 
to offer nearly three quarters of a century 
of world-wide experience in the designing and 
building of municipal, industrial and irriga- 
tion Well Water Systems. 


© Layne—and Layne alone can offer all 
services from the original exploration to the 
designing of the systems, drilling the wells, 
building and installing the pumps—and final 
delivery with a dependable guarantee of per- 
formance. 


® And again it is Layne and Layne alone who 
can offer the services of eleven strategically 
located Associated Companies, each of which 
is widely experienced and fully capable of — 
and has made installations of all sizes. 


© It is Layne and Layne alone who can offer 
evidence of outstanding skill and success by 
pointing to thousands of installations made 
throughout the United States, Canada, Mexi- 
co and Latin America, Europe, Africa and 
Asia. 


© Such experience and skill adds up to a 
splendid recommendation for all who are con- 
templating the installation of a Well Water 
System. For catalogs, bulletins, etc., address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES, MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


LAYNE 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark * Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * 
Layne-Central Co Memphis, Tenn. * Layue-Northern 
Co. Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake 
Charles, La. * Louisiana Well (o., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest 
Co Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne-Jhio., Columbus, Ohio 
* Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Wash. * The Layne- 
Texas Co Itd., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. * Layne-Minnesota Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. * International Water Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. * International Water Supply, Ltd., London, Ont., 
Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
* General Filter Company, Ames, Iowa 
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New York, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, 

S30 tons, 500-man barracks, Fort Richardson 
Alaska, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

635 tons, Bucklin Point sewage disposal plant 
Providence, R, I to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inec., Boston; F. H. McGraw & Co., 
Hartford, Conn., general contractor. 

416 tons, alterations to General Hospital and 
nurses home, Madison, Wis., to Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; James McHugh 
Construction Co., Chicago, contractor. 

375 tons, industrial plant, Butte, Mont., to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle 

350 tons truck assembly building, Interna 
tional Harvester Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; 
Ragnar Benson Inc., Chicago, contractor 

350 tons, 1200-L apartment, Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp 
Seattle 

350 tons, Maers apartment, Anchorage, Alas 
ka, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp 
Seattle 

346 tons, Memorial library, University of Wis 
consin, Madison, Wis., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago; Gust K. Newberg Co 

Chicago, contractor 


515 tons, engineering building, Howard Uni 


versity Washington to Rosslyr Steel & 
Cement Ci that city; Cramer-Vollmer- 
hausen C Washington, general contractor 


315 tons, tuberculosis hospital, Tacoma, Wash 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp 


210 tons, engineering building, Lowell, Mass 
to U. §S. Steel Supply Co Boston Loui 
Marion & Son Lowell, general contractor 

280 ~—s ton unstated Navy installation to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle 

195 tons, Foster avenue bridge, Chicago, to 
Olney J. Dean Steel Co., Chicago, through 
Edgar W. Zimmerman, Chicago; Michael J 
McDermott & Co., Chicago, contractor 

130 tons, two bridges King county, Wash- 
ingtor to 3ethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp Seattle 

130 tons, Fairbanks, Alaska, public utilities 
and addition to Security Market, Seattle 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp 
Seattle 

116 tons, South Junior high school, Elgin, 111 
to Ceco Products Corp., Chicago 

112 tons, Tolt bridge, Seattle, and retaining 
walls Washington State College, Pullman 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp 
Seattle. 

111 tons, building, Midwest Interlibrary Cen- 
ter, Chicago, to Concrete Steel Co., Chicago 

110 tons, Seattle Bothell substation, to North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; Braz 
ier Construction Co., Seattle, general con- 
tract, low $449,477 

103 tons, Thurston county, Washington, court- 
house, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

100 tons, building, Illinois Bell Telephone Co 
Moline, Ill to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

100 tons, three student union buildings, State 
College Ellenburg, Wash to Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; Ketner 
Bros., Tacoma, general contractor. 

100 tons, bridge, West river, Townshend, Vt., 
to Vermont Structural Steel Co., Burlington, 
Vt.; W. H. Morse Construction & Lumber 
Co., Bennington, Vt., general contractor; 
same shop awarded 500 tons, structural] steel 
for project. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


2000 tons, Stephen Foster homes, New York. 


700 tons, foundations, Brooklyn Homes, New 
York; Horn Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor 

650 tons, bridges and state highway, Acton- 
Boxborough-Littleton-Harvard, Mass.; Gil 
Wuner Co. Inec., Malden, Mass., low. 

275 tons, also 25 tons structurals, Wash- 
ington state bridge, King county; bids to 
Olympia, Aug. 15. 

227 tons, building, H. C. Christians Co., Chi- 
cago; bids in 









LOW CARBON 


. HIGH CARBON 


STAINLESS 
SPECIAL ALLOY 
ARMCO IRON 









You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250’ 
square; widths to 4”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire— 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 






PAGE STEEL AND WI 
AMER:ICAN CHAI 





DRA 
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175 s, highway and bridge, Bolton, Conn. ; 
b in 

s, state bridge, Adams, Mass.; 
igren Co., Shrewsbury, Mass., 
actor. 


Henly- 
general 


ed, 500,000-gal storage reservoir; bids 


iabel B. Darby, clerk, Selah, Wash., 
il. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


a°s oe ae | 





3 
- 109 ms, five oil storage tanks, Esso-Stand- 
t uy Corp., Searsport, Me. to Hammond 

4 Ir Works, Warren, Pa 
i 500 ns, Point Lookout dam _ penstocks, to 
% Consolidated Western Steel Corp., Seattle; 

ie M ison-Kiewit-Macco general contractors. 


100 tons, two oil storage tanks, T. A. D. Jones 
New Haven, Conn to Bethlehem Steel 


340) s, oil storage tanks, The Texas Corp., 
H ind, Mich to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
C Chicago 

2) tons elevated steel water tank Hazel 


water district, Portland Oreg to 


. Portland 


: American Pipe & Construction Co ) 
4 150 tons, molasses tank, Toledo, O., to Beth- 


ehem Steel Co 
PLATES PENDING 
000 tons, 158,000 ft 30, 22 and 20 in. diam- 


eter, 3/16, 5/16 and 1/4 inch, welded, elec- 
fusion water pipe; Medford Oreg 


: pending. 
= 600 tons, 30 and 36 in. water pipe; American 


Pipe & Construction Co Portland low 
$115,781 to Spokane, Wash 
» Unstated, three cement silos for Permanente 
Cement Co., Seattle; bids soon. 

= » Unstated, two oil tanks and equipment; Wil- 
e Be liams Equipment Co., low $69,985, to U.S 


Engineer, Anchorage, Alaska 





Unstated, S600 ft welded steel: bids to Fort 
Lewis, Wash., Aug. 8S 

Unstated, storage tank and standpipe; Ameri- 
Pipe and Construction Co., Portland, Oreg 


Ranier, Was} 


i 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 

225 tons, 8 in for Portland, Oreg to H 

G Purcell 

Foundry Co 


Seattle ror i. #8. Pipe & 
Burlington, N. J 


e225 tons, 8 in., for Portland, Oreg., to E. N 


Bs gren, Seattle, for American Cast Iror 
Pipe Co Birmingham Ala 
e 3 iam, Al: 
#225 tons 6 in for Portland Oreg., to 
: rgan Pipe Co Birmingham, Ala 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
4 ited 19,000 ft various sizes; bids to 
your B Charles Bridges, clerk, Kent, Wash Aug 
iiso hydrants and fittings 


250" a STEEL PIPE PENDING 
thick- q nstated, 22,000 ft ‘ and 6 in., 10 gage; bids 
: Vancouver, Wash 
.  \nstated, 1500 ft, 10 in, 10 gage and fittings; 
e ids to Roy Hatmaker, clerk, Leavenworth, 
Was \ug. & 


fire MP RAILS, CARS... 
: RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


q Maine, 750 fifty-ton box cars, to 
el e Ame in Car & Foundry Co., New York 
Aye E : " 

: National, 50 baggage cars and 100 
seventy-ton covered hopper cars, to National 


Steel Car Corp., Hamilton, Ont.; 100 seven- 
t ‘overed hopper cars and 6 sleeping 
irs, to Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
M Que. 
0, 4 Pacific, 1000 fifty-ton box cars; 700 
lew York, National Steel Car Corp., Hamilton, Ont.: 
nd, ¥ Eastern Car Co., Trenton, N. S 
in. cago & Eastern Illinois, 200 fifty-ton box 
ars vn shops, Danville, Ill.; also 25 ad- 
v1SgO™ He hopper cars to Thrall Car Co., Chi- 
ABLE go Heights, IN, 


480, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 600 


August 7, 1950 











For Use In: 


FOUNDRY 
COKE DEPT. " 
STRIP MILL 

STORES DEPT. 
TOOL WORKS 


KRANE KAR 


OPEN HEARTH swings load to 


either side 
SCRAP YARDS 
MACHINE SHOP 
ROLLING MILL 
FORGING PLANT 
BLOOMING MILL 
MAINTENANCE DEPT. 
CONSTRUCTION DEPT. 


COLD-DRAWN BAR MILL 


THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


[KR AUUE ICAUR 


ADE MARK REGISTERED 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 849 63rd ST., BROOK 






KRANE KAR is a lively swing-boom mobile 
crane, gas or diesel operated, of compact 
dimensions, short turning radius. It transports 
any load it can lift. Put it to work in any part 
of your plant, yard, or stores; it will speed 
up production, cut down handling costs. Avail- 
able for service 24 hours a day, every day. 


9 to 37 ft. booms or adjustable telescopic 
booms. Electric magnet, clam-shell bucket, 
and other accessories available. Write for 
Bulletin No. 79. 


COMPLETE MATERIALS - 
“HANDLING SERVICE 


Mfrs. of Car Movers, 
Winches, Truck Cranes, etc. 








CUTTING-OIL RECOVERY 


can pay for 


an AMERICAN 
TURNINGS 
CRUSHER 


Write for informative bulletin—Reducing 


your Turnings with an American. 










Reducing long, curly turnings of steel, 
alloys, brass, aluminum, etc., to uni 





form chips—with an American Turn 
ings Crusher increases cutting oil 
reclamation to 30-50 gallons per ton! 


The higher scrap value of short 
shovel chips and the savings in 
storage and handling too—these are 
additional reasons why 


buy themselves . 


Americans 
. again and again! 

Segregated turnings are reduced to 
uniform chips by an American Shredder 
Ring Crusher for highest cutting oil re- 
covery at the Crown Cork and Seal Co., 
Baltimore. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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“Rodine” ushered in a new era in 


pickling. It has saved vast amounts 
of acid and metal all over the world. 


RODIN 

° SAVES ACID 
SAVES METAL 
SAVES MONEY 

‘‘Rodine”’ 


than pays for itself 


more 


in savings of acid 
and metal. Specify 
‘Rodine”’ 
proved pickling 


for im- 


production. 


“Cuprodine” 


“Cuprodine” in a simple chemi- 
cal immersion process coats both 
carbon and stainless steels with 
a thin, bright, adherent layer of 
copper. This coating prolongs 
die life and improves the draw- 


ing of wire, rod and tubing. 


American Chemical Paint Co. 


AMB ER f ENNA 
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refrigerator cars, own shops, Milwaukee. 
Chicago, Rock island & Pacific, 69 additional 
seventy-ton hopper cars to American Car 
& Foundry Cuv., increasing order from 100 to 
169; also 500 fifty-ton flat cars, own shops. 


Fruit Growers Express Co., 1000 refrigerator 
units, to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Ren- 
ton, Wash. 

Marietta Army Transportation Corps Depot, 
100 new design box cars to Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, $500,495. 

Southern Pacific, 1000 fifty-ton box cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Co., Chicago. 

Union Tank Car Co., 200 welded steel tank 
ears, for liquefied petroleum gases transpor- 
tation, to own shops. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Atlantic Coast Line, 300 seventy-ton covered 
hoppers. 

saltimore & Ohio, 300 seventy-ton flat cars 

Baltimore & Ohio, underframes for 300 sev- 
enty-ton flat cars. 

Chicago Transit Authority, 70 cars; St. Louis 
Car Co, low, $2,727,810. These are in ad- 
dition to 130 others which St. Louis Car is 
building for CTA. 

New York Central, 1500 seventy-ton drop end 
gondolas; 1500 fifty-five-ton hoppers; 2000 
fifty-five-ton box; 500 fifty-five-ton, 50%- 
ft box, 500 forty-ton refrigerator. Carrier 
will also reconstruct 2000 box and 2000 gon- 
dolas in car building shops. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Baltimore & Ohio, fourteen 1600-hp road 
freight units and twenty-four 1000-hp switch- 
ing locomotives, to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa.; equipment is for 
account of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety for leasing to the railroad. 

Canadian National, twenty-two 800-hp switch- 
ing diesel locomotives, to General Motors 
Diesel Ltd., London, Ont. 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, five 1600-hp 
all- service locomotives and one 1600 - hp 
switching locomotive, to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad, two 1600-hp 
all - service locomotives and five 1280 - hp 
switching locomotives, to Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., three 750-hp 
switching locomotives, to Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, three 1000-hp 
diesel switchers. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 135) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%) 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75¢e, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66% 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75% 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34.41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 20.50c 
per Ib of contained chromium plus 11.30c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
20.65c per pound of contained chromium plus 
11.50c per pound of contained silicon, F.o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 


MARKET PRICES 





ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lim; 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained Si; pa: ked 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara F ills 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lum, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 1 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices 
75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, limp 
bulk, 13.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2¢ 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lum; 
bulk, 14.65-15.0c per Ib of contained Si, car 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (A) 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7¢ to above 90-95% ferrosilicor 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c It 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, or 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe) 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.4% 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c 





Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% It 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per lb of briquet 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less tor 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mr 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn an 
approx, % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 
10.30c, per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing a} 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Si 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

i weighing approx. 2% Ib and cor 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 





Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa, 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mr 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55¢ 
Delivered. Spot add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17 
per tb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, 
lot 21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered, Spot ad 
0.25c. 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, 4 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per |b ‘ 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 1 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.0.b. Niagara Falls 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Sp 
add 5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-1* 
6-8%). Contract $167 per net ton, f.0 D 'N 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to cestiné 
tions east of Mississippi river and north ° 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, ° 
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ot 3-4.5°.) Contract, $183 per ton, f.o.b, Ni- 
Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 






yar 

rou ate allowed. 
Vanadium Alloys | 

lump : Ferro) anadium: Open-hearth Grade (Va 35- 

pa ked [ME 55%, Si 812% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 

E tls © tract. any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained 
is rate va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special | 
r Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- | 

) 1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 

lump, Re 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 

carload : 

$3.10 | 
.” Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c per lb; | 
No. 6, 63¢c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed, 
40 aah i 
se : Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots | 
lump $1.20 per Ib contained V,0;, freight allowed. | 
carload F Spot, add 5c. 
he Trungsten Alloys | 
lumr © Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib | 
* ee ® w or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; | 

ed y° 2000 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; less than 


, 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
0.50 » Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 












ee © or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- | 
- = tained W; less the b W, $3. 
lum > tained W; less than 1000 1 
cariont | THE cowmocrmm WORK BENCH OF STEEL 
1 19.7 Zirconium Alloys 
See eee ane: ae SIS, Bt Se Standardized, ready-made HALLOWELL Work Benches save trouble and ex- 
.50¢ B 43%, Fe 40-45%, .20% max.), Contract, on je " . : - 
wend Sci ump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy,c.l. packed | pense of “building your own”; provide superior equipment for maximum 
® 7.35¢, a hay 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. productivity. 

’ Spot, add 0.25c. : ars z : 
"per tb a ib Rinses Alley: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- Interchangeable units readily adaptable to individual requirement. Easily 
less ton fim 22%, Fe 8-12%, © 0.50% max.). contct | bolted together to form continuous bench, yet may be taken down and re- 
calciun p carioad, » De 6V. 20 , mien a P ° _ ° —— . 

* ggamern ton lot 21e, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. assembled as single units. Rigid, heavy-duty construction eliminates bolting 

5 S f ).25c. — ° ° . . 

“4 ‘ se to the floor, minimizes installation and maintenance. 

% Fe) : . ° P 
mY Boron Alloys HALLOWELL Work Benches do credit to any plant. Functional design 

f alloy f Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., : . 

ayn rag lt Tage yt Bg et ag remnery and attractive appearance encourages better plant housekeeping and worker 

> 0.5¢ 100 lb or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- performance. 


loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, mee a 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 | Full details in Bulletin 701. 


lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
2% jh 14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) SHOP EQUIPMENT 
ot Son. $1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. Q OF STEEL 


briquet Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per | . 
less tor lb contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight Ready-Made, Standardized 
notching not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 





| tination. | STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per lb; | — 












eatin, fmgsmaller lots, 50c per Ib. JENKINTOWN 33, PENNSYLVANIA 
of Mn 
r Ib of Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump car- —— - 
t 12.05¢ loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
).25e for N. Y., frt allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 
. t/4 ~¢ . 
Sage Other Ferroalloys Ruemelin Fume Collectors certainly 
cage at . 
c.1. bulk Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max., 
ed 11.11 C 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, have a powerful SUCTION. We welders 
red. Add $3.50 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton $3.55. ° 
Delivered, Spot, add. 10e. like them because they do a good job 
ett ay Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., e a 
_ on Ta 20% apprex., and Cb and Ta 60% min, C of takiog away smoke and heat. 
Poe ome 0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per Ib of 
ving gg Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 
and con MSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
| - Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No, 5— | 
"90e = t 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0% ; Zr 0.75- 
oven MSS; C2 2058)., 12 MXP. cations | Long Reach Hinged Type Fume incrected. For the larse welding booth, o 
pack v. al, 9. fC, : ‘ 
Hess ton 21.0¢. Delivered. | Collector Extends WorkingRange ong reach model (shown below) makes it 
21 Ib of MSileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, | Weldi h : d with R li easy to reach any welding job. 15 ft. and 
-ontained Ar 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload | elding shops equipped wi vemelin : . 
ontainec 0, 70» | 2 
: packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton | Fume Collectors enjoy a clean working at- bs 2 Pee tapar mg te = type or un 
Ot 45e 's i | lt e brackets, 
ME Alles ian Pe gy gr 5-7% mosphere. Smoke, heat and gas are re- are rs 
¢ 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed. | moved quickly and efficiently. Working Portable models also available. Write for 
es aa 4%" X 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots | conditions greatly improved ... production Fume Collector Bulletin 37-D. 
20%, 3 Bi.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add | 
, carload ).25¢. 
y, carloaé HMGraphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca. 5-7%, Ti 9- 
on 22.5% 1%). C.l, packed, 17.0c per lb of alloy; ton PATENTED 
ots 18.0c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
)-65%, Fe ‘alls, N. ¥.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
bulk 17.9 5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
19.10, tor MEE 811%). C.l, packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
Spot add “oy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
St. Louis, 


manal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
ump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
1.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 


0-25%, *) HBMB2.25c per Ib of alloy, f.o.b, Philo, O.. with 
0% max’ tight not to exceed railroad freight allowed | 1S’ REACH 
per lb e 0 destination. 


(RADIUS) —————__+ 





38-43%, 4 ‘rophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 


max.) To Potent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P| Long reucn hinged type fume collector 
gara Falls hove or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 
is. Spo vers works, Mt, Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., | 


» per gross ton. 

oe ‘rromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
15-1 5. i ined Mo, f.0.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
f.0.D. + 4, furnace, any quantity $1.13. 
technica! Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb, contained 
.. £.0.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
cked bags containing 20 Ib of molyb- 
17-21%, (Re ™, 95.000. 


RUEMELIN Merc. co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


3882 NORTH PALMER STREET ° MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
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At last—a PRODUCTION BENDER that 
“BENDS THEM ALL’’—tubing—angle— 
channel — extrusions — moulding—strip 
stock—and of course, all types of solid 
materials. U-Bolts and Eye-Bolts are just 
two examples of the shapes that can be 
rapidly produced in one operation on 
this hydraulic power bender. 


The DI-ACRO HYDRA-POWER BENDER 
can be easily set up in your plant for 
a great variety of forming operations or 
it can be delivered completely tooled for 
speedy production of a specialized part. 
Investigate this universal machine be- 
fore you buy any “‘single purpose’’ ben- 
der. 


40 PAGE CATALOG gives full details on 
all DI-ACRO Hydra-Power Benders, Power 
Shears, Brakes, Rod Parters, Notchers, 
Punches—also our offer of free Di-ACRO 
Engineering Service. 


"Send For “* 
40-Page Catalog 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 


. 
%e, 
fee 
ceoeoeoeeee 
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PRECISION MACHINES (Uy 


ent er 
ONEIL-IRWIN mes. co. 


O'NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
304 8th Ave., Lake City, Minn. 


Please send 40-page catalog including ‘‘Die- 
Less Duplicating’’ Engineering Service offer. 
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Alabama 
Contract was awarded for an office 
building for Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, at a cost of 
$284,000. 


California 
Holbrook Merrill Co., San Francisco, 
leased a 10,000 sq ft, one story build- 
ing in that city. The structure, for- 
merly occupied by Lincoln Foundry, 
will be expanded to 15,000 sq ft and 
will house all of Holbrook Merrill’s 
operations. The company plans to 
expand production of auto acces- 
cories. It now fabricates sheet metal 
to order for fabricating firms and 
produces a line of stainless steel 
kitchen equipment. 

California 
Marshallan Mfg. Co., Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of metal utility tables, cab- 
inets and typewriter tables, estab- 
lished a plant in Los Angeles to per- 
form stamping and assembly of the 
firm’s products. 

California 
Mar Vista Engineering Co., Los An- 
geles, started construction of a plant 
at the international airport tract, 
that city. Facilities for pilot pro- 
duction for the aircraft industry now 
located at the Venice plant will be 
moved to the new plant, scheduled 
for completion by Oct. 1. 

California 
Pelton Water Wheel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, subsidiary of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Eddystone, Pa., receives. 
a $500,000 contract from the Bureau 
of Reclamation for design and manu- 
facture of two large high-head Fran- 
cis-type hydraulic turbines. They will 
be installed at the Pole Hill and 
Flatiron power plants of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project, north of 
Denver. Pelton also has under order 
three turbines for the Owens Gorge 
project of Los Angeles, two for 
Southern California Edison Co., two 
for the McNary dam in Oregon, and 
five for utilities or municipalities in 
Canada, South America and the 
Philippines. 

California 
Ziegler Steel Service Co., Los An- 
geles, is distributing a wider range 
of products from its Los Angeles and 
Oakland, Calif., plants. The com- 
pany is offering a complete range of 
sizes of band edge strip, round and 
fiat bars, and mild steel angles in 
plain hot-rolled, hot-rolled pickled 
and oiled, and galvanized inishes. 
These are in addition to steel and 
aluminum sheets and plate which 
previously had been the company’s 
sole interest. 

California 
Permanente Cement Co., Oakland, 
Calif., plans a $3.5 million expansion 
program designed to raise productive 
capacity by 5.6 million sacks of 
cement annually. A fifth kiln will 
be built at the company’s San Jose, 
Calif., mill, increasing production 
about 25 per cent. New distribution 
facilitizs also are planned at Seattle, 
Wash, 

Connecticutt 

Ready Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
appointed Bryant & Cochran, De- 
troit, and Dependable Engineering 
Service Inc., Milwaukee and Chicago, 


as sales engineers in their respective 
areas. 
Delaware 
Pipe Linings Inc. was chartered by 
the secretary of state’s office in 
Dover, Del. Corporation Trust Co,, 
Wilmington, Del., is serving as the 
principal office. 
Delaware 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co. Inc, 
machine tools—was chartered in 
Delaware. Capital of the firm is 
listed at $350,000. U.S. Corporation 
Co., Dover, Del., is serving as the 
principal office. 


Illinois 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, 
is adding space to its plant at 3700 
S. Morgan St. for the manufacture 
of pole line equipment. The company 
also operates a plant in Franklin 
Park, IIl. 

Illinois 
Portable Electric Tools Inc., Chicago, 
is adding about 36,000 sq ft to its 
electrical drill manufacturing plant. 

Illino 
Illinois Condenser Co., Chicago, will 
begin construction soon of two build- 
ings, totaling 10,000 sq ft of manu- 
facturing area, adjacent to its plant 
at 1616 N. Throop St. The company 
makes capacitators for the radio and 
electrical industries. 


Illino 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., St. Charles, II, 
makers of custom built steel kitch- 
ens, is constructing a larger plant. 
Indiana 
General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago, is constructing an ad- 
ditional 60,000 sq ft of manufacturing 
space at its plastics unit in East 
Chicago, Ind. 
Marylar 
Alexander Milburn Inc., 1231 Ridgel) 
St., Baltimore, was incorporated. Th 
company will manufacture and mar- 
ket the Milburn line of welding equip- 
ment and supplies, including oxy- 
acetylene cutting and welding ap- 
paratus, regulators for oxygen, 
acetylene and other gases, accessories 
and supplies, and portable carbide 
lamps. Since 1945, Milburn equip- 
ment has been marketed by Black 
Mfg. Co., Parkton, Md. 
Massachusetts 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
moved its district sales offices from 
131 State St. to Statler Office Bldg. 
20 Providence St., Boston 16. The 
announcement was made by J. Fred 
eric Wiese, vice president in charge 
of sales. 
Michigat 
Ace Drill Corp., manufacturer o 
ground-from-the-solid drills and spe 
cial tools, moved its plant and offices 
from Detroit to Adrian, Mich. . The 
new plant more than doubles previous 
manufacturing area. 
Michigas 
Giffels & Vallet Inc., Detroit, is pre 
paring architectural plans for a # 
million out-going patient clinic aml 
for a $3 million medical research unl 
at University Hospital, University # 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Be 
New 
Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp., Nev 
York, appoints Frank B. Nugent Co. 
St. Paul, as its railway sales ref 
resentative. Gordon H. Proffitt, Mat 
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npany 

anklin This new Cam-Stat water 
; heater thermostat fea- 
Illinois J 

—— Company tures positive hammer 
o its . ? . 

lant. pittsburgh, Penna action with clean make- 

ie ilding, and-break between elec- 
build- trical contacts, due to the 

pence advanced design of its 

; plant : : 

oe ms ee Proll snap switch mechanism, 

lio and : icin: iid deietsaailae tee actuated by Chace Ther- 
Illino W., P. SNYDER & COMPANY Div. of the Paul Henry Company mostatic Bimetal. 

es, Ill, : es : Los Angeles 34, California 

kitch- J | lron Ore + Pig Iron - Coal and Coke - Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

ant. 4 
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an ad- Sow : 
g the bimetal actu- 
vwrins | THE BELMONT IRON WORKS@@jig> on 
1 East STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES YB ° a . seo 
Maryan [| RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron and the insuict- 
Ridgely i Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters ing member (B) 
ed. The Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford which carries the 
d mar i Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. ‘ 
equip: i New York Office—44 Whitehall St N. Y. 4, N. Y. contacts. This al- 
g ved lows the bimetal 
od to begin its motion and gain considerable 
essories kinetic energy before it starts actual breaking of 
carbide re ‘ 
equip: the circuit, thus assuring a sharp, clean break. 
+ Black The extremely high deflection rate of Chace 
Soren No. 6650 makes it an ideal bimetal for this 
le, Pa application, where it might be considered an 
ag from . rT ’ 
pie. actuating “hammer.” 
6. The This customer receives his bimetal in random 
J. Fred: OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE P ae . 
charge coil lengths, ready for fabrication. We furnish 
Chace Thermostatic Bimetal to our customers in 
chigat . . . * 
ae : coils, strips, stampings or sub-assemblies, ready 
apres Standard for Service for installation in their products. Whatever your 
ces li ere 
<y 1 and Durability. requirements, when designing an actuating ele- 
previous Ground to extremely ment for your product in the fields of tempera- 
wiaied close Tolerances and ture control or response, Start Right . . . Consult 
_ is pre Finish. Made by An Expert... the Chace Application Engineer. 
ofl “s Toolmakers. You'll save time, money and effort. 
eh unit 
prsity @ 


aa COWLES W. M. CHACE CO. 
rp» Net | ikele) Mmeoy tT y-V. bf : Theunostalic Bimetal 
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son Bldg., San Francisco, is appointed 
sales representative for all markets 
for the corporation’s batteries, in- 
cluding railway diesel locomotive 
starting, marine, utility and highway 
truck and bus services. Frank Frable, 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is 
appointed sales representative for the 
firm and will specialize in sales of 
batteries to electrical utilities in the 
territories he covers in Illinois, In- 
diana, Wisconsin and Iowa. ‘The 
product is being manufactured at 
Easthampton, Mass. 

New York 
Tube Manifold Corp.’s plant in Buf- 
falo was damaged by a fire July 23. 
Loss is estimated at $20,000. 

New York 
Acme Electric Corp., Allegany, N. Y., 
will let a contract for construction of 
a $100,000 building.in Olean, N. Y. 

New York 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., established five zones to be 
covered by resale sales managers in 
the following: Hardware, floor, auto- 
motive and chain store markets. 
Complete responsibility for the sales 
management and direction of resale 
salesmen will be handled by Charles 
W. Sprenger, resale sales manager in 
the midwestern zone; Harold C. 
Smith Jr., central zone; James H. 
Jones, eastern zone. They will re- 
port to Fred W. Scott, sales manager, 
Coated Products Division. Similar 
responsibility for resale activities in 
the southern zone will be handled by 
E. Ward Pryson, district sales man- 
ager. William H. Homeyer and 


20 rough flywheel cast- 
ings (3200 Ibs.) are 
palletized at the foundry 
and shipped as a unit. 
Four Gerrard Steel 
Straps hold each load 
securely. Photo courtesy 
of International Har- 
vester Co., Industrial 
Power Division. 
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Francis J. Blake, district sales man- 
agers, will direct resale activities in 
the far western zone from their Los 
Angeles and San Francisco offices, 
respectively. 
New York 
Kromwell Mfg. Co. Inc. was incor- 
porated in Walton, N. Y. The firm 
manufactures spun metal parts. This 
is a reincorporation of the original 
firm that was merged with the Delco 
Co. and is now a subsidiary of that 
firm. 
New York 
Geo. I. Boone & Son, Great Neck, 
Long Island, N. Y., represent United 
Mfg. & Service Co., Milwaukee, in 
the sale of wiring systems, harnesses 
and assemblies in the eastern sea- 
board states. 
Ohio 
Midway Tool Co. Inc. is moving its 
sales and advertising offices from 
Cleveland to the company’s factory 
at Melvin, O. 
Ohio 


Great Lakes Oil Co., Cleveland, 
changed its name to Ohio River Oil 
Co. in order to identify the company 
more closely with the nature of its 
broadened operations, particularly 
the transportation and terminaling of 


residual fuel oils. 
Ohio 


Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
purchased the Ramsey Corp., St. 
Louis. Thompson is a large maker 
of valves and other automotive parts, 
while Ramsey is reportedly the larg- 
est maker of piston rings in the auto 
parts replacement field. J. H. Cool- 
idge, vice president and treasurer of 





Tie C0 CigheC....1HAT MEANS GERRARD! 


@ Shippers who use Gerrard Round 
Steel Strapping know they do not have 
to worry about tightness. Once the 
Gerrard machine tensions, ties and cuts 
the strapping, they know the knot is 
tight and there is no danger of slippage. 

The use of Gerrard Strapping in your 
plant will save money. Gerrard Steel 
Strapping costs about 40°% less than 
any other type of metal strapping. And 
the simplicity of Gerrard Strapping pro- 
cedures will speed up binding and pack- 
aging operations. 












Gerrard Steel Straps come in a wide 
range of gauges to satisfy every com- 
mercial and industrial need from tying 
parcel post packages to securing car- 
load lots of steel sheets, pipe, plate and 
tinplate. 

Write for a free copy of Blue Book of 
Packaging. Then call a Gerrard engi- 
neer to help with the tying problems at 
your plant. His services are available 
free of charge. Gerrard Steel Strapping 
Company, 4745 So. Richmond Street, 
Chicago 32, Ill. 


GERRARD 
ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 



















































































“EAGLE HATCHERY”: This grotesque 
device is a low speed wind tunnel in 
the Westinghouse gas turbine laboro. 
tories in Philadelphia used to test jets. 
Here, a technician prepares a jet con- 
pressor for tests. The loud-speaker. 
like device is a collector that is swung 
around to feed air to the whirling :o- 
tor which is spun by an electric motor 
mounted inside the tunnel. A low 
speed tunnel like this imposes little 
strain on parts being tested, permit 
ting engineers to make quick, relative- 
ly inexpensive design changes as test- 
ing proceeds 


Thompson, has been elected president 
of the new subsidiary. Ramsey prop- 
erties, which include company-owned 
manufacturing plants in St. Louis, 
Fruitport, Mich., and Toronto, Ont, 
as well as a leased plant at Sullivan, 
Mo., and warehouse in St. Louis, were 
acquired from a foundation organized 
for the benefit of New York Un: 
versity. Ramsey also produces spiro 
lox retainer rings, inner rings and 
steel segments for piston rings, pis 
ton skirt stabilizers and piston skirt 
expanding machines. 
Ohio 
Standard Transformer Co., Warrel, 
O., appointed John G,. Gaines (o, 
Kansas City, Mo., as its represents 
tive for Kansas and western Missouri 
Pennsylvani 
H. G. Enderlein Co., Philadelphia 
producer of machinery castings, 
building an additional plant, No. 4 
at Tacony, Pa., at a cost of aboil 
$260,000. The new unit, schedule 
to be completed Sept. 15, will mor 
than double the present capacity. 


Pennsylvant 


Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, a 
pointed Shields Rubber Co., Pitt* 
burgh, as distributor in that tert 
tory. Both stock supplies and 
plication engineering service will ¥ 
offered by Shields, located at 13 
Water St., that city. 

Washingt 
Bids were opened July 31 by the «il 
of Tacoma, Wash., for equipment for 
proposed $1 million sewage treatmel 
plant. 
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